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GEOJIGE E I 

Gkokge the Fifth, by the Grace of G(od, of Great Bntam, 
Eeland and the Britiah DominionB beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, to 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-BeloTed Cotmselloi Sir John 
Allsebrook Simon, Kmght Commander of the Eoyal Victonan 
Order, Officer of Oin Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire , 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Cousm Harry Lawson 
Webstei, Viscount Burnham, Kmght Gland Cross of Our Most 
Distinguished Order of Samt Michael and Saint Geoige, Mem- 
ber of the Order of the Companions of Honour, upon whom We 
have conferred the Territorial Decoration, 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Donald Sterling Palmer, 
Baron Strathcona and Mount Eoyal , 

Our Trusty and WeU-Beloved Edward Cecil George Cadogan, 
Esquire (commonly called the Honourable Edward Cecil George 
Cadogan), Companion of Our Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen 
Walsh , 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor George 
Eichard Lane Fox, Honorary Colonel, the Yorkshire Hussars 
Yeomanry, upon whom We have conferred the Terntonal 
Decoration , 

Our Trusty and Well-Beloved Clement Eichard Attlee, 
Esquire, Major, late South Lancashire Eegiment, 

Greetmg 1 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that the Commission 
for which provision is made in Section 84A of the Governmenr 
of India Act should forthwith be appointed for the purpose of 
mquinng into the workmg of the system of government, the 
growth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and should report as to whether and to what extent it is desir- 
able to estabhsh the prmeiple of responsible government, or to 
extend, modify, or lestnct the degree of responsible govern- 
ment then existing theiein, including the question whether the 
estabhshment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or 
IS not desirable 

Now KNOW YB that We, reposing great trust and confidence 
in yom knowledge and abihty, have on the advice of Our 
Secretary of State for India acting with the concurrence of both 
Houses of Parhament authonsed and appointed, and do by these 
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Presents authoiise and appoint yon, the said Sir John Allsebrook 
Simon (Chairman) , Harry Lawson W'ebbter, Yjscount Jiurn- 
ham, Donald Stalling Palmci, Baron Strathcona and Blount 
Royal, Edward Cecil George Gadogan, Stephen Walsli, George 
Richard Lane Roi. and Clement Richard Attlee to be Our 
Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid 
AitD for the better effecting of the purposes of tlus Our Com* 
mission, We do by these Presents give and grant unto jou, or 
any three or more of you, full power at anj place m Our United 
Kingdom or in India or elsewhere m Oui Dominions to call 
before you such persons as you shall judge hkel) to afford 
you any information upon the subject of this Our Commission 
and also whether m Out said Kingdom, oi in India, or elsewhere 
in Our Domimons to call foi mforraation jn wTiting , to call for 
have access to and examine all such books, documents, legistcrs 
and records as may afford you the fullest infonnalion oij the 
subject, and to inquire of and concerning the premises bj nil 
■other lawful ways and means whatsoever, including the appoint- 
ment by the Commission with the sanction of Our Sccietary 
of State for India, of any person or persons to make subordinate 
enquiries and to report the result to the Commission 
Ami We do by these Piesents authonse and empou’cr yon 
or any of jou to visit and inspect personallj such places as lou 
may deem it expedient so to inspect for the more effectual 
cartymg out of the purposes atoesaid 


Asd We do by these PtesentB -mil and ordain that this Onr 
Commusion *aU continue m full force and virtue, and that 
you, Our said Commissioners, or any three or more of you, 
may from time to tune proceed in the execution thereof, und of 
contained, although the same 
be not continued from tame to tame by adjournment 

Am We do further ordam that you, or any three oi more of 
you, have hberty to report your proceedings under this Our Com 
mission from tune to tune rf you^ahah jndg^ it expeient to to d^ 

l.w!'^ P”” pleasure is that you do with as 

isssssaiss 


‘"'^f fwan^^: 

^even , m the Eighteenth Year of o “gn “‘y* 


By Hia Majesty’s Command 
W Joynsm-Hteks 
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GEORGE, E I 

Ohorge the Fifth, by the Giace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
- Defendei of the Faith, Empeioi of India, to 

Oui Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Vernon 
Hartshorn, OfScer of Our Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire, 

Greeting I 

Whereas We did by Warrant undei Our Eoyal Sign Manual 
bearing date the Twenty-sixth day of November, One thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-seven, appoint Commissioners for the 
purpose of inquiring into the working of the system of govein- 
ment, the growth of education, and the dei elopment of represen- 
tative institutions, m Bntish India, and matteis connected 
therewith, and of reportmg as to whether and to what extent 
It 18 desirable to establish the piinciple of responsible govern- 
ment, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein, including the question 
whether the estabhshment of second chambers of the local 
legislatures is or is not desirable , 

And whereas a vacancy has been caused in the body of Com- 
missioners appointed as afoiesaid, by the lesignation of Our 
Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen Walsh , 
Now KNOW YE that We reposmg great confidence in jour 
knowledge and ability have on the advice of Our Secretarj of 
State for India acting with the concurrence of both Houses of 
Parliament authorised and appointed and do by these Presents 
authoiise and appoint you the said Vernon Hartshorn to bo one 
of Our Commissioners foi the purposes aforesaid . in the room of 
the said Stephen Walsh, who has resigned 

Given at Our Court at Sandiingham , the Scaenth day of 
December, One thousand nine hundred and tnentj- 
seien in the Eighteenth year of Our Eeign 

Bj His Majesty’s Command 
ir Jo 7 jnson-IJwls 


Kote —The lato 3Ir Stephen Wnhh’e resignation, on account of ill health 
took place before any meeting of the Commission had been he’d 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

ItEPOB-T. 


THE KING’S HOST EXCELLENT MAJESTT 


Ha\ It Please Tour Majesty, 

We, the CommissioneTs appointed foi the purpose of inquiring 
into the working of the a}stem of go-vemment, the growth of 
education, and the development of representative institutions in 
British India, and matters connected therewith and of reporting 
as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government existmg therem, 
including the question ryhether the estabbshment of second 
chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable ; humbly 
submit to Your Majesty the followmg Eeport 
Our Report is unanimous on all fundamental matters and will 
be found to he without dissentmg mmnte 
It IS, as IS more fully explamed on pages 5-9 below, divided 
into two volumes 


Section 64A of the Government of India Act presenbes that — 

(1) Wulim* ten years after the pasamg of the Government of India Actv 
1010, the Secretarj of State Tnth the coacunencc of both Houses of Padia- 
nent shall snbnut for the approval trf His ilajesty the names of pereoxa to 
act oa a canuiusston for the purposes of this section. 

(2) TbopereouSKhosonamesBresosubnutted.if approvedWHisilaiestr, 

‘»UoU be a cemtmssioti for the purpose of mqnmng into the irorkmg of tho 
system of govcnimcnt, the grou-th of educahoo, and the development of 
ippwentitTye institutions, in Bnbsh India, and matters connected there- 
with, md the comnussion BhaB report as to whether and to what extent 
it i«i doHUuble to establish the pnnciplc of responsible government, or to 
evtend modih, or restrict the dtgree of responsible govenment Qien 
tsi« mg tl creiQ, incluto the question whether the estabbshment of Beecmd 
ctjimDcrs of the local legislatures is or is not desttublc 

“'o report on any other matter 
<omml“,en ^ fte 

Statute that we ttere 
\Vwr" It 'wiVm ® reference, set forth m the Eoyaf 
irr. !it, tollon the pronsions of its second subsection 

r » “rinonnemg the deoision that 

> *” «■= Comanemon 

t '■'oren from ita elected and 
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manner as the latter may decide This Co mmi ttee might remain m bemg 
for any consiiltatiQn Trlnoh the Oommission might desire at subsequent 
stages of the enquiry It ahonld be clearly understood that the purpose 
of this suggestion is not to limit the discretion of the Commission m heannw 
other witnesses 

Bis Majesty’s Government suggest that a similar procedure should be 
adopted with the provmcial legislatures 

* * * * 

"When the Commission has reported and its report has been e\ammcd by 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government it will be the duty 
of the latter to present proposals to Parhement But it is not the intention 
of His Ifejesty’s Government to ask Parliament to adopt these proposals 
without fiist giving a full opportumty for Inrlinn opinion of different schools 
to contribute ita view upon them AnH to this end it is intended to innto 
Parhament to refer these proposals to consideration by a Joint Committee 
of both Houses and to facilitate the pre^ntation to that Committee both of 
the views of the Indian Central L^ialafenre by del^ations who will be 
mvited to attend and confer with the Joint Committee and also of the news 
of any other bodies whom the Jomfc Parhamentary Committee may desire- 
to consult 

We paid two visits to India, the first lasting from 3id Febiu- 
ary, 1928, to 31sfc Maich, 1928, and the second from 11th Octo- 
ber, 1928, to 13th April, 1929 

Our first task, on arrival m India, to formulate our pro- 
cedure, in the hght of the suggestions of Your ilajesty’s 
Government quoted above In a letter from our Chairman to 
Hia Excellency the Viceroj, dated 6th February, 1928, tvhich 
we reproduce, we proposed the method of “ Joint Free 
Conference ” 

Your Excellency, 

Ih your spee^ to the Ccntiul L^islatuie on Thursday you laid rencupft 
empbosu on the * full discretion as to methods ’ which has from the beginiim^ 
been left in the hands of the Indian Statutoiy Commission , and 1 mjcclf, 
aa Ghainnan, on landing in India next day, authorised the issue of n <ttate- 
ment on behalf of the Oomnussion, that it hoped without delay to announce 
the lino of procedure which it would propo^ to follow Endence accumuKtes 
that throu^out India there is much uncertainty as to the manner in which 
we may bo expected to exercise our functions, and eren considcnblc mis 
understanding as to what we concctic tbo^e functions to bo , win]'* — anirht 
many messages of ■welcome md encouragement — we note that speecho" an' 
being made and resolutions passed ■wfaich are based on o complete thouzh 
doubtless genume, mi^conccptioa of our intentions It is m\ plain dnt\, 
therefore, as Chairman to ‘^ct out fortliwitli the true po'ution n** vc rc^'''nl it, 
aiid,Bmcc on this prehnunan vint there j« not hl»rl\ to Iv? nn\ fmml '•itting 

+l n f'rtYnrrt sc T, liA*, llin 1 s. PTUlin' tn mirln 
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Mm and Britain alike, that opportomlj' sboiM bo provided iot 
memomiido and tcshmony to ho Bomtmiied and, if efurada 

from tho Indian aide on fr» and eqnal ternia We mggest tberrfore 
fao Housca of the Central LegMUtnro shodd in dne come be inra^ to 
choose from their non-ofBcial memhera a Joint Comimttoe, which nngh 
com omently bo aeren m onrabei, and that each Loral Ingialative Co“^ 
ahonld bo naked to conatituto a airmlat body The Indian mde o^o 
Contcicncc wonld conaial, when Central anbjeoU wore being dealt with, 
ot those Srtl named, in a Brovinooi the Indian wing wo^ pnn^y 
consist ot the Pttmncial niembeiB, but, m order that the (^tial Joint 
Committee moy not have a partial vien of the matena! put before ire 
should be glad if arrangements could be amved at which would enable its 
Tacmbeis, ox some ot them, to he present as an additional element at pro- 
1 incial Pittioffl 


^^c hftic no wish to dictate the composition of the Indian wing of the 
Conference m more detail, and ue sho^ pnatly prefer that the precase 
scheme should be reached bj agreement between the different elements m 
India concemed Our mam object will be met so long as the arrangement 
IS one •nhicL soeuxes that the Indian side of the Jomt Conference includes, 
on nppropnnte occasions, those who ate able to speak for the Provincial 
Councils just ftS the Joint Committee would speak for the Central Legislatuie, 
and so long as tho members representing India sitting with us do not amount 
to 00 iinineldy number We assume of course that, just as we onrsdves 
are a bodj selected from all British parta^ and both Houses of Parliament, 
90 our Indian counterpart would be, so to os may be, truly repreaentatave 


Tuo natters remam to bo dealt mth-^^be queebon of endemce other 
tlian tint aboie referred to, and the queshon of Beport I wish to deal 
candidli and cteurlj with both 


Some of 05 have had considemble experience of the method of Jomt 
Conference os applied both to mdustrral and pohbcal guesbons, and it is 
quite clear to us that each side the Conference will require from tune to 
time, to meet h\ itself o sea no reason, however, whj evidence from 
pobhe and representative bodies, and from mdinduals, should not normally 
be giirn to the Conference os a whole, just as ovidance presented or On 
bc^islf of the venous Governments would be If a case arises when this 
{.(Rcml plin cannot ho followed, I should make no secrot of it, and sbould 
a^k mj colleiguce m the Joint Free Conference, when, as I hope, they leam 
to have faith in my sense of fairness, to accept from me such account of the 
taaiter as I can give them on bchz^ of the Oomsussion, xnth doe regard 
to the reason wh) the testimony has been separatdy received I imagmo 
tbit the Indian side maj find occoaons when they would think it well to 
let m the Mine wa) 


i*'v Beport, It IS, I feel, nccesaary to restate the true funebon 

cl the Coninussion and its place in lb© genctol scheme which you announced 
Ivi The Commission is m no sense an instrument either of the 

iiouwinHwt ot Inia ot of the Bntish Govenanent, but enters on the duty 
iwt ujvn It hi tho King Emperor as a completely independent and un- 
fi‘T, of Mcoibers of Parliament who approach TnH,ran 

«» future goveiSt ,1 Indi 

.1 v.", ** *’■' FucrasNt which tho preS 

( ■ (1 ** including tho opportimitj 
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tional reform so far as these are put before ■us The British Commissioners^ 
therefore, are bound to be solely responsible for the statement of the effect 
upon their own minds of the mvesbgation as a whole We shall report to 
the authonty by which we have been constituted just as (if the Conference 
IS set up) the Joint Committee would, ire presume, be entitled to report it» 
conclusions to the Central Legislature It is obvious that those documents 
should be prepared and presented simultaneously There are well known 
constitutional means by which the document RinflTiftting from the Jomt 
Committee and presented to the Central Legislature can be fomarded to 
and made available for the British Parhament But, if the Indian Joint 
Committee vonld prefer it, we would make its Report an annexe to our 
own document^ so that both might be presented to ^e TTmg Jgmperor, and 
made pubbe, at the same moment 

Above all, I would urge that one of the merits of the method of Joint 
Conference is that, besides seconng due recogmtaon of equal status, it 
provides the opportunity for that frw exchange of views and mutual influ- 
ence which aiediest calculated to promote the largest measure of agreement 
that IS possible 

Our present visit is prehmmaiy and the sittings of the Jomt Ptee 
Conference, if it is set up, would not begin ^ October But we make 
pubho our suggestions at once, not only in order to clear the air, but m order 
to show ourselves available for any conference about any matters of procedure 
which this statement does not adequately cover 

The Commission is, of course, bound to cany through its task m any 
event and discharge to the full the doty cast upon it, but we are under- 
taking this duty only after having made it known that the method of 
collaboration on honourable and eqt;^! terms is open, and that we put it 
forward in all ameenty and good xnU We will i^y add that m makmg 
these proposals we are confident tiiat we ore correctly mteipretmg the- 
mtenbons of the Bntish Parhament 

The carrying out of our proposals wiH require, at a later date, that the 
Council of State, the L^islative Assembly, and the Local L^lative 
Councils should be moved to elect their representatives who would take 
part m the Jomt Conference, and the Commission will be glad if the Govern- 
ment of India will take such steps as seem sppropnate for this purpose in 
due course 

I bare the honour to be, 

Your RxceDenty's obedient servant, 

(Sd ) JOHN SIMON 

It will be seen that Joint Conferences were not to begin 
till oni second visit 

Although, we received numerons deputations which laid their 
views before us, we took no evidence on our first visit, which 
was mainly devoted to attempting to master the elements of the 
situation, and to visiting more of the country districts (particu- 
larly m the Madras Presidency and the Punjab) than was 
possible on the second visit We travelled m India about 7,000 
miles on this prehminary visit 

Before leaving India on the fiist occasion, we invited the 
submission of memoianda, both from official and non-official 
sources, on questions faUing within the scope of our enquiry 
The G-ovemments, both Central and Provincial, had of course 
already been engaged on the preparation of material We 
received from the Government of India (and also from officials 
of the India Office) descriptive and explanatory memoranda 
which are published in Volumes IV and V supplementary to our 
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Eeport Eacli Proraicial GoYemment suppfaed us with 
elaborate memoranda, botb expository and critical, on the work- 
ing of the reformed constitution, and also (except in the case of 
the GoYemmeut of the Central Provinecs) furnished us, at 
out request, with their suggestions as regards future derelop- 
ments The material so provided by the nine Provincial 
(governments will be found in Supplementarj Volumes n to 
XIV 'We also received large numbers of memoranda from 
non-ofScials, both representative associations and individuals 
A selechon of the more important of these is contained in 
Supplementary Volumes XVf and XATI 


Before we amved in India for our second visit, all the Pro- 
vmcial Legislatures, except those of Burma and the Central 
Provinces, had appointed Committees to collaborate with ns 
in Joint Conference as we had proposed The Burma Legislative 
Conned appointed a Committee in December, 1928 No Com- 
mittee was appomted by the Central Provmces Legislature 

The Council of State elected three members of its body in 
pursuance of the mvitahon m om- letter of 6th Pebmary, 1928 
The Legislative Assembly had by a small majority decided not 
to co-operate with the Commission Shortly before onr second 
amvai, the Viceroy appointed an Indian Central Committee 
ransiahug of these three members and another member of the 
Council of State, and five members of the Legislative Assemblv 
to work with us 


lie Indian Central Committee received the whole of the 
wntten material which was supphed to us, and eadh Provmcial 
(immittee was furnished with all the documents relaW tc 
Its own province and also with any of a general nature wild 
were directlj relevant to provmcial questions in every provmct 


Joint Conference, composed of thp 

Indian Central Statutory (^nunjssion, th, 

ttng together, every 

otamininn %Mtnesses irvidAn#.B ch shared in the work o 
m the presence of the press toth*frem^!!ffi Conference 
or cwn of the mSal ^plauatio, 

and al=0 from those associations, repreintltave^Li^'^®"®'™* 

CanW ftoTmet 


H ■! rrA 


ntheg 
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in this manner, the views which they had already expressed 
to the Commission m writmg 

The Jomt Conference also had the great advantage m all 
provinces of having mterviews with the Members and Mimsters 
of the provincial Government, who were good enough to develop 
foi the benefit of the Conference, m amplification of the written 
suggestions of the Government, their own peisonal views as 
regards constitutional changes 

Evidence was taken m the North-West Prontiei Piovmce 
by a Jomt Conference of the Commission and the Indian Cential 
Committee, assisted by four distinguished Indians resident in 
the Province whom the Commission had mvited to sit with 
them 

Non-official evidence from associations of an All-India char- 
acter was taken at whatever centre was the most convenient, 
usually either at Delhi or Calcutta 

At Delhi, where Central matters were under consideration, the 
Joint Conference consisted of the Commission and the Indian 
Central Committee Evidence was taken from officials of the 
Government of India by way of supplement to the descriptive 
material supphed 

Members of the Governor-Generars Executive Council were 
good enough to express to the Jomt Conference their own per- 
sonal views on some of the aspects of constitutional reform 

Shortly before we left India, a final conference was held for 
S days at Delhi of all the eight Provincial Committees, the Indian 
Central Committee and the Statutory Commission sitting 
togethei 

Between our arrival in India on our second visit and our de- 
parture, we travelled about 14,000 miles Evidence was taken, 
on 76 days in all, at the foUowmg places — Poona, Lahore, Kara- 
chi, Peshawar, Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Shillong, Calcutta, Ean- 
goon, Mandalay, Madras and Nagpur We have also visited many 
other areas besides these prmcipal towms and have done our 
utmost to make ourselves more familiar with various parts of 
British India We cannot lefram heie from recording an 
expression of our gratitude for the oreiwhelmingly generous hos- 
pitality which we received both from Indians and Europeans 
throughout our stay in India 

On our letuin to England further sittings of the Joint Con- 
ference were held, after the general election, between 10th June 
and 30th July, 1929 The Indian Central Committee Ind come 
to this countrj for the purpose The Conference heard, 
wicr aha, the personal views of some officials of the India Office 
and Members of the Secretarv of State s Council It aT«D took 
evidence from the High Commissioner for Indip and from a 
representative of the War Office 
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Extracts from the more impoilant portions of endence given 
in the presence of the press aie contained in SupplcmcntDr) Vol- 
umes X\' X\n. and X^Tt * 


The JRepoit of the Indian Centidl Committee aireadj been 
presented to Earhament (Cmd 3151 of 1929) Tne lieports of 
the Provincial Committees have been made public in India 
They are collected m Volume HI, which v ill it js understood, 
be presented to Parliament simultancousK vitb our Iteporl 
The collaboration of the Indian Committees, botli Central 
and Provmcial, has been of \er\ grert assi^^tauce to ns in the 
discharge of onr own task Quite apart from the great value 
of now having their recommendations embodied in their separate 
reports, we secured, by their coopeiation in ihe examination of 
material and in the taking of evidence a te-^ting of its \aliie of 
the most thorough kind, and illumination on the matters under 
consideration from man 3 angles 
Ve have also denied very great adiantage from the Rcmcw 
of the Auxiliary Committee on Education \\hich we appointed, 
under the powers conferred on us m the Ro%al Warrant, to 
enquire into the growth of Education m British India (see 
^ge 378 below) This report has already been presented to 
Parliament, under cover of an Interim Report b^ the Com- 
mission, as Cmd 3407 of 1929 


As our enqui^ drew to a dose we were mcreasmglj impressed 
"D X ^^ssioihty of considering the constitutional problems 
M Bntisn ^dia without tatmg into account the relations between 
Bntisb Ma and the Indian States Before proceeding with the 
task ^ formulating our conclusions, we accordinglv ascertained 
tnat ^mir ifajesty's (Jovemment would approve if we gave a 
possibly extended interpretation to our terms of reference bv 
not excluding this aspect &om our pumew 

At the same tme we soggested that the procedure to be foj- 
owed after our Eeport had been pnbhshed (which had been ont- 

19n oLm -Majesty -s Goveinment in 

9-/ quoted aboTe) should be remsed and a Ckmfetence set up 

nr suggestions and the Government’s acceptance of thpm 

Ksr.'Szi''"" s™ 
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development of Indja is likely to take, with the importance of bearing m 
nund tile relations whioh may develop ^tween Entish an d the Indian 
States We are not at present in the position to forecast the Report which 
we shall hope in due course to present to Parliament It is, however, already 
evident to us that, whatever may be the scheme which Parbament will 
ultimately approve for the future constitution and governance of British 
!&idia, it IS essential that the methods by which the future relationship between 
these two oonstitnent parts of Greater India may be adjusted, should be 
fully examined 

We have carefully considered the Report of the Butler Cemmuttee* but 
the terms of reference to that body did not cover the whole ground to be 
surveyed so far as these relations are concerned Our own recommendations, 
if we were to exclude from our purview the wider problem which we have 
mdicated, would, we feel, be unduly restiicted, and we therefore wish, 
before going further, to ascertam whether we should have the approval of 
His Majest^s Government m giving thw possibly extended mtexpretation 
to our own terms of reference It is not our purpose to seek to explore the 
field already traversed by the Butler Committee , but it seems clear that wo 
cannot afford to ignore the reactions of the presence of the States on the 
problem we are etndymg m British India, or the possible repercussions on 
the former of any recommendations we might frame regardmg the latter 
At certain points an inevitable contact takes place 

We venture to pomt out that if the Report we are pieparmg and the 
proposals to be subsequently framed by the Government take this w'lder 
range it would appear necessary, because of the need of consulting the States, 
for the Government to renae the scheme of procednre to be followed after 
these proposals are made known It seems to us that what would be required 
would be the setting up of some sort of conference after the Reports of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee bare been made, 
consider^ and published and their work has been completed, and that m 
this conference His Hajesfy’s Government would meet both representatives 
of British India and representatives of the States (not cccessani^ always 
together) for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agi^- 
ment for the final proposals which it would later bo the duty of His Hlajcsty’s 
^Government to submit to Parliament The procedure by Jomt Parliamcntazy 
'Committee conferring with delegations &om the Indian Legislature and other 
bodies, which was prenoosly contemplated and is referred to m my letter to 
the Viceroy of February 6th, 1928, wouW still be appropriate for the exam- 
mation of the Bill when it is sabsequently placed before Parliament, but 
would, we think, obviously have to be preceded by some such conference ns 
we have mdicated 

We realise that it is not for the Statutor} Commission to dense this 
subsequent procedure m detail, for onr task wiU be discharged when wc have 
reported But we feel that it is desirable to obtain an assurance from His 
Majesty’s Government that we shall not m tbeir new be travelling bej ond 
the terns of reference approved by Parliament if wc pursue what seems to 
us an mtegral element in our mvcstigation We have also thought it right 
to make plam to Majesty’s Government the consequence that such an 
assurance from His hlajcs^ ’a Govenunent is likely ultimately to ln^'x>I\ r, 
m order that the future course of procedure may be so shajxxl ns to provide 
means for consulting with the Indian States nsd to promote the full co 
operation of all parties and interests in the solution of the Indnn jiroblem 
os a whole 

Yours Tciy smccrcly, 

(Sd ) JOHN SIMOX 


See page 83. 
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25th October, 1929 

ilr dear Simon 

Vonr letter on behalf o! the Statntonr Ccasnussion raises i^es of such 
inpor^anee that I hare thought n^t before answering it to ctmsnlfe the 
leaders of other Parties I hare noic been able to ascertain their news, and 
they hare been good enongh to acmsm m the terms of mr replr 

His lIa]Kty's Goremmeut welcome the mtimatioa that your letter aSoids 
of the Statutory Commission’s desue to deal m its report with the wider 
aspects of the subject to which yonr letter directs attention It appears to 

Majesty s Government as it does to those on behalf of -nhom yon 
that voui work wonid necesanfr be rendered mote complete i£ it included a 
rarefnl eranunation of the methods br which the fatme idationdup of 
British India and the Indian States may be adjusted. 

His Majes^ s Government have given full considerauon to what von have 
said in yoor letter concemmg the consequential necesitv of some tension 
of the later prrMxdore as at pr^ent contemplated, and I am glad to be able 
to inform von that they concur m the new that von have expressed. His 
Majcsiy 3 Government are, with you, deeply sensible of the importance of 
th^ bringing the whole problem under comprehensive renew • and that 
under condinous winch mav promise to seenre as great a degree of unanimifev 

l><=Pochcable I^Ha,KlyEC«vmmieMoreabo|r«t]Tcoo«n.Ed 

to Snd mMM hv- tviich fhej maj- opproach the treetmeiit of the broad ones- 
hon 0 . Bnhsh Tottan constitahooal advance m eo-opeintion with aU Hiosa 
S tbT™ Potocal opmion It eeeme 

?tW^ tb,. ° ’>5- Ihe adoption of 

pr^me tint mil pcnnit the free repiesentatioa of all points of Tien- in 
‘^P Majestrs Government^ ufanv pro- 

It vTll be their earatet hope that bv this means .t mav »i 

e oa these pnvc issues to submit deSmte proposal 
nhicj. va, cammand a mde measure of general assSt^^ Perhament 

With mv best TOhes for the success of yonr further hbtmrs 
Yours Ten sincerely, 

(Sd) J KAIISAT JUCDOXAU) 
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We now pass to the first volume of our Eepoit, which will 
be followed shortly by the second volume which will contain our 
recommendations 
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selection to he a member of the Council of the Govemor-Genora! 




INTRODUCTION. 

1 TSvelve years ago, in April, 1918, tlie Montagn-Ghelmsford 
Report was signed Its joint authors, in the fiist chapter of 
that docuinezit, declared that the announcement made by Mi 
Montagu on 20th August, 1917, to the House of Commons was 
“ the most momentous utterance ever made in India’s chegueied 
history ” This claim is justified As the situation is reviewed 
after that intei\al it is manifest that this pionouncement sup- 
plies the goveinmg conditions to be observed and satisfied by 
any and evei^ scheme foi India’s futuie constitutional pro- 
gress Every ciicumstance was piesent which could add weight 
and authouty to the declaiation Its terms were settled by a 
Goahtion Cabinet — it is inteiesting to note that it was iJord 
Cuizon’s pen which inseited m the foimula the reference to 
“ lesponsible government ”* The British Parhament accepted 
the statement as made not meiely by the particular Administra- 
tion then in office, but as a pledge and assurance offeied to 
India by Britain herself No challenge was issued by any 
Party in the State Aftei Mi Montagu had returned from 
India with the Repoit drawn up by himself and the then 
Viceioy, indicatmg how the first step in implementing this 
declaration should be taken, the Goveinment of India Bill of 
1919 was introduced, and was passed by both Houses of Par- 
hament without a division being challenged at any cardmal 
stage The Jomt Select Committee of both Houses appomted 
to consider the Bill (after it had been read a second time in 
the House of Commons by general consent) leported that the 
plan pioposed by the Bill mterpreted the pronouncement of 
20th August, 1917, with scrupulous accuracy Among the 
changes which the Jomt CJommittee lecommended in the 
language of the Bill as first presented was an enlargement of 
the Preamble so as to reproduce as fully as possible the features 
of Mr Montagu’s declaration 

When the new Constitution was inaugurated, the Duke of 
Connaught, in the name of the King-Bmperor, reaffirmed the 
pohey of which the mitial stage was then bemg taken, and 
successive Viceioys have reiterated the assurance No respon- 
sible person has ever sought to lepudiate the commitments thus 
entered into, and they have recently been reaffirmed and em- 
phasised We enter upon our task, therefore, ujoon the basis 
and assumption that the goal defined by Mr Montagu lepie- 
sents the accepted pohey to be pursued, and that the only 
proposals worthy to be considered are proposals conceived in 
the spirit of the announcement of 20th August 1937, and 
inspired with the honest purpose of giving to it its due effect 
It is in this spint and with this purpose that we frame our 

* Life of Carzoa (HonoMsiioy), Vol HX, p 167. 

6997S * 
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Bepoli, and v>e can do no otha, for we aie appointed under 
a section of the ver) Act of Parhament winch contains the 
rrejmbJc 

nr. ISiontagu's Annotmcemeut. 

2 Ihe announcement made to tiie House of CJornmons on 20th 
August, 1917, by Mr Jlontagu was m the following terms — 

“ The pohcy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are m complete accord, is that 
of tne increasmg association of Indians m every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development of self- 
govermng msUtutions with a view to the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government m India as an mtegral part 
of the British Empire They have decided that substan- 
tial steps m this direction should be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a 
prehmmary to considering what these steps shonld be that 
there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion 
between^ those in authority at home and m India. His 
Majesty s Government have accordingly decided, with His 
Majest} s approval, that I should accept the Viceroy's invi- 
tation to proceed to India to discnss these matters witti the 
Mcero} and the Government of India, to consider with the 
victfoy the views of local Governments, and to receive 
with him the suggestions of representative bodies and others 
1 woum add that progress m this pohcy can only be 
recessive stages The Bntish Government 
I a r ® of India, on whom the Tesponabihty 

lies lor the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples. 

tnA (I ^ of the time and measure of each advance, 
tlin'p * guided by the co-operation received from 

deuce can he ri ® ®'^ont to which it js found that confl- 
posed in their sense of responsibihty *’ 

The Preamble. 

proiiiic'ta?'the\TCtcaLm‘i!f®^ Parhament to 

hnutli of Indian a^ciation of Indians in every 

development oj EGlf.™ *>“stration, and for the gradual 
•be iirorre=5nc realTsau^ "of ® view to 
ISrm.li India as an lateral pm “ 

^nd whereas urtirr^^' empire . 

o'lU l>n acliicicd effect to this pohcy can 

1 1 '1 '^'ib-t'.ntial steps in this fl* >*■ is expedient 

•'O'J 'vhoreas\™h^ *oula now be taken 

' ' *■' dct'niiineil onlv h\ p, manner of each advance 
; •' ' 1 - for ,he we ta4 ^®®P®“- 

' ! ' ® ™ ®®™iieement of the Indian 
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" And whereas the action of Parliament m such matters 
must be guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportuliilies of service will be conferred, and 
by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of lesponsibihty 

“ And whereas concurrently with the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India 
it 18 expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial 
matters the largest measnie of independence of the Govern- 
ment of India, which is compatible with the due discharge 
by the latter of its own re^KDnsibihties ” 

The Instrument of Instructions. 

4 In consequence of the passing of the Government of India 
Act, 1019, the Instrument of Lastructions from the Kmg- 
Emperor to the Governor-General of India was revised These 
revised Instructions weie issued on 15th March, 1921, and were 
shortly afterwards made public for general information Two 
of the paragraphs in this Instrument make duect refeience to 
the contents of the Preamble as follows — 

“ VI And inasmuch as the pohoy of Our Parhament os 
set forth in the Preamble to the said Government of India 
Act, 1919, We do hereby require Our said Governor-General 
to be vi^ant that this pohcy is constantly furthered alike 
by his Government and by the local Governments of all 
Oui presidencies and provinces ” 

" IX For above all thmgs it is Our will and pleasure 
that the plans laid by Our Parhament for the progressive 
leaiisation of responsible government m British India as 
an integral part of Our Empue may come to fruition, to 
the end that Bntish India may attain its due place among 
Our Doimnions Therefore, We do charge Our said 
Governor-General by the means aforesaid and by all other 
means which may to him s^m fit to guide the course of 
Our subjects in India whose governance We have com- 
mitted to his charge so that subject on the one hand always 
to the determination of Our Parliament, and, on the other 
hand, to the co-opeiation of those on whom new opportuni- 
ties of service have been confeired, progress towards such 
realisation may evei advance to the benefit of all Our 
subjects in Inia ” 

The prescribed goal and the prescnbed method. 

5 These, then, are the conditions, deliberately avowed and 
unswervingly maintained, undei which Parliament is about to 
enter upon a re-exammation of the vast Indian problem These 
conditions have a double aspect, and as there is a tendency for 
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some Lommeatacors to confine attention to the one point of 
Tie^. while critics of a different sdiool concentrate solely upon 
the otner, we feel that it is of tlw highest importance at the 
outset to emphasise the feet that the ilontagu declaration of 
1917 and the Preamble of 1919 embody both 


On ihe one hand the progiessivc realisation of responsible 
goTernmenl in Bntish India as an mtegral part of tie British 
Empire ’ is the fixed object to the attamment of which is 
cooperation with the Bidian peopfes themselves, British pohey 
stan^ pledged , the obstacles in the way (and we shall not fail 
to give a full and candid account of them) cannot be treated as 
defeating that object or as afiording a discharge from its pnrsmt 
They are of formidable a character that no opinion as to 
what should now be done is worth anvtbing at all ontil thev 
are duk appreciated bnt whatever the obstacles the object 
stands as the declared goal of Bntisb-Indian policy. 


On the other hand it is eqnaUy part and parcel ot the 
progress in the attain- 
object “ can only be achieved by successive 
I u ^ njanuer of each advance can be 

for the Perhament, npon irhom responsibditj- hes 

to m advancement of the Indian ^les " and 

.milt f ‘ke deasion as to the 

of the re^is fargely depend upon a jnst estimate 

tbe results and conse, nances of the steps already taken. 

at the efforts pnbhoisfs look askance 

ever str.imhtforuant »T.a account of these matters, how- 

pnreh Bntish eompositiS^f ***“ may >>e. The 

in many quarters itonr?,!i_2 moused resentment 

in onr pouer to altar which we did everything 

Coimmiiees (tor vho’se aid eo-opmtion ot Ihdien 

m3geslmg the callins of f grateful) and later by 

I'Cintt and the Emrt of Conference after this 

been made and pubS/ w Committee have 

retognise and to rewet rti.'' i learned enough of India to 
Cut ve tmst that iiTthe^Msirrh^ entire pnde of her sons 
bj e desTc not only to follow, inspired as they are 

TOent bin Iq Ejn-j canw^^”? statutory duty to Parha- 
Ivlrnfello-.subjectsuTj) Political progress, out 

- "'bc' and wiU candour and friendship 

' ' Hole which v. „ goodwill towards 

IsIm » rise ** Welj ftCtCmraJ —11 .vll 


■*rp < 
In-l 

In 


'Subiecis^^THTecoSuw?^^ ! political progress, our 
, ■' and Will finj “T® ^bat candour and friendship 

1 ''bich vj ^ of that goodwill towards 
■ I n.bi (iisiuss'ons. Onr assured wiU govern all 
''e hmci:^ ° IST" fo diade. but 

1 ; ' of whiii we are ^ ffommission we hold and 
. I . r, 'be dKision IS ^ 'be steps that 

r of *i,„ be full oppor- 
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Arrangement of Report— Volume One. 

7 Tile plan of oiu Report is as follows It is diMded into two 
\oUuncs, corresponding to the two parts into w'hich oui statutory 
task falls We arc directed, in the first place, to “ enquire into 
the woiking of the sjstcm of go\ernment, the growth of educa- 
tion. and tlie dc^eloplncnt of icprcscntativo institutions in 
British India, and matters connected theiewith *' Our first 
^olulne If occupied with this sune}' But we are further 
required to rci>orl ns to the future, and our second volume 
picsents the conclu'^'ions .ind iccommcndations at which we have 
arrived 

The sunej contained m our first ^olumc is divided into se\en 
parts In Bart I wc deal with “ The Conditions of the Brohlem.” 
The Monlagu-Cliclmsford Repoit contained a biilliantly written 
chapter with the same title, and to this \re shall make frequent 
refeicncc But it is, we feel, necessaiy to provide foi Parlia- 
ment afresh in a compendious form, a statement, as accurate 
and impartial as wc can make it, of what India is — its vast size 
and varied population, its conglomeration of races and religions, 
its social divisions, its economic circumstances, and its growung 
political consciousness We have added to this Part an account 
of the Indian States and of the Array in India, both of these 
subjects cxeicise so gicat an influence on the Indian problem 
as a whole, and are so vitallj involved in its future treatment, 
that then importance must be firmly grasped befoie we deal with 
each in closei detail latei on Much of this description in 
Part I will be regarded by those who are intimate with India 
as elementary, but the elements are not everj’wherc appreciated 
and borne in mind We have ourselves found that two 
visits, in the course of which we have travelled through every 
part of British India, together with the strudy of a vast amount 
of accumulated matenal and the opportunity of friendly contact 
with men and women drawn from every section of Indian society, 
have left us with a much clearer view of these elementary con- 
siderations than we can claim to have had before We feel, 
therefore, that Parhament will expect ns to set out these matters 
as a preliminary to the discussion of any constitutional question 

8 In Part II we set out our account of “ The Existing Con- 
stitutional Structure.** Much (though not all) of this is to be 
deduced from the present Government of India Act The 
principal matter which Parhament will be called on to consider 
at the final stage will be, of course, proposals for the amendment 
of that Act 

The Government of India Act, however, le a statute of over 
150 clauses and five schedules, moreover, the Act itself provides 
foi the making of Eules dealing with topics of the first order of 
importance such as the workmg out of the system of dyarohy 
in the provinces, the eleotoial code, and other matteis The 
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test of the Kiiles is considerably longer tiian the Act itself 
Even if all these doeninents were readily available, and in the 
hands of those who will shortly be called upon to consider them, 
it would still, we think, be ahsolntely necessary to present the 
result of them afresh m a form best calcnlated to bring out 
their main features, and to pronde a working basis for what is 
to follow But, in fact, the neees^ry material is not as a whole 
readily available and we have spared no pains to make our own 
accsount of the present conshtnbon of British India, and of the 
relation between its different parts, as informing and compre- 
hensive as we can 


The constitutional history leading np to the present Beforms 
IS dealt with in the Montaga-C3ielmsford Eeport, and m many 
authontative works Some knowledge of this is, of course, 
essential to a due understanding of the present structure, but 
save for a bnef introduction to Part 11 and some mcidentsl 
references, we have thought it unnecessary to add yet another 
description to those already available of the steps which led 
to the estabbshiuent of the coating constitution 


9 In Parts IH and IV of this volume we pass to the first 
matter which is specifically referred to us for our report by the 
erejs of the section under which the Statutory CJommission was 
wastitu^, m , the working of the existing system of govern- 

Worlmig of to 
“e entkig into 

the It* ot to Government of Indio Act nnd 

HhS r! “‘^^'’togu-Oielinsford Eeport cannot by tbem- 
hoc hr the * >0 highly instmctive to observe 

i mal he ‘be mtentions of the 

otner may be regarded as realised m practice We have for 

IsTcrr Ofihe r dL a indy 

oE India Act cmne ml fora Sllrf eT“ 

snhiccl, indiiara.r the Annml ertenavo records on the 

in accordsnce inth the T-e”” ^Ports presented to Parliament 

holies IVc hare seen 

'e;=ion, and have had evidenee legislative bodies in 

coit'rt vMlh, oEcials and no^ffi;,*!”^ “I 

raptncnM oE Torhine the Bef™” mT 
vn.i pjj j provmcial Govm* Government of India 
C..-nnM.sionwUhehboate^!!!“*?‘\P™"^'^ the Statntory 
t’le v.,lj,ca of enijain and their tom have been 

C->,,fcrLn-c hctrccn bntselv^l^aV'r “f ‘h® 

I dtnco-ithe'ngtalcn w. v ^® toian Committees Tfhen 
" l'’e fcpart, of Z '“r* to advantage 

1 "i >.il 1 Provincial Committees 

‘ 1' the end ’’r™,!’'* '"th appended 

‘ ■ ‘1 e Members of the Indlli' labonons con- 

dian Central Committee 
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Part m, then, includes chapters dealing with the relation 
between the electoiate and its Insisting representatives, the 
interplay of forces between the legislatures and the Executive, 
and the course of Indian pohtics during the last ten years in the 
hght of the Peforms We have included ar> estimate of the 
extent to which pohtical parties aie developing in British India, 
and a survey of some of the mfiuences which go to form pohtical 
opinion 

10 So far, however, in Parts H and IH, we have been deal- 
ing primarily with the statutory structure of the Government 
of India and its woikmg This statutory structure is chiefly 
concerned with the Indian legislatures, their powers and com- 
poation, and with the extent to which the Executive is respon- 
sible to them But no account of the constitutional system 
of British India would be complete which did not deal with the 
machinery of admimstration and the way it works We propose, 
therefore, in Part IV to give a separate description of 

The AdmimstratiTe and Judicial System This mcludes 
an account of the functions and organisation of the 
various admimstrative services, such as the Indian Civil 
Service and the Pohce Service as well as of vanous 
provmcial services On the judicial side, we shall have 
to explain the constitution of the vanous High Courts, and 
of the mfenor tribunals which admimster civ^ and cnmmal 
justice All these matters are, of course, vitally involved in 
proposals for constitutional change, and the future of the day- 
by-day administration in the hands of executive and judicial 
officers needs io be considered m relation to possible develop- 
ments of the Montagu-Chehnsford Beforms no less carefully 
than the revision of the structure and powers of legislative 
bodies We propose m this Part also to include a descnption 
and. criticism of local self-government and an account of the 
minor admmistrations, especially of the North West Frontier 
Froviace and B^uchistui. This will complete the picture of 
the existmg system as it affects the hie and well-being of the 
inhabitants of British India 

11 Part V IS entitled The System of Public Finance.” 
Finance enters so deeply and at so many pomts into the structure 
of Indian government that we have found it necessaiy to 
describe the present situation, and how it has come about, m 
considerable detail The Commission was so fortunate as to 
secure the services of Mr T Euyton as Financial Assessor 
Mr Layton accompamed us on our second visit to India As 
the result of his minute and expert investigation, he has pro- 
vided us with a Eeport which we shall mclude in our second 
volume and on which ocr proposals regarding Finance are 
largely based But m order to appreciate the extremely im- 
portant issues mvolved, we must first give a full account of the 
fiscal situation as it is 
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13 Part TI deals with another topic which is, by the terms 
of the etstnie, specifically melu^d in the Statutory^ Conums* 
Sion’s inqmiy This is *' The Growth of Education in BnfaBh 
Bidia.” Here again we have been much assisted by experts 
The Renew drawn np by tiic AnxihaTy Committee, over which 
Sir Philip Hartog presided, bas already been pnbhshed and we 
haie made extensive nse of it m framing this part of oor 
Report 

Finally, m Part VH, which is entitled " Public Opinion lu 
Ridia”, we shall bnefiy indicate our view of the extent of 
political consciousness and our estunale of the forces at work 
in Indian public bfe to-day 


Volume Two. 

13 These seven Parts constitute the first volume, and will fur- 
nish, SO far as we are able to do so, a survey of the matters 
necessary to be appreciated and home m mmd before we 
enter u^n the second and concluding portion of onr ta^ and 
report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to 
establish the pnociple of responsible government, or to extend, 
modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government now 
existing in British India " 

Our second lolume, therefore, discusses future developments 
m connection with vanous matters dealt tath in Volume I, includ- 
ing the position of the Indian States, and makes a senes of 
proposals and recommendations based on the survey we have 
om lined V e have examined many schemes and euggestioDs 
abundant and, while it is true that we were 
01)111™*^^*^* YTV mportant bodies of Bidian 

' opportumtj of stodw the 

W appomted by tb? AB-PartSs^Con- 

other still mni-n attention to its contents, and to 

opinion of contemporary Indian 

I" “tool - hare been deprived 

ton's “ “iditfon, a 

Kqii-ct bi tlie vononc proposals pnt forward at onr 
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and digest the suivey of the piesent position on which our 
recommendations are based, and m the light of which we 
beheve them to be justified If the account we have given in 
Volume I IS just and fair, we believe that our recommendations 
in Volume II will be found to be wise and necessaiy The 
general arrangement of Volume H will be found at the 
beginning of that volume 

In handling matters so vaiious and so vital, it appears to 
us to be absolutely necessary hrst to establish the greatest 
possible measure of agreement as to the fundamentals of the 
Indian problem, before hastening to consider the method, the 
pace and the duection of the advance that can now be made 
along the load cowaids its ultimate solution 
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CHAPTEB 1— PBELTMISAEX AM> STATISTICAL 

13 The central mass of Asia throws out to the nest, beyond 
the Urals, the sub-continent which we call Europe, and to the 
south, beyond the higher barner of the Himclajas, the sub- 
continent which we call India Vanous races of the same 
Aryan stock, presumably migrating from some common centre 
m distant ages, have established &emselves in both these sub- 
continents IMjence they came, and wbat proportions they 
bear to other and earlier races, are matters of doubt and con- 
troversy In the case of India at any rate, there remain inter- 
mingled with the descendants of Aryan mvaders, as we shall 
have occasion to pomt out later on, very large numbers who 
are believed to represent pre-Aryan mhabitants, as well as con- 
siderable infiltrations from other sources There are civihsa- 
tioas of equal antiqmty with that of India which have passed 
completely away , but m much of India there is an unchanged 
outlook on life, a contmumg social tradition, and a cbaiactenstic 
philosophy that endures Hindu orthodos-v is still governed 
by interpretations of the contents of the 1'edas Systems of 
medicme which are coeval with Hippocrates still have their 
exponents and their adherents Id ^ite of the eagerness with 
which pohtical India is embraemg modem ideas of govern- 
ment, the ancient soaal system of Hinduism which has evolved 
a ngid compUcatiou of innumerable castes, from the Brahmin 
at the top to the panah at the bottom, continues to control 
. 4 ^^ .f Noughts of more than two hundred out of the 
d20 mi^ons of the population of India with a persistence and 
authority undreamed of in the western world. 

fif B^sia be esduded) possesses a real unity, 
•though no one is likely to fall into the error of regarding Eurow 
^asmgle nation In the case of India, a 

M outcome of the mosTSeS 
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making’ for unification must be taken into full account One 
is the prevalence of English as the general means of communi- 
cation among educated men m diffeient parts of India • The 
othei is the giowth of a passionate deteimination among the 
pohtically minded classes of all Indian races and rehgions to 
assert and uphold the claim of India as a whole to its due 
place m the woild It would be a piofound eiror to allow 
geographical dimensions or statistics of population or complexities 
of lehgion and caste and language to behttle the sigmficance 
of what IS called the " Indian Nationahst Movement " True 
it IS that it duectly affects the hopes of a very small fiaction 
of the teemmg peoples of India True it may be that its 
leaders do not reflect the active sentiments of masses of men 
and women m India, who know next to nothing of pohticians 
and are absoibed m pursuing the traditional course of their 
daily hves But none the less, however hmited m numbers 
as compared with the whole, the pubhc men of India claim 
to be spokesmen for the whole, and m India the Nationahst 
movement has the essential characteristic of all such manifesta- 
tions — it concentrates all the forces which are loused by the 
appeal to national digmty and national self-consciousness 

Areas. 

17 At the end of this volume is a map, m colours, by refer- 
ence to which the figures of area and population relating to 
India may be moie readily followed and undeistood These 
figuies are tabulated m an Appendix at the end of this Part of 
the Report f The total area involved amounts to about 
1,800,000 squaie miles — that is to say, more than twenty times 
the area of G-ieat Britain Another method of comparison, 
whidi IS often employed, is to say that India is as large as the 
whole of continental Emope without Russia, and this lemains 
true even though the map of Europe after the war is consulted 
Of the total area of India, approximately 700,000 square miles 
(yellow) — more than one-third of the whole — ^he withm the 
boundaries of the Indian States, which are not Biitish territory at 
all, though they are under the surerainty of the Bntish Crown 

* Nearly all tlie deliating la the vanoas Indian legislatures is 
condacted in. English as the necessary medium of communication The 
occasional use of a vernacular tongue only serves to emphasize the cxcep> 
tion For example, in the Madras li^islatire Council, Tamd-speakiug 
memhers will he understood only by a minority, Telugu and Kanarese 
are in the same cose, and Engbsh provides the greatest common measure 
Great efforts hare been made, as is natural, by Nationalists to irean 
Hindi as the governing langnage of political India, and it or its 
allied tongues hare the widest vogue of any Indian 'tongue, hut it is 
significant that at the annual assembly of the Congress Party, as well 
as of other AlHndia gatherings, English is widely used, as it must 
be Of course, this prerailmg httgua franca is only arailable for the 
educated few The masses are as ignorant of it as the masses of Europe 
are of Latin 

t Appendix I, pp lOS-110 
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These States are nearly 600 m number and tarj in size fiom 
Kashmir or Hyderabad, the largest, tilth an area greater than 
England and Scotland, to properties of a few acres The rest, 
which constitutes British India, is made up of nmc " Gotemors* 
Erovmces " togefher with certam other aieas, of which the most 
important is the Korth-West Frontier Provmce 
The largest of the Goremors’ Provinces, viz , Burma, covers 
A greater area than the whole of France, the Presidency of 
Madras and the Presidency of Bombay, which come next m 
size, are each of them bigger than Italy; the Punjab, the United 
Piovmces and the Central Provinces each exceed Great Britain 
m size, the area of the provmce fcnonn as Bihar and Onssa 
closely ipproxnnates to that of England and Scotland together ; 
the ftesidencj of Bengal is somewhat smaller than this, and 
Assam, the smallest m area of the Governors' Provinces, is of the 
size of England taken alone 


Papulation. 

18 If we turn from areas to populations, the scale of thmga 
IS not less important to be home m nund The total popula- 
tion of India, according to the last available census (March, 
1921), is 318,9i2,000, or about one-fifth of that of the whole 
world Of these, 247 ,060,000 were enumerated m British India 
and 71,900 000 were classed as m the Indian States * Thus, 
while the Indian States constitute fnlly one-third of India in 
area, they contain between one-fourth and one-fifth of its total 
populatum British India, therefore, as the Montagu-Chelms- 
lord Beport pointed out,t has nearly two-and-a-half tunes the 
population of the United States, Bengal and the United'Pio- 
VTiices have each of them, more mhabitants than Gieat Britain, 
and Madras about the same number, Bihar and Onssa comes 
next with 34 000.000. the Punjab Ms just over aS\m?“ 

S oooom Sro’T’i Sf of 

13,000,000, the Ceotral Proviiices bare shgbtly more and 
Assam completes tbe tale with 7 500,000 inhabitLts. a ’figure 

of Belgium oi Sv^u 

Languages. 

thrcomnlShoo*‘*f 1 °* '‘f PoP'>f®hon must be added 

eLm? language Among the educated mmonty, 

last census showed that m “ ’'“S® 

thousand males and two m ever^^tCiMTA Persons (16 in every 
m English The langoaS * females) were hterate 

-~2 _aiigoage with .he wide st currency among the 

T il'Cneport, pata 
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general population is Hmdusta>pi m its two forms and scripts 
“ Urdu ” and " Hindi ” Urdu was the language of the camp 
and court of the Muhammadan invader and Moslems generally 
prefer to use the Arabic script and to mclude words of Persian 
origm -Hindus, on the other hand, while speaking the same 
tongue, employ a Sanskntic script and use denvatives from Sans- 
krit This language might well have become the official language 
of the admmistiation, hut foi the victory of the “ Anghcists ” a 
century ago, when Persian was ousted in favour of Bughsh as the 
official medium But Hindustam is far from being generally 
undeistood all ovei India Por example, m theMadrasPresidency, 
the prevailing vernaculars belong to a totally different family 
.of speech, the Dravidian family, represented principally by 
Telugu — which is also spoken in Hyderabad State — Tamil, 
Kanarese (which is also the mam language of Mysore) and 
Malayalam Bengah is the natural tongue of nearly 50 milhous 
of people m Bengal, Western Assam, Bihar and Onssa Maiaithi 
is spoken in parts of Bombay, the Central Provmces, Berar 
and Hyderabad , Punjabi m the Punjab and Kashmir , Gujerathi 
in Gujerat and Baroda State , Bajastham in Bajputana and 
Central India , Smdhi in Smd , and so on Burma and the 
Assam hills, again, use tongues of an entirely distinct linguistic 
f amil y The census enumerates altogether 222 vernaculars 
for India, but, without going mto all these details, it is enough 
to say that a man, who wished to make himself generally under- 
stood in all parts of India (without mcluding special areas or 
remote tribes) would have to be master of as many separate 
tongues as a nngmst who was prepared to accomplish the same 
achievement throughout Europe 

20 It is manifest^ therefore, that, so far as the factois of 
area, ^pulation and language enter into the conditions of the 
problem, /Parhament must, as the Mbntagu-Chelmsford Eeport 
insisted, “ face its immensity and difficulty We are fai 
from saying that the constitutional future of British India can 
be 'decided .by statistics, but we are clear that it cannot be 
evolved by ignoring their agnificance 


* M/C Report, para 133 
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CHAPTEB 2 —THE COtTSTETSTDE AMI THE TOTVES. 
Tredoniinance ot Agricultuie. 

21 Far more important than the counting of heads and the 
tneaannng of distances is a dee appreciation of the hie of the 
people to whom these figures apph and for the saie cf irhom 
an; system of goiernmem should exist V>'e shall on suhseqnent 
chapters attempt a sketch of tiie diversiT-es ot creed and caste, 
wEch are so sinking a featnre of Indian souetr. Bui first we 
n;n=t emphasise as did the authors of the Honiagn-Chelmsfotd. 
Beport, toe predominan'ly rural character of the Indian popiila- 

t on W'e cannot hope to better the descnprion contained in a 
1 , .• 
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remain The organisation of Indian industiy in certain laige 
towns is every year assuming greater importance, facilities for 
the villager to visit an adjommg town or reach the railway are 
mcreasing and in many country centres during the last year or 
two the enterpiiBing propiietor of a motor-bus can count on 
a full load , three general elections for the provmcial councils and 
foi the Cential Legislative Assembly have taken place, and 
some 3 per cent of the rural population (about 10 per cent of 
the adult males) have had the novel experience of visiting a 
polling-booth and being helped to cast a vote , elections for local 
bodies some of which are of less recent ongm, and which more 
closely touch both the interest and the understandmg of the 
countryside, have occasionally stirred the hves of a shghtly 
larger fraction ; villagers have been gathering m the cool of the 
day to hsten to the contents of a vernacular newspaper com- 
municated by one who could r^d it , co-operative societies in 
many distncts are begi nnin g to give the agncultmist a better 
sense of the unpoitance of working with his neighbour for some 
common purpose , and the organisation of this or that group of 
pohticians in the towns may have its representative m the village 
teacher or tradesman or small official But any quickening of 
general political judgment, any widening of rural honzons beyond 
the traditional and engrossmg interest of weather and water and 
crops and cattle, with the round of festivals and fairs and family 
ceremonies, and the dread of famme oi flood — any such change 
from these immemonal preoccupations of the average Indian 
villager is bound to come very slowly indeed 

The Iiinlithgow Report. 

23 The latest and most authoritative survey of the conditions 
of Indian village life is to be found m the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agnculture in India • That Commission, which 
was presided over by the Marquis of Lmhthgow, was appointed 
in 1926 It made two comprehensive tours in India for the 
purpose of colleoting evidence and taking observations, and signed 
its Report m April, 1928 We venture to express the opinion 
that no one not acquainted with Indian rural hfe by experience 
on the spot, can regard himself as adequately informed of the 
terram to which projects of constitutional reform are to be applied 
until he has made some study of the survey made by the 
Agricultural Commission We refer more particularly to 
Chapters I (pp 5 to 14) and XIV (pp 477 to 510) of the Report, 
and it 18 from these Chapters that we have exti acted most of the 
short descnption contained in the five following paragraphs It 
18 dangerous to generalise about anything in India, and there are 
of course material differences in rural Me, as m cverj thing else, 
in different provinces What follows must be regarded as a 
geneial, and to some extent a composite, picture It cairies the 
authonty of the members, both Indian and Bntisli, of the 
Agricultural Commission, and our own observations entirely con- 
fim it 
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Characteristics of Village liife. 

24 Almost everywhere in India it would appear that, from 
time immemonal, the rural population has hved m small 
villages, the mud or baroh^ houses of which are huddled 
together in a more or less compact aiea situated in the midst of 
the fields which provide tiie means of livelihood to their 
occupants The farms and farmsteads whidi aie so prominent 
a feature of the rural life of Western countries are almost entirely 
absent * There is no obvious link between the home of the 
indiMdual cnltnator and the fields he tills His house is m the 
village, aud the fields which make up his small holdmg are 
scattered over the area of land attached to it In the south and 
east , holdings average about five acres , 8lsewliK*e not mtff e than 
haT of them exceed this limit Most of the 500,000 villages have 
not ^ et been touched by metalled roads or railways , post offices 
are many miles apart, and telegraph offices still more distant 
from each other Except m the north-west, ihe whole of the 
country is dependent on the monsoon, and all major agricultural 
operations are fixed and timed by tbia phenomenon Unless 
perennial iingation is available, chmalac conditions thus restrict 
agncultural operations to a few months of the year Under the 
preiaihng system of tillage, the amah holdings do not provide 
occupation for more than half the time of the cultivator The 
urban population being xelatively small, the demand fcff 
ogncuUur.il produce for final consumptioD m the towns is shght 
m comparison uith the whole volume of production Circum- 
stances therefore have combined to maintain what is, m large 
measure, a self-sufficing type of agriculture 
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ofticialb, gonetallj hciiditai}, such as the headman, the 
.iccotuitanl, the wptcluuan — persons cairying different titles 
in chffoient i>roMnccb, but leprescuting the tiaditional 
orgaiusvitioii of Milage life In all but the smallest Milages, there 
aic one or more sl:illcd aihsaiis, carpenters or ironsmiths, who 
pioMdo and lojiair the simple agricultmal implements, bullock 
goal, and w.itoi lifts Household lequiroraents die supphed 
b\ a shop or two, \\ho^o owneis fiequcntly proMde the first 
market foi Milage pioduce and add to their earmngs by engaging 
in inono;( lending Almost in\arjabh ihcic is a religious bmld- 
ing a temple «<hnnc, oi mosque 

Xtinutations to Bural Progress. 

20 Three convidoiations ha\e combined to limit any incentive 
upon the rural cultnator to add to his wealth by producing more 
than he icquitcb for the immcdiato needs of himself and Ins 
famih In the first place, the tilleis of the soil are pursumg 
traditional lucthods upon holdings inherited from theu fathers 
before them and dnided, as Hindu and customary law pre- 
scribed, in equal shares amongst sons oi male agnates Por 
generations past, the pursuits of the people have been pre- 
determined b} something in the nature of an occupational caste 
or guild s.Nsteiu The admirable work done by the agricultural 
departments of Government, the teaching by precept and 
cNamplo of more scieuiific agricultural methods, provision 
of better seed and purer stock, the remarkable effort m the 
Gorgaon District of the Punjab which is chiefly due to the 
personality of Mr P L. Brayne — all these thmgs are having 
their effect and have good results to show But the root facts 
of Indian village life remain and must be appreciated no less by 
the constitutional reformei than by the agricultural adviser 

27 Secondly , the lack of communications and of organised 
trade and commerce have been in the past, and still are to a 
most mateiial degree, obstacles to a nse in the standard of 
life no less than to the wider political outlook of the Indian 
villager Unless commumcations develop and organised tradmg 
w'lth distaut customers aiisos, the cultivatmg classes have no 
motne, beyond that which may be furnished by a local demand, 
to produce in excess of their own needs, and where everyone 
in the same neighbourhood is growing the same crops the local 
demand is not hkely to pioiude a gieat mcentive Increased 
labour brings no adequate reward, if there is no use or enjoyment 
to which the increased out-turn can be put The cultivation of 
a small holding by the joint effoits of a-family (with the women 
often taking their full burden of heavy toil) provides in normal 
tunes for the simple standard of hving which is all that the 
cultivator dreams of attammg Here, again, the last 50 years 
have seen influences at work which have had profound effects 
upon the development of Indian agriculture, though it is difficult 
to see the result in the inspection of an orinary Indian village 
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The carrying out of Tast projects of irrigation has transformed 
many areas from the barest de^rt to fertile ground favourablo 
for cereals, or sugar, or cotton, or other crops The opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1S69 revolutiomsed the figures for the 
export of Indian agncultnral products The total exports of 
India at the tune -when the Canal was opened were valued at 
Us 80 crores, then about JE80,000,000 For the three years end* 
mg 1926-27 the average value of the annual exports of India 
exceeded Bs 350 crores, i e , about £262,500,000 And by far 
the greater part of the volume of exports is contributed by 
agricultural panels, cotton, jute, oil seeds, wheat and tea being 
the chief items At the same tune roads have unproved and 
extended, and railways have spread, with the result that the 
principal agncultnral products of India find a ready sale at a 
distance yone the less, rural Bidia remains pre-eminently the 
laud of the small holder , large scale fannmg, exen m the altered 
conditions of to-day, is practised by few. The typical agricul- 
tunst IS still the man who possesses a pair of buhochs and 
cultivates a few acres, with the assistance of his family and of 
occasional hired labour 


Increase in Bural Security. 

28 There is a third reason, and it is far from being the least 
s^^caut of the three, which goes to explain the backwardness 
of ladiaii agncolture in the past and at the same tune to account 
wr later progre^ "When &e cultivator cannot be certain that 
he will be left in possession of the harvest he has sown, the 
incentive to put more labour and capital into the land or to 
cultivate a larger area than is required for the mamtenante of 

There were few periods in 
ae recorfed histo^ at India antenor ta the Bntish adnums- 
teation when over large tranfs, the internal peace was not ereatlv 
istnrbed and the demands of the State on the land w^ not 
heavy to an exte^ which made its possession a habdiS-^ther 
aan an asset The first factor wh.^ changed 

tte colntt establishment of peace w ith.n 

npon the estabhshment'^mtemal*** hordm IVillowmg close 
and elaborate mqmn into^*^™ exhanstive 

forms the basS’oT^ 

of rights XU the land came^e record 

Bjstem already m existence of rh. tased npon the 

rerenne, either pennaSlV or^f demand for land 

-heve the revfn™“"^yij TmS ’“g 

oncertamty harassing anaetj of 

modem was developed the 

hountmg tear ot the Indian e™r- 

foo.ne In carher days, 

avonrable seasons yielded a 
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surplus, tins was stoied locally, but the contingency of famine 
was too lemote to deteimine mass conduct and, for long, 
Governments met famine when and where it occurred The 
modem view of the lesponsibihty of the State was not reached 
until long after India had passed under the Giown, and it was 
not until the last decades of Uie 19th century that a definite 
famme poUoy was formulated Since the senes of enquiries 
info famine came to a close m 1901, great economic changes have 
taken place in India The development of imgation on a vast 
scale m the Punjab has immensely mcreased the resources of 
that provmce, and similar enterprises are m operation elsewhere 
The Sukkur Barrage on the Indus will, when completed, bnng 
water to a barren aiea in Smd larger than the whole cultivated 
area of Egypt The Lloyd Bam, south of Poona, which was 
opened m 1928 by the then Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie 
Wilson, IS another great woik, containing indeed a larger mass 
of masonry than the Assouan Dam itself 

The effects of improvements m both mternal and ext^nal 
communications have made themselves increasmgly felt and the 
evidence of growmg rural piospenty, since the commencement 
of the present century, is admitted by all who have long and 
close expenence of the country to be manifest The system of 
agriculture followed in many places, as, for example, in the 
cultivation of rice in the deltas, has attained a very high 
standard and rural India to-day lies open as, perhaps, the widest 
field in the world for the application of all the help that science 
can afford and that organisation, trainmg and education can 
bring within reach Chapter XTV of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion’s Heport contams a detailed and most mstructive account 
of what has been done in the rural areas of India in the direc- 
tion of impiovmg public health, in grappling with disease, m 
promotmg co-operation and in endeavouring to raise the standard 
of life No fair-minded observer wsitmg the Indian country- 
side to-day can fail to be struck alike by the magmtude of the 
work to be done and by the zeal and exertion with which those, 
whether officials or Mmisters, who have the work in hand, are 
tackhng their stupendous task 

But the fact remains, and must remain, that in a country so 
extensive as India, the effects of any single measure are apt 
to be so dispersed that they can be discerned with difficuliy and 
that m spite of the progiess that undoubtedly has been made 
and of the great increase in the gross wealth of the country, 
the ordinary cultivator on his tiny ploi is still a man of few 
resources, with small means for meeting his limited needs — 
usually ilhterate, though not on that account necessarily wantmg 
in shrewdness — with an outlook confined by tiadition and en- 
vironment, and needing above all ihmgs that those T\ho consider 
hifi futuie as a citizen should undeistand somethmg of his life as 
a man 
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TTiban Conditions. 

29 \Ye nQ-w torn to the urban areas, and endeavour lo pre- 
sent in like fashion some slight pictme of contemporary condi- 
tions so far as these bear dnrectly upon the constitutional 
poblem The Itet Indian c^sns enumerated close npon 319 
millions of people in India, and of these less than 32^ milhons 
were counted in urban areas This is 10 2 per cent of the 
whole, and forms a sinking contrast with the corresponding 
figure of 79 per cent , which the last census found to be the pro- 
portion of the i>opulation of England to be classed as urban 
The distnbution of the uihan population of India is \ ery unequal , 
it vanes from 23 per cent m Cie British areas included jn the 
Bombaj Presidency, to 3 per cent m Assam The small 
number of very large towns in India js indeed most remarkable , 
Calcutta and Bombay have more than a milbon inhabitants 
each , Madras and its cantonment contain just over half a milhon , 
but m the whole of India there are only 33 towns which have 
a pcpnlation of over 100 000 The largest tovm of any Indian 
State IS Hyderabad whicb, with its cantonment, refumed 
404,000 Nearly three-quarters of the urban population of India 
iS found in the smaller towns, which are of a distinct type differ- 
ing from the great cities Each has its bazaar quarter where 
sfaopkeepeie and merchants (Kmgregate Any manufacturing 
mdustry there is will be usually carried on m small workshops 
Many of these smaller towns t^mbine the status of a mum- 
ei^Utv with that of the headquarters of a surronndmg district, 
whose administration, judicial bx^mess, and local goNernment 
centre there, much as the affairs of an En gli sh county are con- 
centrated at the prmcipal county town But there aie indica- 
tions that, as Indian commerce and industry develop, the 
medium-sized country town tends to lose population while the 
larger cities continue to grow 

30 mat however is more difficult to desenbe and more 
mporfant to grasp is the general nature of thb urban popula- 
tion, and here agam the figures of the Indian census ronvev 
^onnation which is of more than purely statistical value In 
fflanmactuniig cities, most of the mhabitants are tem- 
““'es who do not bung their 
S ooi, Calcutta, for example, is the birthplace 

Cl Mlj ddo per thousand of its inhabitants The number of 

found that there were mnra ^ census 

Citj- as rSav tS m the 

striking The exnlanatirm ^ almost equally 

in the industrial towns of India 

as permanent town dwellers ^ * regard themselves 

'ometimcB mdeed from rural' areJa countryside, 

<liC5 have left their 

them come from the lowest ^ost of 

members of the depressed cIasS^Qr^!T~''r?®®® men, like 
1 -ea Classes, or impoverished small-holders 
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Many of them will letnrn for the season of planting or harvest 
Hence arises one at least of the difficulties in organismg the 
indnstnal workers of iTidm 

The Indian Industrial Worker. 

31. The Indian peasant who goes to some busy centre of 
activity to supplement his income, often hves there under con- 
ditions which are almost ummagmable to the British workmg 
man. Climate renders possible, and habit makes natural, a state 
of thmgs which Indian social reformers, workmg for the im- 
provement of the poorest of their fellow-citizens are bound 
to take most seriously to heart. "When the census of 1921 was 
taken, 70 per cent of the tenements in Bombay weie classified 
as consisting of only one room, and the average number of 
nersons m this one loom tenement was ascertained to be 4 03 
The census report declared that m Karachi the overcrowdmg 
was even worse than m Bombay, and the congestion of the 
poorer quarters m many other towns is almost as bad The 
conditions under which most of the mdustnal workers hve tend 
to be much worse than the conditions under which they work 
The immigrant to the cily preserves his village standards of 
hfe, condihons which may pass muster in rural areas cannot 
be observed m a crowded town without creating a slum Tet 
India, now a member of the League of Kations, and m close 
touch with the International Labour Bureau, has its Factory 
Act passed in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Washmgton Conference and other international conventions, the 
administration of which is in the hands of provincial Govern- 
ments as a “ reserved subject ** with a Chief Inspector of 
Factories m each provmce Unfortunately, the number of 
inspectors is not always adequate. We shall have some furthei 
observations to make on the relations of the State to industry m 
India in a later section of our Keport 

Urban Housing. 

32 There has been a material improvement m housmg con- 
ditions m some industrial areas smce the census report of 
1921 was drawn up The tembJe slums of Indian cities mostly 
grew up in the last century, and the work of Improvement 
Boards, even in the places where they were set up, was at 
first slow and limited But now-a-days, as the debates in the 
Legislative Assembly and elsewhere have shown, the conscience 
of enlightened India has been stirred Careful mumcipal con- 
trol of new buildings is now the rule, and m Bombay, for 
example, the City Improvement Trust — ^now merged in the 
mumcipahty — ^has to its credit a list of large schemes which are 
providmg hght and air in areas formerly the site of insamtary 
hotels The work has been earned out with the co-operation 
and support of busmess men, both British and Indian, and of 
local landlords, and has been supplemented by the housmg 
schemes of the Bombay Government, which are helping to pro- 
vide out of pubhc funds a better class of tenement Similai 
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man to the cop 5 Tng cleik NumerouB in the provincial capitals, 
but with some representatives in every considerable town, the 
members of the pubhc services form a section of educated India, 
less vocal, but more expenenced and responsible than any other 

The Indian educated class presents a feature which must be 
regarded as unique. I’or heie is a body of men, educated, work- 
ing, and, m many mstances, thmkmg in an ahen Western 
language, imbibing witH that education the prmciples and tradi- 
ttons of a Western civihsation and pohty, and yet keenly con- 
scious of its umty with the mass of the Indian people whose 
minds are set m the immemorial traditions of the East 
Bank and Wealth. 

34 We shall deal elsewhere with the mflnences of rehgion 
and of caste upon the structure of Indian society, and our account 
for the present must close with some desciiption of the 
aristocratic elements which wield so considerable an induence 
over the whole of India 

The great landlords form a nohihty which both claims and 
exercises the privilege of high rank The advent of British rule 
has not destioyed the exceptional status of these all but feudal 
chiefs, and their mfluence m their own neighbourhood remams 
predominant, though their actual powers have diminished 
They are marked out as persons of authority and prestige m a 
society which is far from objecting to social distmctions 'Hie 
Taluqdars of Oudh hold their formal assembhes in the Palace 
at Lucknow which used to belong to the Kings of that Provmce 
The leading Zemindars, many of them bearing titles of honour 
conferred by the Kmg-Bmperor, are looked up to by humbler 
neighbours as their natural leaders Many of the large 
landowners in different parts of Bntish India are men who have 
that stake m the country which consists of great possessions. 
Bide by side with them are other landed propnetors of more 
moderate means, some of them hvmg m picturesque surroundmgs 
and rural seclusion amid their tenants and retamers 

The survey may be completed by referrmg to the great 
merchant princes of India, such as those whose mansions stand 
on Malabar Hill in Bombay It was British capital that began 
the modem process of mdustnaUsm in India, but more and more 
commercial enterprise is fallmg into’ Indian hands Most of the 
share capital in the jute nulls on the Hooghly is Indian ; the vast 
majority of the cotton factories of Bombay are Indian, and, while 
it was British enterprise which first established and developed 
the tea gardens of A^sam and elsewhOTe, these undertakings are 
now earned on side by side with many that are Indian owned 
India 18 now one of the eight most important mdustrial areas m ‘ 
the world, and the labour problems of Indian government present 
the special comphcation that this ludustnahsation, which is of 
extremely modem growth, is displacing the village craftsman, 
BO that large-scale manufacture is being superimposed on the 
ancient fabric of an elaborately sub-divided and predommantly 
rural society. 
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CHAPTjSR 3 —THE RELIGIOUS COSIMCEITIES 
OP H^DIA 
Hmdtiism. 

35 India is a land of almost infimLe dl^e^slt^ in its rebgious 
aspect We shall make no attempt to analyse the refinements 
of difference which from the metaph 3 sical, or doctrinal, or ceie- 
monial point of Mew ma\ separate those who, for the purpose in 
hand, aie grouped together in a single category Hinduism 
counts as its adherents more than two*thirds of the inhabitants 
of India, and withm its comprehensnc embrace includes much 
that might seem to outside obseners to be contradictory 
“ Except perhaps to the few who understand its philosophical 
meaning, Hinduism has no one distinguishing central concept. 
Superimposed on a heterogeneous people differing widely from 
one another m. race, language, and political and social traditions 
and mterests, the vagueness and elasticity of its system, and the 
protean form of its mj thologj , its ceremonies, and its ordinances, 
have enabled it to absorb and overlap the various animistic 
systems which it encountered *** The learned and subtle 
Brahmin of BeMies may seem to baie nothing in common 
with the ^touchafales ' of Dravidian stock hvmg in the 
perewernes of Sladras City, wrho are nevertheless included within 
^ fold of Hinduism while being demed access to its shnnes 
ihe sophisticated and M'esreinised Hindu graduate may seem a 
being of an entirely different order both from tBe contemplative 
devotee living m abstraction from material things, and from the 
^ ■'^orshippers thronging the temples of Shiva, or 
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quite unable to crusfi the enduring influences of Hinduism 
When British authority began to extend over the Indian con- 
tinent it could j as a neutr^, set up and endeavour to apply a 
canon of tolerance, but it could not alter the essential facts of 
Hindu-Moslem difference It would be an utter misapprehension 
to suppose that Hmdu-Moslem antagonism is analogous to the 
separation between religious denominations in con temporal y 
Europe Differences of race, a different system of law, and the 
absence of inter-marriage constitute a far more effective barrier 
It 16 a basic opposition manifestang itself at every turn in social 
custom and economic competition, as well as in mutual religious 
antipathy To-day, in spite of much neighbourly kindliness in 
ordinary affairs, and notwithstMiding all the efforts made by men 
of good will in both commumties to promote Hmdu-Moslem 
concord, the rivalry and dissension between these two forces 
are one of the chief stumblmg blocks m the way of smoother and 
more rapid progress We regard it as an essential part of our 
task (as in due course it will be a vital concern of Parliament) 
to make an impartial survey of the guiding facts of this situation 
befoie approaching the question of the method of its constitu- 
tional treatment 

37 If we confine ourselves for the moment to Bntidi India, 
the Hindu population amounts to 163 millions and the Muham- 
madans to approximately 59^ millions In two of the Governors’ 
Provinces, Muhammadans are in an actual majority , their total 
in Bengal amounts to 26,210,000 out of the 47 nnlhons which 
that province contains, and m the Punjab Muhammadans are 
enumerated at 11,400,000 out of a total of just over 20 milhons 
In the other seven provmces to which the Reforms have been 
apphed they are everywhere in a minority In Assam they are 
28 per cent of the population , m Bombay 19 per cent ; m the 
Umted Provinces 14 per cent , m Bihar and Onssa 10 per cent , 
and in Madras just over 6 per cent In the Central Provinces 
they amount to only half a million out of a total population of 
nearly 14 millions, and out of Burma's 13 millions (of which 
more than 11 millions are Buddhists) they muster half a 
milhon One of the difficulties, therefore, in adjusting repre- 
sentation in the provmcial legislatures — unless for this purpose 
rdi^ous divisions are to be disregarded — is to devise a scheme 
which takes due account of Muhammadan predominance where 
it IS found to occur, and at the same time provides adequate 
representation where Moslems are in a minority It is an 
elementary reflection, but one not always borne m mind, that 
weightage m favour of one interest necessarily mvolvcs 
a reduction in the proportionate representation of the rest 
In the North West frontier Province Muhammadans are in a 
large majoiity (over 2 milhons out of a total of 2-^ millions in 
the administered territory) , and in the administered area of 
Baluchistan they amount to 367,000 out of a total of 420 000 
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38 Turning to the Indian States^ the total Hindu joopulation 
15 53i* millions, and the total Muhammadan population 
nuilions Muhammadans are m a nia]onty in i^shmir, 
though the rulmg house is Hindu On the other hand, 
Hyderabad, with a total population of 12^ millions, of which 
more than 10} miiUons are Hindus, has as its ruler the Nizam, 
who IS a Muhammadan 


Causes of Hindu-Hoslem Tension 

39 It IS evident, therefore, that the distribution of the popu- 
lation as between Hindus and Muhammadans provides one of 
the most senous complications for Indian statesmanship, and 
that this question recurs m different forms and degrees m almost 
every part of India The mmonty community is not concen- 
trated in one part of the area, as Protestants m Ireland tend 
to be concentrated in Ulster. It is mainly represented m the 
Nortli-Wcslem parts of India and in Eastern Bengal, but its 
numbers elsewhere are not sufficiently small to be disregarded, 
and not sufficiently large to claim the mastery of numbers 
Thc'^c being the statistical facts, we must now proceed to give 
the best account ue can of the nature of the antagonisms which 
these nval communities tend to develop, of the extent to which 
this tension is growing or dying away, and of the influence 
which those considerations are bound to exercise npon the treat- 
ment of the constitutional problem It nnfortunately happens 
thnl on Indian soil the opposition of these two faiths is sharply 
inlenMricd bj religious practices which are only too hkely to 
pwokc mutunl lU-feelmg The devout Hndu regards the cow 
as an object of great veneration, whUe the ceremonial sacrifice 
I of the annnal Muhammadan 
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always present to stimulate conflict, and partisans are not slow 
to exploit the opportunity 


The Present State ot Communal Feelmg. 

40 It 38 a lamentable fact that the occasions uhen Hindu- 
Muhammadan tension is earned to the point of violent outbreak 
have not diminished smee the Eeforms In the five years 1923 
to 1927 approximately 450 lives have been lost and 5,000 persons 
have been injured m communal nots , these figures include some 
disturbances in which Sikhs were involved A statement laid 
on the table of the Legislative Assembly showed that from 
Septembei , 1927 to June, 1928 there had been 19 serious Hinclu- 
Muhammadan nots, which had affected every province except 
Madras It would seive no useful purpose to reproduce in this 
Eeport the details with which we have been supplied , the facts 
are undeniable, and ft is not surpnsing that Lord Irv\in, m 
his stnkmg appeal soon after he tot set foot in India, to the 
leaders of the two communities to co-operate in a new effort 
to cope with the evil, should have declared that Hindu-Muham- 
madan antagomsm was so clearly the dominant issue in Indian 
life ” Every well-wisher of India’s constitutional progress must 
be deeply stirred by the Viceroy’s words — 

“Let tlio leaders and thougbtfn! men m each cominuiiJt\, the 
Hindu among the Hindus, and Moslem among tlic Jfosloms, throw 
themselves with ardour into a new form of commuml work ind into 
a nobler strnggle, and fight for toleration I do not believe that the 
task IS beyond thoir powers I see before roc tao ancient rnd highly 
organised sacieties with able and esteemed public men is thojr 
recognised leaders I cannot conceive tbit a rc'illy Pinccro *ind 
sustained appeal by tlieni to the rank and file of tlioir co-rohgionisls 
sustained bv active propaganda of the new gotpol of peace voiiM 
pass unheeded In past centuries each communitv has irndo itp great 
contribution to tbo annals of hislorj and c»viIi'=ation in India The 
place that she has filled m the world in pa«:t ages ha*: bc«'n la’-golr 
of their creating I refuse to believe that they can make ro contri- 
bution now to rescue the cood name of India from the hurl wnuh 
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41 Lord Irwin repeated his warning and his appeal at the 
opening of the Simla session of the Indian Legislature on tne 
29th August, 1927 — 

“ I am not e'ca^erating when I sny that, dnnng the 17 months 
that I have been m India, the whole landscape has been oveiv 
shadowed bv the lowering clonde of communal tension, which haie 
repeatedly discharged their thunderbolts, spreading far throughout 
the land then detnstatmg havoc Trom April to July last year 
Calcutta seemed to be under the mastery of some evil spirit, which 
so gripped the minds of men that m their insanity they held them- 
selves absolved from the most sacred restraints of human conduct 
Since then we have seen the same sinister influences at work in 
Pabna, Rawalpindi, Lahore and many other places, and have been 
forced to look upon that abyss of unchained human passions that 
lies too often beneath the surface of habit and of law In less than 
18 months, so far os numbers are available, the toll taken by this 
bloodv strife has been between 250 and 300 killed, and over 2,500 
iTi]ur^ United must be the effort if it is to gam success, 

and on the succ^fnl issue of such work depends the building of 
the Indian Nation Yet the would-be builders must approach their 
task sorely handicapped and with heavy heart, so long as the forces 
to which thej would appeal are distracted and tom by present 
anunositiea For nothing wholesome can flourish m unwholesome soil, 
and no one may hope to build a house to stand against the wind and 
the rain and the storm of life upon fotmdations that are rotten and 
unsound 

We ace fai from sa>mg that these appeals have met with no 
response, for the leaders of both communities are deeply con- 
scions of the truth of the Yiceroy^s words, and of the injury 
that IS being done by the continuance of communal tension 
But the Bepoit of the Bombay Biots Inquiry Committee^ 
published m August last, observes that smce the date of the 
speech just quoted at least 20 serious communal nots have 
ocourred in vaiious parts of India, the two Bombay nots alone 
accounting for the deaths of nearly 200 persons It is note- 
northj tbat in Bombai , where Hindn- Muhammadan tension 
does not nonnallj exist to the extent to which it is often found 
in Calcutta, the origin of the recent nots was not communal, 
but nas to be found in inflammatory speeches made by 
e^remist leaders duimg a textUe strike, foUowed by an outbreak 
of wild rumour and isolated murders, after which communal 
feeling iNas inevitably aroused 


Influence o£ the Reforms on Communal Rivalry. 
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are grouped in distinct constituencies and elect then own lepie- 
sentafeives On the one hand it is contended that this separation 
actually reduces the chances of conflict, as the rival com- 
munities are not fighting against one another foi the same seats, 
but each is conceined solely with selection from inside its own 
body On the other hand it is aigued that such an arrangement 
tends to encourage the appeal to communal sentiment, instead of 
developing political associations along the lines of a broader 
citizenship There is a long and important history connected 
with the separate lepresentation of Muhammadans* which needs 
to be caiefullj' studied befoie detailed proposals foi the future 
can be discussed or put forward But we may say at once that 
in oin judgment communal representation cannot be justly 
legaided ns the leason for the communal tension we have been 
desciibing, and theie is no sohd ground foi supposmg that if 
communal representation weie abolished communal strife would 
disappear The true cause lies deeper and arises fiom conditions 
which aie fai moie difficult to change than the mechanics of 
lepresentation 

43 In 80 far as this tension is due to the constitutional situa- 
tion, it IS not to be explained by dwelling upon the operation of 
electoral anangements, but is a manifestation of the anxieties 
and ambitions aioused in both communities by the piospect of 
India’s political futme So long as authoiity was firmly estab- 
hshed in Biitish hands, and self-government was not thought of, 
Hindu-Moslem iivaliy was confined within a narrower field 
This ^as not merely because the presence of a neutral 
bureauciacy discouiaged strife A further reason was that there 
was little for members of one commumty to fear from the 
predominance of the other The comparative absence of com- 
munal strife m the Indian Stat^ to-day may be similarly 
explained Many who are well acquainted with conditions in 
British India a generation ago would testify that at that epoch 
BO much good feehng had been engendered between the two sides 
that communal tension as a threat to civil peace was at a 
minimum But the coming of the Befonns and the anticipation 
of what may follow them have given new point to Hmdu-Moslem 
competition A gieat part of the evidence given before us was 
on communal lines, and the same cleavage appears in the Beports 
of the Indian Committees that sai with us The one com- 
munity natuially lays claim to the rights of a majority and relies 
upon its quahfications of better education and greater wealth, 
the othei is all the more determined on those accounts to secure 
effective protection for its members, and does not forget that it 
lepiesents the previous conquerors of the country It wishes to 
be assured of adequate representation and of a full share of official 
posts 


* See Appendix V, pp 126-181, ** Note on the History of Separate 

Muhammadan Representation ** 
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Hence has ansen a situation which it is of the most urgent 
importance for the inflaences which operate on pnbhc opiniim 
in India to reheve Bnt no cure is likely to be found by ascrib- 
ing false causes to the disease. The true cause, as it seems to 
as, is the struggle for poUtical power and fog the oppor- 
tunities which pohtical power confers We are 
able to the arguments against communal representation, bnt 
we cannot think that it is the effective canse of this deplorable 
friction At the same tune we are no less clearly convinced 
that separate communal electorates serve to peipetnate pohtical 
divisions on purely communal hnes, and we have every sympathy 
Tilth those who look forward to the day when a growmg sense 
of common citizenship and a general recogmtion of the rights 
of minorities it ill make snch arrangements unnecessary We 
shall return to this subject, and malm onr own observations upon 
it in our second volume Here we are only concerned to call 
attention to the facts of a very senous situation, which every 
TTcll-TTisher of India should do his utmost to improve 

Buddhists, Sikhs, Jams, and Farsis. 

11 Hindus and Moslems between them account for 1285^ 
millions out of the 319 millions of India The balance, classified 
by reference to religion, and distinguishing between Bntish 
India and the Indian States, is accounted for as follows — 
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The Sjkhs of India h\c nlmo*^! enlircl} in the Punjab Pro- 
and m certain Indian States. «;iich ns Patiala, which are 
in the Pimjih area “ Sikhism was an attempt to reconcile 
Hindu hchof«t vith a purer creed, which rejected polj theism, 
iimire worship and pilirnmaijcs It remained n pacific cult till 
the jvilittci! (\ranin of tlic Mu*isalmans and the social tyranny 
of the Hindus comorlcd it into a militarj' creed ” * It is a 
plnkinir circuinstnnce tint llin small community contributed 
no loss tlnn S0,00() men to serve m the Great War — a larger pro- 
portion than ain other comniunitj in India The numbers of 
the SiMi populition h.i\e rapidh grown m the last thirty years, 
and the eoiirentntion of this Mgormis element, with its strong 
ro'nmtm'*] attachment*', in the single PioMncc of the Punjab, 
ih a fee* of great imiwriance winch requires special 

iTCitment. 

It will bo noticed that in the case of the Jams, the larger half 
of Ihi*' community is to be found outside British India — mostly 
in the Bomba; States and Rajputana 

Indian Christians 

I*. Of the rennining religious communities, the Indian 
Chn‘*tnn?, from the point of view* both of numerical and of 
jiohticnl iinportanco, call for special consideration 

\ Chnetian Church Ins existed m India for over 1,500 years 
The old S\nan Clinstian community in Malabar cbenshes a 
tradition that it was established bj the Apostle St Thomas 
himself In an; case its great antiguitj is undoubted, but it is 
only in tlic course of the last half century, since the efforts of 
Clinstinn mnsionancs ha\e been concentrated upon the remote 
Mlligc district-, that this religious community has exhibited 
such lapid growth It now claims to be the third largest 
religious bc^} m India, numbering m Bntisb India and the 
Indian States combined about M millions souls, of which 
2,775,000 live duectly under the British Kaj + Of the full 
total, approMmalcly miihons arc Roman Catholics, and about 
miihons are comprised m other denominations Since the 
year 1831 Indian Christians have considerably more than 
doubled tbcir numbers 

The many admirably, conducted schools and hospitals founded 
and maintained b> Christian missionanes of various nationahties 
and denominations, some of which we visited dunng onr tours 
throngh India, compel a tribute to the splendid services they 
render It was the missionanes who were among the pioneers 
of education for the illiterate, they maintain some of the best 
medical institutions in the country, and their work among 
women and children, and for the depressed classes, is of special 

* Beport on Census of India, 1921, Vol I, page 114 

t totals for Christians in the tabulated statement in paragraph 44 
are made up by adding to the above Anglo-Indians and Ihiropean 
Christians (including American Missionaries) 
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Significance Xot the least afimirahle feature of their activitKS 
IS that they have earned on their labours unthout offending the 
susceptibilities either of Moslem or Hindu, and have lived at 
peace and amity with their neighbours. 

The Indian Christian community is widel) distributed, but 
more than half of its members live within the ^tladras 
Presidency and the adpining States At the last census 32 
persons in every thousand of the population of the Presidency 
of Madras were Chnstians — a total of 1,361 ODD In the State 
of Godim the proportion is as large as 26S per thousand, and in 
Travancore 292 per thousand* There has been a steady growth 
in the number of adherents to Cbnstiamty in southern. India 
Converts at any rate m Bnhsh India are draxm mostly from 
the lower castes of the Hindus especially the depressed classes, 
and from the abongmal tribes People such as these have noth- 


mg to lose from abandoning their old attachments and the 
rehgion they embrace gives them a new hope and a new 
standard "When a member of the depressed classes adopts 
Christianity, the census no longer connts him as included in the 
former category There has also been a striking increase in the 
number of adherents m Assam, Bihar and Onssa the Central 
Provmces, and Hyderabad 

The Indian Christians stand high in the table of hteraev 
More than one in five of them is returned as able to sahrfy 
the test— a remarkable resnlt considering that so many are 
drawn from the lowest strata of Hindu society The Porsis 
and the Buddhists ate the only Indian religious conunniufies 
which make a better showing In English education the 
Indian Christians are second only to the Parsis whose advan- 
tages ate enomoudy superior The achievement is a great one 
and shows what good work is being done in mission schools 
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who lia\<> l^rcn nb^orhril into tlie lowest Hindu castes TJiese 
topic? arc for the anthropologist lather than for the sfalistician 
cr the logi'^btor. 

Hr .1 II Hutton Iia*? written some fascinating chapters on 
the belief'^ of the ^ngami and the Sema Nagas of the 
hills \ll tlmt it is ncccss'ir> to recoid in the present 
sKotth of the roliginiK roinninnities of India is that there are 
some ten nnlhom of people of \anouM aboriginal stocks whose 
bohofs C’lnnot properU be clist^d as falling within any of the 
fro'it orc»m'>cd reb«inus to whitli wo have previously 

referred 


C987H 
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CHAPTER 4 —CASTE AND THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

The ConcepUDB ol C&ste. 

47 It TcoTiid be beyond tbe scope of this Report to enter upon 
any comprehensive and scientific survey of the caste system of 
the Hindus, even if we were qualified to attempt at But some 
appreciation of tbe nature and results of that system is essential 
to an understanding of certam aspects of the Indian constitu- 
tional problem The sub-divisions of Hindu society due to caste 
aie such that it was thought necessary by tbe Jomt Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill of 1919 to make special provision for certain 
sections at more than one pomt of its electoral reconimendations 
In the Bombay Legislative ConnciI the Mahrattas (mcludmg 
some all)ed castes) while voting in the same constituencies with 
the general body of Hindus, were guaranteed the occupation of 
seien scats, m the Presidency of Madras tbe fear of Brahmm 
domination vas so strong (though they only constitute 1,397,000 
out of a total Hindu population of 37J milbons) that 28 seats 
were reserved for non-Brahmins In fact, however, at eacB of 
the three elections which have taken place for the Madras 
Legislative Council, a considerably larger number of non- 
Brahmin members have been returned The whole subject of 
the representation and piotection of the Depressed Classes — a 
subject which received veiy brief treatment in the Montagu- 
Chelmsfoid Report, but which has come to the front m recent 
jears as a question of urgent and vndespread concern— is bound 
up with the operation of tbe caste system It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should devote a section of our Report to the 
matter 


43 Caste has been described as “ the foundation of the Indian 
^lal at any rate so far as Hindu society is concerned 

^ven Hindu uecessanly belongs to the caste of bis parents, and 
in that caste he inevitably remains No accumulation of wealth 
and no e'«cercise of talents can alter his caste status , and marnago 
® '' prohibited or severely discouraged It almost 

. of the rale of caste 

i.'Xd f means of livelihood of its members , 

IsL t!.e J.Z sjste'm'^ which ‘m ^aupatronal gmlds 

rmation of ccr?mo„”’i f on^nated in the pre- 

!<, Uniit adinixtSre of relations and m rules 

diwloj. d into on msUntion course of ages 

111 ’ diit\ mid bis position m aMigns to each individual 

< rc nl him w Hinduism He feels the 

•"•'"I to Mpnr.te them from together also 

h-i'-iii,’ other e-..tcs And there ' “mpaitments em- 

cn of Il.nda society wkeh s^renT^^ ««•>- 

t'" h! t,ot aU.s.s i4th the annIwT" ? ^“h the 

■■ '• r ’.Mr< and Cbnstiahs ^loalitanan ideas 
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CASTE AND THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

The Brahmins. 

49 The begionings of the caste system are obscure, and indeed 
an eminent authority has declared the subject to present an 
msoluble problem The original Sanskrit word for caste means 

colour, and it is infeired that the system owes its origin to 
the desire of the fairer Aryan people who migrated into India 
to preserve their own racial characteristics by the imposition of 
social barneis between themselves and the dark-skinned races 
whom they found aheady established m the Indian peninsula 
The term, however, very eaily an the history of the Hindus, 
Crime to denote a social order independently of any actual dis- 
tinction of colour, and in modem times it has become associated 
With homogeneous endogamous communities, or groups of 
families, m many cases following specific occupations The 
system is a distinctive product of Brahminism, and perhaps its 
most outstanding feature has been the dominating influence of 
the Brahmins Thousands of years ago, the Brahmms estabhshed 
themselves in a position of ascendency as the highest caste, with 
a monopoly of the piiestly office and a claim to the monopoly 
of knowledge Every pnest is, therefore, a Brahmin, and his 
presence is necessary at the religious ceremonies of most caste 
Hindu families But every Brahmin is not discharging the 
duties of a piiest, on the contrary the tiaditions of learning, 
the exercise of authority, and the intellectual energy of the 
Brahmm caste have secured for its members in some parts of 
India, though not m all, a share of power and influence — m the 
administrative services, at the Bar, on the Bench, and in the 
Legislatures — which is out of all proportion with their numbers 
The ability of the Brahmin Pandit is everywhere acknowledged, 
and it 18 amaZing to leflect how widely the seven or eight milhon 
males, who are all that belong to the Brahmin caste, though 
everywhere in a small minonty, are represented m the pubhc 
life of India At the same time many Brahmins follow humbler 
professions In the United Provinces, for example, a large 
number of Brahmins aie cooks, many of them in non-Brahmm 
homes The Brahmin community also contributes a regiment to 
the Indian Army Again, on the west coast, there are defimte 
classes of Brahmins who are petty tmdera and hereditaiy 
cultivators 

Intermediate Castes. 

50 We shall make no attempt to deal by way of detailed 
descnption with the intermediate castes which he between the 
Brahmins and the depressed classes Onginally, below the 
Brahmins, were found two other social compartments, the 
Kshatrya or warrior caste, to which most of the Hindu rulers 
in the old days belonged, and the Vaishya caste of traders and 
agncultunsta These tin*ee were the Twice-bom, living not 
only in the world of sense but sharmg that higher existence 
which is betokened by the wearing of the Sacred Thread Below 
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them were the Sndras, consistuig of the rest of the poptilatioD 
not entitled to these pnnleges bnt destined irrevocablv to serve 
their supenors and to discharge menial occupations which it 
would be degrading for the Twiee-bom to fill The per- 
meating power of T^ndmgm has absorbed into this lowest order 
masses of men who were ongmally outside its pale and may be 
descendants of an earlier and conquered race By degrees, this 
four-fold division of Hindu society was developed by a process 
of further sub-division : new castes and sub-castes were evolved 
each with its strong bond of internal union and discipline, till 
m the census of thirty years ago (when for the first tune ? 
systematic classification was attempted) a list of no less than 
2 300 different castes was drawn op It is noteworthy that in 
the lowest stratum of all, the process of sub-division persists, 
there are gradations of caste even among the outcasts 
Will Caste Endure? 


51. Are these factois of cleavage, which seem inherent m the 
social system of Hinduism, for ever destined to overshedow the 
growing sense of a common political nahonabty^ It wonld be 
a grave error not to note and make due allowance for the m- 
fluences — social, economic, and political— which are tendmg by 
degrees to sap the ngidity of the caste system The operations 
of large-scale mdostiT bring together in a common enterpnse 
men of different castes, and in the mills and mines of Bidia 
many of them are working side by side in the same occupation 
Trains and trams cannot make proviaon for caste distmctions 
In the Tillages, co-operative societies have an important in- 
fluence in breaking down ancient social barriers, and political, 
educational and economic activities everywhere tend to bring 
into contact different grades For practical purposes fherefore, 
it may be assumed that the strictness of caste feeling is being 
slowly modified m many directions, and the movement has the 
support of not a few of India’s progressive leaders 
the demand by the edncated classes for a more democratic 
sy^em of government we see the emergence of a new factor 
^ch has operated to modify the seventv of caste distmctions 

^ ^ recent Indian 

® ^otis ^utical issae. On the one hand, the 

oppineS. ® famished the 

mmt Onthr^W hma"aSe^^bera\“»,r'^““ 

bon bv Hindn pohbdans k the f^t 
15 a formidable obstacle to tS 

connlrv- Mr Gandhi in 1920-21^„ea the r™ 
topc*.PDibtT ’ m the fotehoTii i,? i^enioTal of nn- 

follo-ers have gone even further Some of his 

t on of the caste system Tne pa.smo total ahoh- 

coufererces is a verv diSerent t^a at pnbhc 

but many'ivho vi^ ae®p~ S “‘o 
po.n; and maght delect signs of a i2f\ 
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4U' noi» of rom*-!'. pro-^urmn*; lo do inoii? flinn lecord our 
niip'< ‘•‘'a>nsof (ondiiion- is thc^c nfrcn the constitutional 

«iul fn tJjjv pmjx>-t» (iiluiHii anil p'ophccj aic cquall) 
out i»f nhcc 'Pin- .‘ml vxial suh'CluiPions of India, 

op 'rtliiv* in " I will whoio tlicio p deep respect foi 
o'-l'i'ion, and '’jpjvni.sl .wuieiii imditimi and the canons of 
o''.ht7lo\\. TO' n>»i Ijnch t»> *«.uiT«*» \or\ sudden oi Molcnt alteia- 
tion, and Pu.{nn», m«»u* <Var lirm tliftf \\Inte\cr change maj 
ome, intiHi t nne from tin nation of the nconlc of India them- 

.'i2, A *> 11 : 11111 ^ wit do\idoi)nicnt •‘imo llio Wat ji.is been .v giow- 
jnp roiK' lo.isnc-'" among the intemiedintc castes in the Hindu 
s^tein of tlnur n.tthr;il ndits as citi/cii'^, and the deep icsent- 
incnl th it h lH‘''n di‘'pln 5 cd ag.!iiist the ]>ohtical and intellectual 
domwntion of the Drahnwn? in Sontbcin India In Madras, 
from the \i‘r} be:»inning of the Koforms, the “ non-13rahmin *' 
caMes organised thems,.‘hcs and sodircd politic.il powci in 
their o\\n hands The Mctorj of (he *' Justitc Part}/' as the 
imn-B»-ihmm org.'inisMion \^ns called, was the Mctory of numbers, 
for the I3rahinin« in Ma<lr.\s form le^'. than J poi cent of the 
Hindu fiopiilntion of the pioMiicc But this success was none 
the Ic«« of deep sipnificance. for it indicated that undei the new 
coTTstuiition the dominance of the highest CiistD could be over- 
thrown, cum in a pi ice where it had been thought necessary 
to make express proMsion for the protection of its nvals The 
mn-Brabmins in Bombay Imc irncr been so well organised 01 
fo feiicrossful n« in Madras, but tlie\ lu\c alwajs sent a powei- 
fiil group to the Legislative Council 

The Repressed Classes. 

r>3. At (he lower cud of the complicated scale of castes, and 
dcfinitclj below all others, arc found, in e%ery province of India 
except liiirma, ^cry large numbers to whom in recent years tht 
term “ Depressed Cla«3cs '* has been applied These com- 
prise "oine 20 per cent of the total population of Bntish 
India , or some 30 per cent of the Hindu population They 
constitute the lowest castes recognised as being within the 
Hindu religious and social system In origin these castes 
seem to be partly “ functional,** comprising those who followed 
occupations held lo be unclean or degrading, such as scavenging 
or leather woiking, and partly ** tnbal,*' 1 e , abonginal tribes 
absorbed into the Hindu fold and transformed into an impure 
caste Their essential characteristic is that, accordmg to the 
tenets of orthodox Hinduism, they aie, though within the Hindu 
system, “ untouchable,*’ — ^tliat is to say, that for all other 
Hindus they cause pollution by touch and defile food or water 
TBey are denied access to the mtenor of an ordinary Hindu 
temple (though this is also true of some who would not be classed 
as " untouchable ”) They are not only the lowest in the Hindu 
social and religious system, but with few individual exceptions 
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are also al tiie bottom of the economic scale, and are generally 
gmte uneducated In the Tillages ther are normally segregated 
m a separate quarter and not infrequently eat food whidi ^ould 
not be touched by any other section of the community. A large 
proportion of them are landless agricolmral labonrers employed 
by cultivators for small remuneration; others of them vrorh 
m big industnal aggregations. We believe it is not uncommon 
for a particular shed m a factory to be reserved for depressed 
class workers, though such separation cannot always be observed 


Disabilities of the XTutonchables. 

34 The actual d^abilities, other than religions, suffered by the 
untouchables owmg to their untouchabihty vary very greatly in 
different parts of India, not only h'om province to province, but 
in different parts of the same provmce and even sometimes m 
different parts of the same district Two most widespread 
difficulties that arise are m connection with water and schools 
It is in many places customary for tiie untouchables to be denied 
access to the wells or tanks used by the other castes and great 
difficulty has often been found, when a new source of water- 
supply has been provided from pnbbc funds by local authonties, 
m arranging for the untouchables to have use of it If any village 
draws its water from a nver, the untouchables will be required 
to take their supply from a different pomt. lower down In many 
□laces the children of untouchables are either excluded altogether 
from ordmary schools, although proTided in whole or m part from 
pubhc funds, or else required to sit apart We have been told 
of cases in which the untoncbahle child attends the lesson 
standing outside the school An account of the attempts to 
grapple with this problem on the educational side will be found 
in the report of our Auxiliary Committee on Education 
The difficulty of the administrator or pohtical reformer is 
much increased by the fact that the great body of the untouch- 
ames, as yet, accept their destiny as natural and inevitable, 
inf of ^ pitiable— inside the Hindu fold and yet 

tope ol Jp4g“thek tof storvahon, and nnaware of any 

most depressed classes are nndonbtedly 

the lattir distart “ Malabar & 

nnknown else^»e— oT" the phenomenon— .now almost 

nntouchable must not 

h.gb caste Hmau, and “ 

his passage, and even to shont m orf. 
nsk of pollnhon It was stated to S ^f™ing of the 

another part of Madras had orefenSl + i authority in 

”«4®a«therthanemplop 4toXwel^ the roadsV 

I" and the cintia] ^wnce7 them 

Madn/^ acnte is probably more or lUs though no 

An mstanca was quoted to n« that in 

m Which, despite an 
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order to the effect that members of the depressed classes must be 
admitted to all Courts, a defeudaut was afraid to enter a 
Magistrate’s Court for fear of the resentment which such action 
would arouse Kecent telegrams from Nasik and Poona, in the 
Bombay Presidency, seem to mdicate organised action on the 
part of some untouchables to assert a claim to enter Hindu 
temples 

In Bengal, Bihar and Onssa and the Umted Pro^onces, 
although there are large numbers belonging to untouchable 
castes, in general they do not seem to suffer so umversally or so 
severely as m the South It would however, be a mistake to 
suppose that the problem does not exist in these provinces We 
were, for example, told that it was not unknown in Bengal for 
postmen to refuse themselves to deliver letters to untouchables 
In the Punjab, caste differences aie much less rigidly observed, 
and we were informed that the pioblem of the untouchables could 
hardly be separated from that of the socially and economically 
backward In Assam, also, the difficulty hardly seems to exist 
as a separate problem , and it is in that province, in which 
Hinduism is of comparatively recent growth, difficult to distin- 
guish between untouchable Hindus and abongmals outside the 
Hindu fold Among Buimans, caste distinctions hard!} exist 

Is the Condition of Untouchables Improving? 

o6 Considerable efforts have been made m recent ^eors by 
social reformers and by Government for the amehoration of the 
state of the depressed classes, but progress has been, and is 
likely to remam, slow Modern changes m the external con- 
ditions of daily life are not without effect, but the breaking 
down of such barriers cannot bat be exceedingly gradual The 
following remarks in the Bihar and Onssa Census Report of 
1921 illustrate the process 

In places like Jamsliedpur where work is done under modcru 
conditions, men of all castes and races work side bji side in the 
mill without anx misgiringe regarding the caste of their neighbours 
But because the facts of e^erx da*! life make it impossiblo to follow 
the same practical rules as were followed n hundred joirs ago, it n 
not to be supposed that the distinctions of pure nnd impure, touch* 
able nnd untouchable, are no longer obscried A high caste Hindu 
would not allow an ‘ unlonchaWe ’ to eit on the earre '^e^t or to 
smoke the same hoal ah or to touch his per*^n, his ic it, hi'* fo ><1 
or the water ho drinks, for a breach of tbi^ rule a bath in c^’d 
water is the minimum purification prescribed Ther>'‘ is tunc-vl 
httlo to show that the rules of touch arc falling irto duu'' 
in 60 far as they hate become inoompalib’e with the roiitir^ 
OTorjdaj life At railway --tatloDS no quoalior*? arc a'-ted “ *h 
regard to the caste o." ones fellow posM-ttger- o- the -ail'- a p r** 
who handle one’s baggage, but the man who «uppl» dr n" 
to thirsta passengers is still (except in part*- o ? 

Brahman ” 

57 We made careful enquiries as lo the extent of the chcncf-' 
which had come about in repeat jenrs Qx'e-t ons on thi« p ’r; 
addressed to depressed class ropresmlatitCi* rarely pv'iuot 1 tu 
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admisaon o£ any material advance, but our own impression is 
that there is a slow but real improvement beginning in some 
areas It is beyond donbt that there are those among the 
higher caste Hmdus who have laboured zealously m the cause 
ot the depressed classes, and not without effect, the missions 
have done splendid work m givmg them a new digmty and a 
new hope, and we must mention with admiration the efforts 
which we saw being made by the Salvation Army for some of 
the most degraded 


Estimate of Humheis of Depressed Glasses. 

58 On the question of the numbers of the depressed classes, 
conflictmg estimates have been made from tune to tune by 
various autEonhes The variation m the figures arises largely 
from a difference m the meanmg and apphcation given to what 
is at all times a rather vague term If the test apphed is that 
of “ causing pollution by touch or by the approach withm a 
certain distance ”, the total will not be the same as if the hst 
included all who are denied access to the intenoi of oidmary 
Hindu temples The criterion of adroittmg or refusmg children 
to schools would again give a different figure, and mdeed the 
treatment m this respect of members of the same caste would 
differ in different areas These considerations must be home 
m mind if any question arises of making a hst of indiTidnals 
who belong to the depressed classes, as for example for electoral 
purposes But at present we are only concerned to provide the 
i^ure&t estimate we can of tlie totals After studyms Tanoos 
figures, and analysing the evidence put before us, we have 
the best estimate we can of the numbers of ” untouchables " 
in the &st of the above senses Exclndmg abongmals who are 
definitely outside the Hindu fold the table is as follows — 


1 

Number i& 
milUoiu ^ 

1 Approximate 

1 percentage 
. of Hindu 
population t 

Approximate 
percentage 
of total 
population 

ilfldras 

Bombij 

Dencil 

Tritwl Pro\incei 

Punjab 

B»hatnndOn«a 

CfTj^ral Prorincc^ 

(Gorernon’ pro. 
excludiBK 

11 irra) 

6 o 

1 15 

Xlv5‘ 

12 0‘ 

2 8 1 

1 6 0* 1 

> 3 9 

1 1 0 1 

1 18% 

i 11% 

57% 

1 31% 

i 42% 

I 20% 

1 33% 

t 24% 

16i% 

8% 

244%' 

264% 

134% 

1 144% 

24% 

1 18% 
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1 43 6 

1 28i% 

1 

19% 
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We must make it plam that the figures m the above table are 
estimates, and, m respect of some provmces, have m any case 
less significance than m others. So far as Madras, Bombay and 
the Central Provmces are concerned, there is not likely to be 
much dispute as to which aie the “ untouchable*’ castes, and 
no really material diffeiences exist m the vanous calculations 
made But it is otheirwise m the c^se of Bengal, the Umted 
Provmces, and Bihar and Onssa In these three provinces the 
connection between theoretical untouchabihty and practical dis- 
abihty is less dose, and a special investigation might show that 
the number of those who are denied equal rights m the matter 
of schools, water, and the like is less than the total given for 
the depressed classes in those areas In Assam the figure is 
largely conjectuial, for m addition to the difficulty of dis- 
tmgmshing between “untouchable** Hmdus and abongmals, 
there is a good deal of uncertamty as to the propoition of 
depressed class people to be found among tea-garden labourers 
No wide variation for the estimate given for the Punjab has 
been put forward, but this fact does not necessarily establish 
the accuracy of the figure 

The conclusion, therefore, is that m provmces where the 
effects of untoucEabihty are most seriously felt, the figures are 
likely to be fairly precise , but m other parts of India where the 
treatment meted out to depressed dasses, though constituting 
a real disabihty, is not so severe, there is a wide margm of 
possible error 
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CHAPTEE 6 —THE K^&UO-mDl^ COlOnjmTY 

59 Paragraph 346 of the ^lontagu-Chelm sf ord Eeport dea^B 
with the Anglo-Indiati commonity as follows — 

** Some lefeieDce is needed also to the case of the laige Anglo-Indian or 
Eniasian community which on hiatono gconnds has a strong elwnn on the 
consideration of the British GoTeroment It is not ea^ for them, occnpymg 
as they do an mteimediate posibon between the races of tiie East and West, 
to wm for UieDiselTes by their own nnaided enterprise a sectire position in 
the economy of India They hare been hitherto to a great extent m pohtical 
and economic dependence on the Government, and tii^ would not he 
strong enough to withstand the effect of changes which omitted to tahe 
acconnt of their peenhar sitnatiOD We thmV the Government must 
acknowledge, and must be given effective power to discharge, the obligation 
to aee that ^eir interests are not prejudicially affected ” 

The events of the twelve years which have elapsed since this 
passage wag written have not diminished the concern of this 
community for its future, and we warmly sympathise with its 
anxieties It was not found possible to include within the 
Government of India Act any special guarantee of Anglo-Indian 
interests, and it is admittedly the fact that the problems raised 
by the difiBculties of Anglo-Indians are not so much constitutional 
as economic A representative deputation laid their position 
and gneiances before us, and a short account of these must 
be given here 


60 Anglo-Indians are found m every part of India, but almost 
entirelj among the urban population and very largely in railway 
and administrative centres The census of 1921 gave 113,090 
as the strength of the community m the whole of India The 
hgure is probably not very precise, for some who might have 
get Classed as Europeans, while there is a 
tendency for some Indian Chnstians who haTe adonted British 
names to >nei„smn m the Anglo-Indian eaS Of 
enumerated total, 9a 921 hve m Bnhsh India (chiely m Madr^ 
Bengal, Bombay and Burma) and 17 IfiO in -tin. o/ * ■“'•“'““S.- 

m Misorc, Tra^ncore, Coclii ^Vnydiba^^ 

of m,l«l mamag« were'’ednSe?m“E^7“d ^ 

India in the Ckininani’s semen ?n and retnmed to 
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nov, finds itself, laigely as the result of the Eeforms and the 
progress of Indiauisation, exposed to the danger of falling between 
two stools 

Some 1,500 Anglo-Indian women are in the nursmg profes- 
sion They have given of their best to the tending of the sick 
of all races, and ha^e thus done something towards meetmg one 
of (he foremost and most urgent needs of Indian society 

Ambiguity of Status. 

61 An ans\\ei gneu b 3 " the Under-Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Commons m December, 1925, illustrates 
tfie ambiguitj’ of Anglo-Indian status It ran as follows — 

“ Por tho purposes of employment wnA>«r GoTermuent and mclusion in 
eebemea of Indiamsation, members of tbe Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Community are stetutoiy natiTcs of India Por the purposes of 
education and internal secunty, ibcir status, m so far as it admits of dedmtaon, 
approximates to that of European Bntish subjects ’* 

The mention of “ statutorj" natives of India ** might seem to 
suggest a racial test But this is not so The reference is to 
a definition of *' natives of India ** m the Indian Councils Act 
of 1870 for the purpose of securing ihat such persons might be 
available for official appointments, under certain conditions, 
without passing the civil service exammation There is brought 
within t^s definition any person boin and domiciled vithm the 
Dommions of Her Majesty in India of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not estabUshed there for temporary purposes 
only *' Such a definition is manifestly not limited to persons 
of mixed blood, and might equally apply to anyone satisfymg 
these tests, whether pure European or pur© Indian The only 
defimtion of “ Anglo-Indian ” of which we are aware does not 
occur in any statute, but is to be found m the electoral rules 
in force for Bengal, Madras and Burma — the three provmces 
where the commumty’s representation is secuied through election 
by a separate constituency. “Anglo-Indian “ is defined in these 
rules as meaning any resident British subject (not being a pure 
European! who is of European descent m the male Ime, or 
who IS of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent, and 
whose father, grandfather, or more remote ancestor m the male 
hne was bom m the continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Austraha, New Zealand, the Union of South Afnca, or the 
Umted States of America So far as the community elects its 
members, exact definition is only required where it is necessary 
to compile an electoral roll on a communal basis So much 
precision is not required when the representative is nominated 

Employment m the Public Service. 

62 As we have said, a verj’- large proportion of Anglo-Indian 
adults are employed m the pubhc service Almost all of these 
are connected with central departments The deputation to 
which w© have referred informed us that about 14,000 Anglo- 
Indians, together with 3,000 domiciled Europeans, are engaged 
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OR the rad-ways, and that substantial numbers of the communiU* 
hold posts in the Telegraphs, Ci^toms, Post Ofice, Survey, and 
Indian iledical depaxtnients Verr few members of the com- 
mumty appear to be employed in tbe provincial services, though 
some of them find work in the education departments. 

We were told that during the last two years the proporfaon 
of Anglo-Indians employed on the railwaTs has tended to fall, 
while the number of In^an employees has increased improved 
education and lower wages make the latter formidable com- 
pentors To take another example, in the Indian Telegraph 
department (which up to 1878 was entirely staffed by Anglo- 
Indipns and domiciled Europeans), the percentage of such 
employees is stated to have fallen from 66 per cent, m 1902 to 
40 per cent in 1928. In other departments flie change is 
equally marked- The redaction in the public employment of 
Anglo-Indians may be partly explained by the inclusion of a 
univcraty degree among the qualifications required of a candidate 
for a wide range of posts to which Anglo-Indians were formerly 
adzmtted without it But the real cause is to be found m the 
working out of the pohcy of increasing Indianisation of the 
semces Even though Anglo-Indians may be included in 
schemes of Indiamsation the pressure &om 'more powerful and 
numerous Indian commuiuties is such that there is an increasing 
danger of Anglo-Indiaus bemg squeezed out 


Anglolndian Prospects. 

63. Th^e anxieties found expression in Anglo-Indian deputa- 
tions which visited England and waited upon successive 
Secretane- of State m 1923 and 1925. The cotSdered answer 
Government of India s letter of September 
392o TOtten after a clore mvesngation of the facts and after 
mnch offiaal con^tation, shows clearh how diScnlt it wonld 
b^e^to provide the commamtv with the essnmnS whiA ft 
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advance to general Indianisation its privileged position is in 
jeopard)" As the Government of India’s letter says — 

"It has to bo recognised that altcrod conditions of the country and 
increased compchtion from Indinns proper most tend to t^tTnimah the field 
of cmplo^mont of Anglo-Indians m pubho service ” 

It would be a great relief to the situation if the commumty could 
open out for itself a widei range of employment, and depend 
less completely on goteinment service Nothing would be more 
helpful than a rapid advance m Anglo-Indian education, and we 
hope that the importance of this will be increasingly recognised 
and provided for Nobody can consid»»r the difficulties which are 
inherent in the position of Anglo-Indians without desirmg to do 
the utmost for them As we have said, theu difficulties arc 
economic and social rather than constitutional, and nothing can 
prevent old traditions being affected by changing circumstances 
Such suggestions as we are able to make on the subject will be 
found in our second volume 
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CHAPTBB 6 —THE EDEOPEAN ET INDIA 

64 Euiopeans m India fall mainly into three classes Eirst, 
there are ttie men of bnsmess, who, with their famihes, are 
found m the prmoipal shippmg and tradmg centres and in other 
places of orgamsed production, like the tea estates of Assam or 
Darjeehng or Chota Nagpur, the tea or coffee plantations in the 
Nilgiris, cerlam coal fields, or the ruhher plantations and oil 
producmg areas of Burma Secondly, come the Bntish memhers 
of the Tanons branches of the Grail Service These are found 
m the All-India Services, such as the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Pohce Service, or the engineermg services, and agam 
there are numbers of Europeans engaged upon the railways 
Thirdly, there are some 60,000 Bntisfa troops — officers and men 
of Bntish regiments serving in India — ^together with British 
officers holding commissions m the Indian £my. 

We deal elsewhere with the Army m India," and with the 
Civil Service, t though it may be as well to emphasize here how 
comparatively small is the Bntish element m the latter In the 
whole eml a dmini stration of Bntish India, from the highest 
to the lowest grade, the European element is about IS.OOO out of 
a total approachmg a milhon and a half But this 12,000 in- 
cludes a large number of Bntish engine-dnvers on Imes directly 
managed by Government, a few Bntish police sergeants m some 
of the largest towns, and other Europeans in subordmate posts 
The total Bntish element in the snpenor grades of the civil 
^mce IS about 3,300 The services recrmted by provmcial 
Governments are almost entirely manned by Indians apart from 
a tew experts and techmaans secured by special contracts The 
Education and Agricultural senices, for example, as time goes on 
may be expected to become completely Indianised so far as the 
provinces are concerned, such Bntish officers as remain are a 
survival from the time before 1924, when the generardeeiston 

subjects which had been adnmusteriDg 

of provinces acting with their Ministera Governors 
the provincial semces should develon and intention is that 
members of the " All-India Services^" mttease gradually, as 
Meanwhile the two services will imt, become available 
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settled down in hill stations like Ootacamund, and a limited 
number who carry on in country districts well-organised agri- 
cultural production of an exceedingly high standard 

Numbers. 

65 According to the 1921 census, the European population m 
British India numbered 156,637, of whom 45,000 were women 
The adult males not m goTemment service amounted to 21,780 

Small as these numbers are, the part that is played by Bntish 
enterprise in the commercial life and orgamsation of India is 
incalculably great In Bombay, the bulk of the industrial capital 
IS Indian, and, apart from shippmg and alhed mterests, the British 
element constitutes a comparatively small fraction of the whole. 
Most of the textile mills, for example, are Indian owned , though 
some of these employ British managers or heads of departments. 
By contrast, the control and direction of a large part of Calcutta 
business is in English, and still more in Scottish, hands As a 
centre of overseas trade, Madras is of much less importance, but 
here also there is a substantial element which is British 
Cawnpore is a most striking example of a great mdustnal town m 
the interior with textile and leather mdustnes which have been 
largely developed by Bntish capital 

The European Association, to which so many of the commumty 
belong, was founded nearly fifty years ago, and aims at embody- 
ing the general views of Europeans in India, as distmct from 
particular classes or from special mterests represented by vaiious 
commercial and industrial organisations. The Association has 31 
branches scattered througiiout India, and has a membership of 
about 8,000 It takes a leading part m orgamsing the election 
of European members to the legislatures, and it is one of the most 
important bodies through which the views of the European oom- 
mumty were placed before the Commission 

European influence. 

66 The true sigmficance of the position of the European in 
India can only be reaUsed by bearing in mind the course of 
history and the economic development of the country It is 
now more than three hundred years emce the first Bntish 
merchants settled in Surat, north of Bombay, and more than two 
centunes have passed since Bntish traders estabhshed themselves 
in Bengal The Indian railway system, designed and carried 
out by Bntish enterpiise, has transfonned the conditions of 
Indian commerce It is Bntish oigamsation and leadership 
which have promoted the modem mdustnal development of 
India, just as it has been the adoption of political conceptions 
denved fiom Britain which has chiefly affected the recent course 
of Indian politics There can be few cases in history where so 
small a body of men has brought about changes so widespread 
and so fundamental Tet, while the Bntish connection is con- 
tinuous and deeply rooted, the Britist individual is a sojourner. 
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who, after Bpending lus working years in India, looks forward to 
retiring to that other country which is his real home Only a 
small fraction of those who go out for the purposes of business 
or emplojTnent settle down in India permanently, and the 
domiciled European commnni^ d««s not grow The noteworthy 
fact 15 that, over areas so Tast and amid populations so immense 
and dncrse, the importance of the small European communitj, 
by whatever standard this may be measured, is out of all pro- 
portion with its size 


Social Belations. 


C7 Wc close this chapter with a reference to the relations 
jre\ailiog between the European commumty and its Indian 
neighbours AVe bebeve that both in pohtics and in business, 
Uiere is often persooal fnendhness and a real mutual respect 
We arc sure that want of consideration m social inter- 
cour^G lor Indian feelings cannot justly be laid to the charge 
of the .ucrage Englishman m Ind^ to-day, and the courtesy of 
Indians to others la proverbial The Montagn-Chelmsford Eepoit 
contains a passage on this delicate topic which we copy here * 


“ Tlio Indian tcmpcmncat is scnsibTe asd attadies great unportaoDe to 
apr<.»Tnoccs it mj easily mistake brenfcy for enrtoess, nnd direotnias for 
di-eottrtcsy Tlje EneluLmpn often has no natnml aphtndo for courtliness 
ti India ondcrflands it, and ralucs Umo more highly then tte He 

no doubt the defects of his qualities , and yot il he were not what be 
IS bo votild not h‘i\e done what bo has done Hren wjth bis own people 
1V En2\i?hmnn ii hj nature cxclunro, be does not disclose his mind to 
ti'V' y\\\m ho does not undetsland, and different habits ot thought ate 
n .-nit uflpcdimcnl to undcratawhog There are thus oUowaaeoe to be 
on both «d<-« It 1. perhaps not easy for the njccfarfol and onunaffinv 
1 na-himn to rcaliHO uhat the rule of nnotber race must mnm to 
j vriot t minds and the g^t obhpition that hes upon him to treat with 
i-tl !■> -ill . ™n-i*n(ioo Tilom ho hw llthcHo roW to 

" 'i'" 'irj" on to part 
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CHAPTER 7 —THE AA^OMEN OF INDIA 

68 Except for a mention of the obstacles which social custom 
sets up in the u.n of female education, tiiere is hardly any 
leference in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report to the women of 
India It IS a striking proof of the change which has come over 
the Indian scene in the last twelve yeais that no document dis- 
ciibsing India s constitutional system and the directions m which 
jt can be de^ eloped and improved could omit the women of 
India lodaj 

The text of the Government of India Act is as silent as to 
the iwiitical lights of w'omen in India as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, but the Statute provided that the quahfi- 
cation of electois for the diffeient legislatuies which weie then 
being set up should be detcirained by rules made under the Act 
The Franchise C-ommittee, which visited India under the piesi- 
dency of Loid Soiithborough, reported early m 1919 that it 
had received numerous petitions from w'omen of the educated 
classes urging some foim of female suffiage, hut it expressed 
the view (with one dissentient) that the social conditions of 
India made it premature to extend the francliise to Indian 
women at that juncture, when so large a pioportion of male 
electors required education in the responsible use of a vote If 
this advice had been follow^ed, a beginning could not have been 
made until now% and the lequest that Indian women should 
have some direct opportunity of mfluencing the oouise of politics 
in the land to which they belong would still have remained 
wholly unsatisfied But the claim w'as pressed by the Women's 
Indian Association and its allies, and the Electoral Rules made 
under the Act w’eie so diaw'n as to secure that if any provmcial 
council passed a resolution m favour of removing the sex dis- 
qualification, this should become an operative decision, and a 
coiresponding faculty was conferred upon both Houses of the 
Indian Z/egisIature 

Madras led the way in April, 1921, and all these bodies (except 
the Council of State) have now passed the necessary resolution 
We shall, later on m this Report,* give figures to show the 
extremely limited extent to which women, thus enfranchised 
on the same terms as men, have become qualified as electors 

In seven provinces out of nine, women may now also be 
members of the legislatures, and women from those provinces 
can become members of the Legislative Assembly Already, in 
several of the provincial councils referred to, a woman member 
has in fact been nominated , one of these has been unanimously 
elected by the Madras Legislature as its deputy-president The 
women members, we beheve, have done useful work as legis- 
lators one of them (the lady just refeiTed to) was responsible 
for tbe passage in Madras of the important measure known as 
the Devadasi Bill, which endeavours to deal with the dedication 
to temples of girls, most of whom live a life of prostitution 
* Part ni, Ch 1 , para 202 
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In at least one congtituenc^ a 'noman has stood for election 
and polled nearly as well as her successful male n\al In 
municipal elections — m the cities of Sladras and Bomba} — gome 
women have been returned 

Indian Women Beformers. 

69. Side by side ^ith these developments there has begun in 
recent years a strong mo\ement b} bodies of educated Indian 
women, supported by both Indian and British sympathisers, 
to urge social refoims which would promote the progress of 
Indian v,omanhood For example, the first AlUndia Women's 
Educational Conference, with a European as Secretary, met in 
193/ The organisers soon disco\ered that, tbongh the mo\ement 
had been inspired by the need for educational reform, the social 
and legal disabihties of Indian women were so closely linked 
up with educational problems that the scope of the Conference 
he extended to include work touching these subjects, and 
dehberations of these conferences, 
^hich hare become an important and influential annual event 
itegional meetings of women on similar subjects are being held 
m many parts of India, and an interesting feature is the absence 
of any indication of communal fnction The Seva Sedan 

pS:, V the Bombay 
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the conditions of female life, do not lesult m an alteration of 
the figures for the better 

Notwithstanding the good work that is being done m women’s 
hospitals at certain centres, and the oiganisation of nursing 
associations, the maternal mortahty m India stands at a very 
high figuie. As for infant mortality, the ratio of deaths under 
one year per thousand births is recoided as 189 (as against a 
figure of 70 for England and Wales) It is manifest, therefore, 
that, with the subject of pubhc health entrusted to Indian 
Mmisters m the provinces, the aiousmg of interest among Indian 
women themselves to promote improvement in these matters is an 
event of the greatest importance 

Purdah and Child Mamage, 

70 The interest of educated India has been so much con- 
centrated on purely political issues that the attention now being 
given to social questions, like those arising out of purdah and 
early marriage, is the more impressive and sigmficant Although 
the leaders m these women's orgamsations are among the select 
few, they are helping to bring alraut a striking change in opinion, 
and the movement towards reform in questions relating to women 
18 widespread Their movement is rowerfnUy backed by pro- 
gressive minds among India’s pohtical leaders The feeling 
against purdah is fast gaming ground It is a system* which has 

• Prom the tune they atten puberty, numbers of young girls, ]^dn and 
often just children, in mstiaot and feeling, reture into seclusion 
Th^y see no men except those of their oim household , they go out reiled or in 
closed and curtained oonveyauces irhen tiiey do go out at all , and even this 
degree of liberty is demed them under the stoioter Purdah conditions Pinrdab, 
the seoluBiou of girls who have attained puberty, is a Muhammadan institution 
more ngi^y enforced m north India Is that part of the oountiy it baa been 
frequently adopted by the Hmdus, especially m Bajputana It does not prevail 
at all among south Indian Bindns , or among the people of Mabarashlxa and a 
large section of Gujerat, or in the Maulras and Bombay Presidencies Aa a result 
of this, it is less rigid among the poor Muhammadans of south India Unfortnn 
ately there is a tendency, even at the present day, for oommumties that have not 
onginally adopted Purdah to do so as a mark of growing social status and 
prosperity 7%e Kathiawans, for instance, have adopted it ooly m the past 
fifty yoois , and doctors working among them have already felt Uie deplorable 
physical re^ts of this adoption, the mcrease of tuberculosis and of early maternal 
mortabty 

“ Purdah differs very much m the d^iee of seolusion practised in various 
parts of the oountiy At its best and especially among the poor classes, women 
can move about on the public road and go about their outdoor work with a veil 
over their faces If nch, they can use curtained convqrances, and social rnter* 
course of a restnoted kmd is not demed thorn Even under such conditions the 
system is an mfliotion on the natural digmty of womanhood, and, on the purely 
physical side, results still in a deplorsbte Jock of air and exercise that wdl lead 
to the physical deterioration of the race On the other hand. Purdah may be 
BO rigid that a woman may, among the poor, be oonfined to a small house, 
practically wmdowless or with openmgs high up in the walls, and she may not 
leave the house even to fetch water for household purposes However poor the 
household, she can take no share m the work, except for the cookmg which she 
can do indoors It has been said that a Bajputam may not leave her house to 
fetch water thongh the house may bo in a jungle and the well m front of it The 
expcnence of doctois working among these Purdah nasAin women is a tragic 
revclatioa of numberless cases of tubcroolosis, stunted growth, and disease, b^th 
among the women themselves and tbeir children *' — Dr Rukhmabai, M.D , m 
“ Women m Modem India — ^Fifteen Papers by Indian Women,” p 145 
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pressed least hardiv on the rerv nch who can afford to provide 
adequate separate space for the ladies of their hooseholds, 
medical reports show how tembly it cats into the vitabty of less 
fortunate women who are shut up with small .iccommodation 
The gathering force of toe movement against cnild marriage is 
a still more significant symptom for it has developed in the face 
of much opposition from the orthodox, and in spite of an ancient 
tradition widely observed both bj Hindus and HuhammadaHs 
The Age of Consent Committee, consistmg of mne Indians and 
one European member, estimated that something like half the 
girls of India are mamed before the completion of their fifteenth 
year , the census of 1921 showed that over two millions of them 
were mamed and 100,000 were widows, before the age of ten 
Hence the importance of the Sarda AH just passed by the Indian 
Legislature If this law, penalising mamage nntil the wife is 
li and the husband is 18, is adequately observed and enforced, 


one of ns results will be a great impetus to girls’ education. The 
usefulness of schools largely depends on the value attached 
by the average parent to the instruction of his children, and as 
long as the destiny of a little girl is child mamage and the 
seclusion of pnrdah. there is no public opinion and no parental 
ambition to urge that daughters should have the opportnnities of 
good educanon Xet these daughters become in the nest genera- 
tion the wives and mothers who determine home standards of hfe 
culture. At the last census in 1921 less than one woman in 
^ British India could read and write, and though the 
nt^ber of girls under instruction has increased by 400,000 m the 
1^ far more has been done for bovs’ than for •»irls 

education. In no province does one girl out of five attend school 
in some provinces not one out of twenty or twentr-five Eren 
more significant are the figures wfiich show how soon the school- 
T -“’-S « gJTk 
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The Influence of Indian Women 
71 The ^\omen'8 moveincnt in India holds the ke> of progress, 
and the results it may achie\e are incalculablv gre.it It is not 
too much to say that India cannot reach the jiosilion to t\h5th 
it aspires in the world until its ^omen play tbeir due part ^'=. 
educated citizens We ma} quote a jKi^-sage (page IriP from the 
Review of our AuMbary Committee on Education, which included 
among its membera an Indian ladj of distinguished jiublic «ervit*e 
"‘The innate intelligence of the Indian uorann, liei feeling of 
domestic responsibility, her expeiience of hou'sehold man igcmciit , 
make her shiewd, penetrating, wise within her own sphere Ihe 
social position of the Indian woman needs to be «itretigibened fni 
in every country, as power passes more and more fiorn tlic Innd- 
of the few into the hands of the inaiij, more and mote i« the 
steadying influence of woman needed as the guardian <»{ frniiU 
life, not onl^ inside but outside the familj circle In all m 
of educational and social reform, the counsel and acli\e work, of 
women are essential both in administration and in public affairs 
The education of women, especiall 3 m the Inghcr stage*!, will 
make available to the countr} a wealth of capacilj that is now 
largely wasted through lack of opportunity It is*onl\ through 
education that Indian women will be able to contnbutc in in- 
creasing measure to the culture, the ideals and the rcli\it’e= o' 
the country* ” 
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CHAPTER 8 -THE PROVINCES OP BRITISH INDIA 

72 We think it would be convenient, before entering upon 
any constitutional desciiption or discussion, to include in this 
Poit of our Report an account of the character of the main 
areas into which British India is divided. "We have had the 
advantage — which is perhaps an unusual experience even for 
many of those, both British and Indian, who pass the uhole of 
their workmg Uvea m a part of the Indian sub-continent — of 
having spent some tune ip visiting eveiy one of the nine 
Governors' provinces, seeing during a necessarily short stay not 
only its capital but also what we could of a portion of its country- 
side Of the SIX minor provinces, we have seen something of 
three (the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
Delhi Province), and one of our number has also visited a 
fourth (Coorg) We are, of course, thoroughly aware that, 
however exceptional this experience may be, a few weeks m 
each piovinoe could not alone give ns moie than a tourist’s 
impressions But, even so, it is an experience which gives a 
background Agamsl that background, voluminous and detailed 
wntten memoranda, both official and non-official, carefully com- 
piled statistics, and the mass of reports resulting fiom previous 
mveshgahous or specially prepared for our own mquiry, are 
more easy to appreciate Indian conditions sre so various, and 
are so difficult to survey as a whole, that we have thought well to 
gather together m the followmg paragiaphs some information, 
elementary and familiar as parts of it may be to many, with 
reference to the mam sub-divisions of the area for which the 
Mmpheated structure of the Indian constitution has been devised 
borne repetition may be mvolved, but a view of the whole 
province by province, may be of advantage 
The eight divisions which are defined m Section 46 (1) of the 
of Inha Act as “Governors’ provinces,’’ together 
...mm which was made a Govemm’s provmce m 1923, 
compnse nearly the whole of British India It is to these 
system of government has been appUed 
consists of a number of minor nroXices 
CRivernm^^'o” 
three provm™ o^ important The 

the first, and for manf vears^he nnl 
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up into the Indian pemneula, comprising an area of over 140,000 
square miles and containing a population as large as that of Great 
Britam This part of India received some of the earhest tradmg 
settlers from Europe, and was Uie scene of moat of the struggles 
in the 17th and 18th centuries between vaiious European 
nations for commercial and temtonal supremacy Along its 
1,700 miles of coaat-hne are three ports which are still under 
French administration, and the rums of numerous Dutch and 
Portuguese settlements Eunniiig parallel to the coast on the west 
IS a high range of mountains, the Western Ghats, which in parts 
attam an elevation of 4,000 to neaily 7,000 feet, while a broken 
senes of hills, very much lower in height, follows the geneial 
hue of the east coast In the centre of the peninsula thus 
enclosed is an undulating plateau, on part of which is the im- 
portant Indian State of Mysore, while m the extreme sonth 
betweem the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea are two other 
large States, Travancore and Cochin 

The barrier of the Western Ghats largely determmes the dis- 
tnbution of rainfall in the province, and hence arise striking 
differences of climate and of agncultnral conditions in its eastern 
and western divisions On the west coast, the rainfall is 
abundant and regular, and failure of crops on account of drought 
18 almost unknown On the eastern side, except in the vallej-s 
and deltas of the nvers which flow eastward across the penin- 
sula, innumerable ‘‘tanks'* or small reservoirs of water are 
scattered all over the country and bear testimony to the 
cultivator’s dependence on a pr^^rious rainfall These un- 
favourable conditions go to explam why these eastern districts 
of Madras have for years provided very large numbers of 
emigrants to other parts ITie plantations of Ceylon, Assam, 
Mysore, the Malay States and the Straits Settlements, and the 
nee producing districts of Burma are very largely dependent 
on the Madras Presidency for their supply of agncultural labour 
Hice 18 the principal food-gram grown in the parts of the 
province where rainfall is adequate or where modem 
engineering has insured regular imgation Cotton, sugar cane 
and ground-nut are among the chief industnal crops Along the 
coast, and m particular on the banks of the estuaries and lagoons 
on the west coast, are luxuriant groves of cocoanut and other 
palms, while m the higher regions of the Western Ghats 
European enterpnse has been responsible for the development 
of numerous tea, rubber and coffee plantations Indeed, so 
important a place do these industries occupy that the large 
piantmg community Has been given separate representation in 
the legislative council of the province 

74 Madras may be divided into several areas according to the 
predominance of particular languages The pnncipal languages 
are Tamil and Telugn, which are spoken by 18 and 16 
millions respectively Slalayalam is the language of o\er 
3 milhous in the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin 
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and the adjoimng Bntish distnct at Malabar, and Kanarese 
IS spoken m the districts bordering on Mysore and the 
Bomba} Presidenc} , 'srhile in the extreme noith-east o£ the 
province there are several Onya-speakmg areas These hnguistio 
differences have durmg recent years assumed considerable 
political importance orving to the separatist tendencies which 
they have fostered With the movement for Imguistic amal- 
gamation we shall have occasion to deal elsewheie The demand 
tor the formation of an Andhra or Telugu provmce, which was 
first put fonrard seventeen years ago at a conference of Telugu- 
speaking districts, has been persistent for many years and has 
non become an'impoitant pobtical issue It has on two 
occasions during recent years become the snb]ect of a formal 
debate m the Madras liegislatnre, which has by fairly large 
majorilies endorsed the proposal for the constitntion of a 
separate Andhra province 

The social cleavages in this province are of no less importance 
than the linguistic and they have already exercised a profound 
iiifliienee on the political situation and on the grouping of parties 
We shall confine omselves here to a few statistical details about 
the principal communities 

Hnidus form the bulk of the population, but of the 37} millions 
returned m the census as Hindus, some sis milhons belong to 
the depressed classes Muhammadans form less than 7 per cent 
of the iwpulation They inelnde the important community of 
Jf''ppilla3 (Jloplahs) on the west coast, mainly consisting of de- 
fendants of Arab sailors and of conceits from Hindu outcasts 
The fanaticism of the Mappillas, often stimulated by agrarian dis- 
content, has been a frequent source of disturbance to the peace 
end quiet of the ccest coast Clhnstnns, thanks largely to the 
pro^dcti-ing activities of missionanes who began to come with 
the Portuguese and other trading settlers, are more numerous in 
■Madias than m any other province of India, though they number 
iCR-v than a nnlhon and a half 


^Unnvs Agbxci Area 
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the local rebellions in this area occurred as late as 1922 and 
was only suppressed two years later with the help of a strong 
detachment of the Assam Bides 

The Laccadive Islands and Mimwy, which are inhabited by 
piimitive peoples living in a patriarchal stage of civihsation, are 
also admmiatered by the Governor in Council of Madras as a 
" backward tract ” m accordance with simple and elastic 
legulations 

The Presidency of Bombay. 

76 The Presidency of Bombay— intermediate in size between 
Madras and Bengal — ^has a population of under 20 milhons, whjch 
is Jess than half that of either of its sister Presidencies It is a 
composite province, even if Sind, added to it as an after-thought, 
be left out of account Apart from Smd, its boundaries were 
settled, almost on the present lines, in 1818 after the third 
Mahratta war Its territories include Gujerat, the Mahratta 
country, and the Karnatak, each with its own prevailing tongue 
These aie togethei known as “ the Presidency proper,” between 
which and Sind there is interposed an extensive non-British area, 
includmg the Kathiawar peninsula, with its extremely numerous 
Indian States 

East of the line of the Western Ghats sketches the plateau 
known as the Deccan, at the southern end of which the 
Karnatak Ues Its inhabitants are racially alhed to peoples 
further south, and particularly to those who speak the same 
language of Kanarese Though cow content to stay at home 
and cultivate their land, the Kanarese-speaking people have 
memories of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar and the 
Kanarese dynasties which preceded it, and take a jealous pnde 
m their distmctive culture 

The Mahrattas are a wamor race The Brahmins who live m 
the same country are distmguished both for their practiMl ability 
and for tbeir love of learning Neither Brahmin nor Mamatta 
has shown any marked aptitude for trade and mdustry. Thew 
two elements in combination attmned, shortly before the estab- 
lishment of British authonty, a domimon over the greater part of 
India, reachmg to Cape Gomonn in the south and to the gates 
of Calcutta in the east The States of Baroda, Gwahor and 
Indore are among the territones which have to this day remained 
m Mahratta hands 

Prom the sea-fanng races of the western coast, predominantly 
Muhammadan in oiigin, are recrmted many of the lascars, who 
man ships tiaversmg eastern waters The tradmg races of 
Gujerat are known all over India, whether they are Borahs, 
Khojas, Banias, Bhattias or Jams The Parsis, whose homes 
are now predominantly in Bombay City, are another famous 
oommercial commumty estabhshed m the same area It is 
principally men of these races who have co-operated with the 
European to a degree unexampled elsewhere to make of Bombay 
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a citj' of Indian -mealtli and culture Indian finance and enter- 
prise, centred in Bombay, aie chiefly responsible not only for the 
three great hydro-electiic rrorks -which supply power tom the 
Western Ghats to the city, and for the majority of the textile 
mills of the Piesidency, but for undertakings as far afield as the 
ironworks of Jamshedpur m the Pronnce of Bihar and Onssa and 
the cotton factories of Nagpur m the Central Provinces In 
projects of this magnitude, the Parsis — who took early advant- 
age of western education and first became famous in industry as 
builders of teak ships — still predominate Nowadays m Bombay 
Gnjerathis compete with Europeans m bankmg, msnrance, trade 
and finance of all kmds The rise to wealth of men of these 
races is, however, recent , possessions are m the hands of a few , 
and the relations between the mdustnal and the manual workers 
have been marked by constant and disastrous strikes 

In no provmce of India is there so large a proportion of urban 
dwellers as in the Presidency of Bombay Bombay City, with 
its 1 200,000 inhabitants, is nearly as big as Calcutta and is the 
third city in the Empire A natural cleavage of mterest exists 
between it and the rest of the Presidency and especially between 
it and the rural areas Bnt such is the financial and mtellectual 
dominance of the city that it can well hold its own We shall 
have to pomt out hereafter how the taxation of ttadmg profits 
IS a source of mcome to the Central Government wLle the 
cultivator, nch and poor alike, pays to the piovmce the land 
revenue which forms a large part of the common funds drawn 
upon for the needs both of city and countryside 


SiKD 

77 Completely separated from the " Presidency proper " by a 
non-Bnt^ temtoiy , is Smd- an area of ne^ly 50,000 
® population of over three tnilhons The 

S mvaiZnt ^ of >^osmes8 

Portof^Td between Bombay and Karachi, the 

^tour, usually L^iore'^'^*^ oommmucation mvolves a long 

from the remamder of the Bombav 'Pwoid ™^ue of Smd 
the vastly different character of tl.» is emphasised by 

■■ PresidLcj proper The 

^ largely a land*^ of monntam Md forest “onsoon and 

Smd would be entirely desert The PreJd 
IS predominantly Hindu, before the Bnhsu'^’ 

^hting men were a b^W ‘^m® “Se 
^bereas three-quarters of the ^fo^Iem mvaders, 

Muhammadan In its Mo end of Smd are 

Mlied to Iraq or Arabia than to Hidir ™ closely 
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These diiteiences aie ledcctcd in tlie admmistiative system 
applied to the two nicas Sind constitutes one sepaiate ad- 
ministratne *' dniston alid the Pie'iidency proper — excludmg 
Bombay Cit} and its snlnnbs — eompiises thiee But the Com- 
missioner m Smd (the picposition is significant) enjoys a status 
and authoiitj much gicater than the Commissioners o£ the other 
three divisions His residence in Karachi is know’n as Govern- 
ment House, and be i*; in chiiige not only of the revenue ad- 
ministialion (which naturally differs greatly from the system in 
the rest of the Presidency and leaves the Commissioner very large 
discretion) but of many departments such as Police and Excise 
wluch elsewhere in the Presidency look to their own depart- 
mental heads — *the Inspector General of Police and the Com- 
missioner of Excicc Similarly, in judicial matters the High 
Court of Bombaj has no jurisdiction in Sind The Couit of the 
Judicial Commissioner of Sind is the highest court in Sind 
province, with appeal ducefc to the Pnvj Council, and it is pro- 
posed, as soon as finances permit, to convert the Judicial Com- 
missioner's court into a Chief Court There is no separation of 
finances, of course, between the two parts of the Presidency, 
both rctiini raembcis to the same legislature which holds its 
sessions at Bombay aud Poona, and both oieas draw their higher 
officers from a common souice Yet so distinctive is the character 
of Smd and so exacting its climate that the choice of personnel 
which this makes possible is none too large It is difBcult to 
see how, on the administrative side, dissociation could go much 
fuither without separation There is, among the Hindu minonty 
in Sind, a feeling that the independence of the Commissioner is 
too great, while on the Muhammadan side there is the well- 
known cry for separation fiom Bombay This demand has 
gathered strength not so much in the homes of the people, or 
among the Muhammadan cultivalois of Sind, as among leaders 
of Muhammadan thought all over India, to whom the idea of a 
new Moslem province, contiguous to the predominantly Moslem 
< areas of Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province and the 
Punjab, naturally appeals as offering a stronghold against the 
fear of Hindu domination We shall make some reference to 
this controversy in our second volume 
Smd IS email in wealth and population The rapid growth 
in the import and export trade of Karachi (the third mantime 
port of India, if Bangoon be excluded, and now the pnncipal 
air port), does not greatly affect the prospenty of the province as a 
whole But great promise of growth is held out for the future 
A/ capital sum of sixteen million pounds is being sunk m the 
Sukkur Barrage and Canals Construction now m course of 
completion on the Indus, at a point some four hundred 
miles from the sea It is expected that the cultivated 
area of the province will be raised from two and a quarter 
milhon acres to nearly six nulhon acres, and an assured 
water supply substituted for a scanty and precarious one. 
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The dimensions of this undertaking and its seven canaU, 
several ^ of them broader than the Snez Canal and verj 
much longer are stupendous The plan provides that irrigation 
mil begin in two years from now; the works are to be com- 
pleted in 193-4; and it is calculated that a profit should be 
realised, over and above the fixed interest on the capital sum 
mvested, by 1946 Of course this great transformation of Smd 
does not end with the completion of the barrage and its canals , 
the increased production of crops would be nearly useless with- 
out ne^ railways and new roads . and there is no branch of the 
administration which will not require great expansion The 
question of the separation of Smd is, therefore being raised at a 
moment Vihen an enormous outlay of capital borrowed on the 
credit of the Government of India is not yet earning revenue, 
and when problems of admimstration and readjustment on the 
largest scale haie to be faced 


The Presidency of Bengal. 

78 Bengal is the political umt of Bntish India which has 
experienced more changes of boundary than any other. Ongmally 
knonn ps the Presidency of Fort Wilham in Bengal, it acquired 
by Iriird North’s Regulating Act of 1773 a pnmacy over the other 
Presidencies Calcutta remained the capital of India till this 
was transferred to Delhi m 1911, and the Supreme Court of 
Bengal remains to this in a special position in relation to 
the Go^eroment of India At different times, the Bengal 
Presidency has included Bihar, Onssa, Assam and Agra 
Lord Curzon’s proposal for the partition of Bengal by 
separating from it Eastern Bengal and creatmg a new provmce 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam with Dacca as its capital, was put 
into operation in 1905, bnt the decision was reversed m 1911 
when the Chief Commusionership of Assam was restored, and 
the new province of Bihar and Chissa carved out 
The present shape of the Presidenct of Bengal is the result 
of thc=e re->rransements It is note the smallest in area of the 
^osemors provinces except Assam but has more inhabitants 
uu inj other province, and the average densitj of its popnla- 
tion 01 16. millions slighth exceeds that of Great Bntain It is 
“°°'o?™eous unit than inv other Governor’s 
i-ve Koii ““Parativel.v small and sparselv 

( V- a’ O” “otth and Tnpuri State 

""I- *'>' Ptevmce-rvhieh mav be ronghlv 
of ‘he Ganges and 

‘- 1 , 0.1 IV f c rVro- * ' ■'•lu'ial plain low Ijmg and inter- 
1 -n , ’ ! ' .T- ''' “ T"" and creeks In 

I-i 't ,jii 1 ,-v "-I the rams commumcation is 

• ' - - <M ■ a'p bordenng the mouths 

'■ 1. -i.c oev., -I,,’ ,“‘,-'\*=°eeog«phicallj, Bengal 

‘■-n the other gre.it area= of Intfia 
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Though lehgious and cultural diflereDces make it no less di£dcult 
in Bengal than elsewhere for Hindus and Muhammadans to 
unite socially or politically, it is generally held that only a small 
proportion of the Muhammadans of Bengal are descended from 
foreign I.Ioslem invaders Their ancestors were largely converts 
from Hinduism 

Koughl}" speaking the Muhammadans are concentrated m the 
east, and the Hindus m the west of the Presidency But even m 
Eastern Bengal, the town population is largely Hindu Among 
the landlords Hindus predominate The Muhammadans are mark- 
edly more backward educationally, and on the average are also 
economically below the standard of the Hindus, as is illustrated 
by the fact that though they form a clear majonty of the popula- 
tion (54 6 per cent ) they are in a minority (45 1 per cent ) 
among the voters in the general constituencies Eastern 
Bengal comprises the most fertile and also the most thickly 
populated distncts Theie are some rural areas with over a 
thousand inhabitants to the square mile In central Bengal 
deltaic action is ceasing and the population has, on the whole, 
been stationary Eastern and central Bengal comprise the mam 
jute-producmg areas, not only of Bengal but of the world , for 
]ute 18 practically a Bengal monopoly The jute industry is less 
than 80 years old and its progress is most remarkable The first 
null was started in 1855 and the first power loom in 1859 By 
1909 the out-turn was 2,500 tons a day, and it is now 4,0(X) tons 
The value of exported jute manufactures has mcreased thirtyfold 
in forty years In the northern parts of Bengal, such as Bar- 
jeehng and Jalpaigun, he important tea districts, and m the 
west of the Burdwan division is a coal producing area 

An important factor in the economic life of Bengal is the 
“permanent settlement “ of the land revenue We defer an 
account of this till Chapter 2 of Part V of this volume 

CAIiOUXTA 

79 The City of CaJeutta, with a population, mcludmg its 
suburbs, of about 1,300,000, is m one sense an exotic, for it 
owes its origin as a great city to commercial enterprise in which 
the Bengahs have played httle part Even to-day the great jute 
mills on its outskirts are mainly controlled by Europeans, and 
the bulk of the Indian labour employed m them comes from 
outside the province The Bengali generally has not taken 
to factory or null work , he l^ves that almost entirely 
to the Onya and up-country ooohe or artisan At the 
same time, Calcutta has become a great Hindu in- 
tellectual and pohtical centre, with its newspapers and its 
enormous university, it exercises a profound influence over the 
views of the prCvince — an influence which naturally does not stop 
at its boundaries The qmck and receptive mind of the Bengah 
readily absorbs education of a westermsed type, and a problem 
of great perplexity is presented by those of the Hmdu middle class 
(or more correctly Hindu hhadralog) who, often at great sacrifice. 
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have been trained for cleijcal and professional careers in Durobers 
enormonsly in excess of the amount of work of this tj-pe vhicb 
is available It is not surprising that many of them turn for an 
outlet to the political arena deeply imbued with hostility fo the 
present regime 

The dominance of Calcutta is so great that it is well to recall 
that, outside it, only 4 per cent of the population of Bengal is 
urban Dacca, the only other city, has about 120,000 
inhabitants Only two other towns have as many as 50,000 
Except for those who live m the headquarters town of a 
district, or at a railway or steamer junction or termmus, 
the bulk of the population lives m agricultural villages — ^no fewer 
than twelve millions of people are distnbuted m 59,000 hamlets 
of fewer than 500 inhabitants each 
A problem confronting Ben^, which is no less linportant 
and no less difficult than any question of its pohtical future, is 
the scourge of malana Malana is endemic in many other 
parts of India besides Bengal, but probably nowhere else are 
its ravages on such a widespread scale It is hardly possible to 
over-estimate its effects in loweimg the vitahty of the popula- 
tion Tnougb this subject is outside our own sphere, we must 
call attention to the study “ Malana and Agriculture m Bengal 
published in 1925 by the Director of Public Health of the 
province 

BtOKWARD TEAOTS OP BejTGAI. 


80 On the extreme north of the Presidency bordenng upon 
Nepal and Sikkim, and agum at its south-eastern extremity 
marching with Assam and Burma, hes a ** backward tract ” — 
the Darjeeling district and the Chittagong Hill Tracts re- 
spectively These areas are under special administrative arrange- 
ments and are not within the full operation of the provincial 
Reforms Part of the Darjeehug district lies in the plains with 
a population mainly Bengali , the remamder is m the Himalayas, 
n^g at one comer to 12,000 feet, and contams numerous hill- 
mbes with religion, customs, and language qmte distmct from 
the test of Bengal ^ ^ 'i 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts consist of parallel ranges of hills 

a ‘entb of a® « 
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Oudh was annesed in 1856, and remained a separate ad 2 imustra> 
tion until 1877, when it came under the same charge as Agra 
In 1902 the combmed area became known as the Umted 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh under a Xiieutenant-Governor, and 
m 1921 they were constituted a Governor’s Provmce The Agia 
sub-province is much the larger of the two, and contains 36 
out of the 48 districts into which the Umted Provinces is divided 

The piovince stretches Between Bihar on the east and Delhi 
and the Punjab on the west, and from Nepal and the Himalayas 
on the north to the low ranges of Central India on the south 
The greater part of the provmce consists of the fertile and 
densely populated plain of the Ganges and of its tributaries the 
Jumna and the Gogra The density ranges from 512 peisons 
pei square mile m the west to 718 in the east The total 
population, hke the total area, is not far short of that of the 
Bntish Isles 

Set in the centie of Northern India, this is peihaps the most 
typically Indian of all the provmces The great mass of the 
population are peasants tilhng the soil m their ancestral villages, 
with few interests outside the lound of village life Only 10 
per cent live m towns, though seven of these towns have a 
population exceeding 100,000 Tlie most important mdustnal 
centre is Cawnpore (population 216,000), with its textile mills 
and tannenes But no province has a more distinguished lisl 
of towns of histoiic or rehgious interest Agra rivalled Delhi 
and Lahore as a centre of the Mogul Bmjnre, Lucknow con 
tains the palaces of the old rulers of Oudh, and cities hke 
Benares, Hardwar, Ajodhia, Allahabad and Muttra attract year 
by year a multitude of pilgrims to the sacred places of their 
faith The United Provinces contains four umversities — 
Benares, Aligarh, Lucknow, and Agra 

Racially the population of the provmce is in the mam homo- 
geneous A peasant on the Bihar border differs no doubt in 
many ways from one close to the Delhi Provmce, but there is 
uo abrupt change of type and culture, and there is nothmg corre- 
sponding to the contrasting races that are combmed under one 
administration in a province like Bihar and Onssa On the 
other hand, there are communal differences that are all the 
more senous because m northern proviDces like the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, the more vinle races resort more 
readily to violent methods for resolving their differences The 
Muhammadan population is no more than 14 per cent of the 
whole, but it IB concentrated m the towns, where 37 per cent 
of the population is Muhammadan Por t^s and other reasons 
the power and influence of the Moslem commumty in the pro- 
wnce cannot be measured simply by its numerical proportions 

The provincial Government reports that the province is back- 
ward m mass education “ The test of hteracy at the last censua 
Was the simple one of abihty to wnte a letter to a fnend and 
to read the answer Even so, only 3 7 per cent of the total 
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popniation were returned as literate, onh C 5 per tern ot tte 
male population, and only 9 per cent of tbat portion of tbe 
population ■which was twenty }ears of age or o\er Among 
females only sis m every thousand satisfied the test The'e 
figures shon how little the people are able to a\ail themsehes 
even of such means as there are of acquinng information as to 
what IS going on in tbe world outside their own immediate 
neighbourhood. ’* 


The Great Iiaxdholdeps 


82 A noteworthy feature of the social organisition of the 
province is the number of great landholders Whereas the Punjab 
is a provmce of peasant proprietors, tbe land m the United Pro- 
vinces, and in particular m Oudh is held from Government by 
a relativelv small number of individuals The estates of these 
“ Taluqdars ” of Oudh number no more than 260, but they 
comprise two-thirds of the area of Oudh, and paj about one- 
sistb of the land revenue of the United Provinces Some of 
the Taluqdars represent the old conquering Rajput f ami lies 
with an ancestry dating back ro the 9ch centuiy In the 
chrome anarchy which marked the closing stages of the King- 
dom of Oudh, the larger Taluqdaxs occupied a position which at 
times amounted to virtual independence and their disputes 
with the Court and its agents over tbe payment of revenue 
contributed to the atmosphere of misrule which finally led to tbe 
annexation of Oudh m 18S6 The most powerful of the Taluq- 
dars own hundreds of villages and enjoy veiy large incomes 
Their wealth their social status and the control they exercise 
over theu: tenants give these " Barons of Oudh " a jMSition of 
very great influence m their area They comprise members of 
bodi the major commomties, and their common interests cut 
across the communal divisions 


The Zeoundars of the Agra province also form a landed 
an^ocracT of special importance Tbev were at one time less 
weU organised than the Taluqdars of Oudh, who have gained 
cohesion by their membership of the British Indian Associa- 
non, and have magnificent headquarters m the Kaiserbacrh at 
Goverment coUects from tbe Taluqdars a cess! half 
tions fnr Association and half to educptional institu- 
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as in Oudh, but here, too, the opposing interests of landlord 
and tenant offer seoious difScuIties for the Grovemment and the 
Legislature 

The Punjab. 

83 The Punjab was the last of the (xovemors' piovinces of 
India propel to come under British contiol Together with 
the North-West Fiontiei Piovmce, which was not sepaiated 
from it until Lord Curzon’s decision of 1901, it has always 
borne the brunt of attacks made upon India through the 
defiles of the North West Little more than a hundred years 
ago, the Afghans not only held Peshawai, but penetrated across 
the Indus to Multan, and it was only the rising strength of the 
Sikh confederation under Banjit Singh that drove them out 
of the western areas of the piesent provmce and back through 
the passes 

The province occupies the gieat north-western plain ot India 
through which the mam tnbutaii^ of the Upper Indus flow 
These are the Sutlej, the Beas, the Bavi, the Chenab and the 
Jhelum — the five rivers which give the province its name It 
extends from the Himalayas m the north to the desert country 
of Bajputana in the south, and from the Upper Ganges Valley 
on the east to the Indus on the west There is one trans-Indus 
district The province is completely landlocked and the mam 
outlet for its produce is the port of Karachi m Sind, about 750 
miles distant by rail from Lahore, the capital of the province, 
and one of the most important railway junctions in India 

The northern submontane tracts have a good rainfall and are 
thickly populated, but as the southern desert is approached, the 
natural conditions of the provmce deteriorate Between the 
great rivers are tracts which, if left to themselves, would be and 
scrub-covered country incapable of eupportmg more than a few 
nomads But the efforts of a succession of great engineers 
have changed all this The surplus waters of the nvers, which 
are fed from the snows of the Himalayas, have been diverted 
by a wonderful system of canals, and now irngate^ great tracts 
that were formerly barren The ** canal colomes ’ created m 
this way nval in prosperity the northern distncts blessed by 
better natural conditions They are indeed the most prosperous 
areas m the provuice, and the trend of surplus rural population 
18 towards these colonies and not to the towns Irrigation has 
changed the Punjab from a poor province, exposed to recuiimg 
famines, into one of the most prosperous and progiessive pro- 
■^mces m India 

In area the Punjab is a httle larger than Great Britain and 
its population at the census of 1921 was ovei 20 milhons Th^e 
are only two towns with a population of more than 100,000, 
Lahore and Amntsar At least 90 per cent of the total popula- 
tion lives m villages and 60 per cent is supported by agriculture 
It 18 a country of peasant propnetois, there are, it is true, a 

6997% ^ 
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considerable number of small landlords liTing on the rent of 
their lands, but the lai^e landowner of the tiype common m the 
United Provmces and elsewhere m India is rate 


AGBioTJi.’rtmAii Twdks 

84 The special position seemed to what are known as 
“ agncoltural tribes ” is a notable featme in the social economy 
of the provmce The Punjab Land Alienation Act prevents the 
sale, or mortgage (except under strict conditionB) of land by a 
member of such a tnbe to anyone who is not a member of the 
same group of agncultoral tribes in the same distnct The 
object of the Act was, we understand, to proteist tnbal groups 
who cultivated land as their mam occupation from the ahena- 
lion of their land to the monied and urban classes The 
importance of its operation wjU be better understood if we 
point out that large classes of Hmdus are not included m the 
schedule of agricultural tnbes The Act has had the effect of 
creating among the roral classy a strong sense of commoti 
interest which to some extent cuts across communal divisions. It 
has been estimated that the agncoltnial tnbes amount to about 
half the total population and to five-sixtbs of the popnlation sop- 
ported by agncnlture They ate not confined to one community 
—for example, the lats, the mc«t important of the agncultural 
tnbes, IS made up of million Muhammadans, IJ milhon Silis 
and 1 million Hindus 


CoMinjx4n DisTEiBunoj; 

85 The distnbution of the population by rehgions is note- 
v.QTthy because of its bearing on &e communal queshon, which 
19 acute in the provmce Of the total of 20^ millions, Ui are 
Mnliammadads, 6^ Hindus and 2^ Sikhs Throughont the 
wesiern districts the Muhammadans are m a majonty, indeed, 
adjoining the predominantly Muhammadan 
«n fS: 3\orth-West Frontier Provmce. Muhammadans mate 
population The south-eastem area 
least 6o” dsows a Hindu majonty of at 

IS m the 

J’i'nj?bXn°n mportance m the 

ri' !m thus* «psied lor the Commission, pnt the 

'V.;.",;,”; «rt<m Bninmm 

nr- ir i-ct attend an the 
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impOTtiaat occasions of a Hindu’s life the Brahman has a TFell-dofined part. 
Nevertheless it is stnotly true to say that the ‘RmTimnTia o! the Punjab do 
not os such exert any greater political influence than, for instonee, that 
wielded by the Hhatns, the Hindu trading and professional oonununi^ of 
the Centaral Punjab , and to speak of a non-Brahman party in the Punjab 
would have as httle meaning os to talk of an ultra>montane party m Bngland 
Not only is it the case that the Brahman has no practical prc>eniincnco 
among Hmdns, but As between ‘caste’ and ‘non-caste’ Hmdus the 
distmction is not so strongly marked as to create the pohtical problems 
found elsewhere m India It is difiScult indeed to determme from tho census 
fables the exact numbers of those who though for census or voting purposes 
described os Hindus, yet fall so iat short of the full status of Hmdu as not 
ordmanly to be admitted to Hindu t^nples Ihe census of 1 Dll calculated 
that out of the total of 8,773,000 Hindus, some 2,268,000 might bo technically 
regarded as belongmg to untouchable castes , but nntouchabihty was merely 
held to mean that food touched by them could not be eaten by high caste 
Hind us , it was only in the case of actual scavengers that bodily contact 
involved pollution Access to the ncher Hindu temples was closed to all 
the persons included m the flgure given , minor temples were not closed to 
them , and m other respects there ms a great variation in the degree of 
liberty given m social mtercourse ” 

The religions of the Mahammadans and the Sikhs, v\ho 
together form fcwo-thirds of the population, do not recognise 
caste and withm the Hin du community of the Punjab the pre* 
emmence of the higher castes is much Jess marked than else- 
where The leather worker m the Punjab who seeks another 
occupation can quite definitely raise himself in the social scale 
There are classes which are socially depressed on account of 
their occupation, but the political problem presented elsewhere 
by impassable caste divisions hardly exists 

Militaby Ebobuitmbnt 

86 The sturdy and enterprising Punjabi has less aversion from 
emigiation than the other Indian races and he is to be found 
m many parts of the East as soldier or policeman or settlei 
The Punjab is at all tunes pre-eminently the military recruit- 
ing ground of India The number of Punjabis joining the 
/ colours in the War was so gieat that one man m 28 was 
mobilized and this single province provided a thud of the whole 
contribution of India to tho forces of the Empire f 

The enterpnse of the Punjabi in peace and war has not been 
Without effect upon his outlook The sepoys who came to 
Europe with the Indian divisions at the outbreak of saw 
the villages, the maiket places, the schools and the agriculture 
of the West and many of them returned to their homes ilb a 
new conception of what a rural community might be 

Backward Tpvcts 

In the north-east of the proiince, bet\seen Kashmir .'iid the 
Simla hill States, he the HimaTajan ^a!^e^5 of l/ilnul and Spiti 
They are separated from the Punjab bj high pi^'cs which 
admit of travel only in summer and contain a purely Tibetan 
population They present no ndministrauve problems and 


CJ9-1 
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their local affairs are satisfactorily transacted under a patriarch^ 
dispensation. To preserve tins simple form of adnunistiation 
these areas have been notified as backward tracts *' and 
escladed from the Beforms. 


Bihar and Orissa. 


87 The province of Bihar and Onssa, which was constituted 
111 1912 IS the most artificial unit of all the Indian provmces 
It was formed by brmgmg imder a single administration three 
areas which differ markedly, not only in physical features, but 
in many racial, Imgoistie, and cultural characteristics 
Bihar in the north, consists of an alluvial plain drained by 
the Ganges and its tnbufanes It contains more tiian half the 
total population of the province, with Patna (120,000 mhabi- 
tants), the headquarters of the provincial Govemment, as its 
capital Other large toxins are Bhagalpur (69,000) and Gaya 
(68,000)— the latter an important centre of Hindu pilgrimage, 
with a famous simne associated with events in the life of 
Buddha near by. Bihar bears a close resemblance from some 
pomts of new to western Bei^l and it had formed part of 
Bengal almost from the begummg of Bnti&h administration until 
the final rearrangement m 1912 The bulk of the population 
IS Hmdu and Hinduism has long ago absorbed snch of the 
aboriginal races of that area as did not retire mto the jungles 
Hence arises part of the difficulty m determining what is^ the 
^oper figure to give for the depressed classes m the province 
preponderance of rural over urban dwellers is very marked. 
There are piacticalh no mmerals m Bihar, and few large-scale 
industries, the indigo factones Lave ceased to be of much 
importance though their place has been taken to some extent 
bj sug.'^r fjcioiies and nee mills 


At the other end of the provmee in the south, and completely 
EcpTOted from Bihar by the Chota Xagpnr platean, he the 
Though Onssa stretches along 
the Brj of Bengal for some three hundred miles, it has no port 

pSc agriculture suffers greatly from 

important than in ® population, which is relatirelT more 
isS ooLantr.tS'’/^? ^hota Kagpnr, 

Uticr siipj)on= Its pop^ahV™ ^^'i °®i?^ 

to the ■la'l^annath tcm^?‘rd 

boil.h re-on The mnn?, ^ ‘t as u 

Hjntli: Onssa is almost entirely 

lie mh,l, 3 per cenrot 
' ; 'll' t.u nmicrsal Vn " “ ® dU is prao- 

t'-' Ohm n-c Vp' holy land is the home of 
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Nagpur plateau The greater part of this hinterland is 
not Bnti^ territory, but is held by the Onssa feudatory States 
How artificial the union of Orissa with Bihar really is may be 
lUustiated by the fact that the deputation from Onssa, which 
attended the Commission at Patna, made the journey by travel- 
ling via Calcutta It is noteworthy that the great railway 
systems which connect Calcutta with the west and the south both 
pass through the province of Bihar and Onssa, but there is no 
convement direct route between the northern and southern 
poitions of the piovince 

Between Bihar on the north and Onssa on the south lies 
Chota Nagpui, with Eanchi as its pnncipal town It is a table- 
land rising to about 3,000 feet, with wooded hills and open 
uplands intersected by iich valleys About half of its popula- 
tion consists of abongmal and semi-abonginal tnbes Theie 
18 great variety in the languages spoken in the area, 30 pei 
cent of the population use Hmdi, and about the same number 
Onya, while in certain districts the prevailing tongue is one 
or other of the Munda or the Dravidian languages The Chota 
Nagpur plateau, especially on its eastern side, is nch in minerals 
It contains the most important coalfield m !^dia, round Jhana, 
and at Jamshedpur are the great Tata non and steel works, 
employing tens of thousands of men The greater part of the 
unskilled labour at the industrial centres is drawn from the local 
aboti^al tribes, who also form an important recruitmg ground 
for l^our on tea estates in Assam There aie also tea gardens 
in the neighbourhood of Banchi 

Excluded Areas of Bihab and Orissa 

88 If refeience be made to the map of India at the end of 
this volume, it will be seen that a large proportion of this 
province — as also of Assam and Burma — is coloured purple as 
bemg *' excluded ” fiom the Beforms The degree of exclusion 
of the various backward tracts m Bihar and Orissa is not uniform, 
f the differences bemg due to the varymg estimates formed of 
the degree of backwardness of the inhabitants We shall have 
to describe in a later chapter the special systems of admmistia- 
tion and legislation apphed to these backward tracts, here we 
are only concerned to identify them and to indicate the features 
which make special treatment necessaiy O^ing to thou large 
aboriginal population, the five distucts of Chota Nagpur, together 
with the districts knoT\n as the Sautal Paiganas and S.imbalpur 
are partially excluded from the Heforms, and the district of 
Ahgul IS wholly outside them These back^vard races aie 
commonlj' supposed to be remnants of pre-Aryan autochilionous 
peoples into whose strongholds in the hills and forests the 
invader found it difficult and unprofitable to penetrate Some 
of them live by hunting, and a tjpe of shifting cultn.it*on 
vhich have descnbed in Tvritmg of the bacla\ard trtiCi of 
Chittagong in Bengal In the valleys the tnbes 
great laboui tenaced isolated fields, producing abundant croi s, 
69<i73 C C 
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but at no time before the establishment of Bntish rule were 
these plots coveted by the plainsman, for he could not ha^e 
collected his rents from the occupiers But the moneylender and 
the trader took advantage of the new reign of law to reduce 
the abongmul owners to practical serfdom We must refer for 
further details to the Memorandum on Backward Thracts pre- 
pared for us by the Bihar and Onssa Government * The need 
for special provision and special protection is brought out in the 
followmg estracb — 

Tliep CQimot compete agaiost the subtler uunds of the Aiyan races that 
hare in the past two or three ceatnnes penetrated slowly into the conntiy , 
their improvidence lajs them open fo the wil^ of the mon^lcnder , their 
lach of education and then d^bnebve langnages place them at a great 
disadvant^e in the Courts "When roused to aetioa by real or fancied 
grievances their tnbal oigamration, where it survives, and elsewhere the 
sohdanty of faiwliip make for a rapid spread of disaffection, while their 
c M ldlika outlook malms the dnty restoring order a pecuhaily distasteful 
one” 


The moat notable of such outbreaks m this province was tho 
8autal rebellion of 1855 The application of the ordinary laws 
of Bengal had resulted in the aboriginals losing their lands to 
their creditors The Santats organised a large body to march 
to Calcutta to present their grievances , their advance was marked 
by looting and Tiolence, and a large pnnitive force was required 
to restore order After the rebellion, the district was excluded 
from the operation of the general regulations, and received its 
own agrarian law and a distinct judicial system These 
measures have not sufficed entirely to stop the penetration of 
the intruder, and m that part of the district which adjoins 
Bengal theie is a considerable settlement of Bengalis who press 
for the removal of the bamers which have been set up to 
prevent exploitation of the aboriginals 

The district of Angul, which contains an aboriginal population 
of /4 per cent , hes in the midst of the Onssa States The dis- 
tnet came late into British hands, and from the first has received 
a uistmctive sjstem of administration 


w f ‘lie abonginals of the Chota Nagpur 

the inaccessible forest tract which 

Thc^ " Jo'-kband," is essentiany similar 

and they on™ ? “'T'*"* population, 

X a «sentment against the Hindu i^eronts 

fJnrcst, *usual1?°annn’<,^r® ancestral ^ds 

a rctiEions causes but often assummg 

led to the emSom’c 'f * endemic It has occasionally 
lias made much Christianity 

greatly mdehted for onr^ ? among them, and we arc 
representatiycs of th^ mformation about this conntiy to the 
t e three importan t missions,— Anglican, 

Poaledatp 332 onivatds of Volmn® Xn 
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Koman, and I/utheran — who gave evidence beiore the Joint Con- 
ference Between them these three missions claim 280,000 con- 
verts, drawn almost entirely from the aboriginal population, 
m the Eanchi district alone missions have made some 

inroads on the ilhteracy of the abongmale The piesent posi- 
tion wonld seem to be that the protective measures taken, though 
by no means adequate in the eyes of many of those who know 
the aboriginal beat, have given him a breathing space and 
stemmed the tide of exploitation, but that the constructive v ork 
of so educating him as to enable him to stand on his own 
feet has scarcely begun He remams credulous and excitable, 
and almost as much as ever in need of special protection 


The Central Provinces. 

89 The Central Provinces were constituted a separate province 
under that name in 1861 From 1903 till 1920 they were 
governed by a Chief Commissioner, and in the latter year became 
a Governor's province In 1903 Berar, transferred by the Nizam 
to the British Government in perpetual lease, was added to the 
Chief Commissioner’s charge The Governor-General m Council 
18 empowered by an Order m Council issued under the Poieign 
Jonsdiotion Act, to apply to Berar any portion of to laws of 
Brtoh India But tha temtoiy of Berar remains State tern- 
tory ; the Government of India Act baa no operation within i a 
boundanes As a consequence, special constitutional arrange- 
ments have been made to fit it into a Governor s piovmw 
And to asanmlation of methods of administration over the 
whole province haa been earned so far that this difference wonlu 
not be apparent fo the ordmary citizen 

The Central Provinces with Berar form as 
landlocked by Indian States Of to total boundary, 2,780 mi es 
long, only discontinuous stnps totalhug 340 miles mar 
British tLitory Geographically, the whole ar^ “ 
a British and a non-Biitish portion, 

buted between a Marathi-speaking and a Hindi-speaking popu- 
lation The two Imes of division do not comoide to 
of Berar and to distnots of to 
tongue IS Marathi, m the remairang U 
TinM It IB Hmdi The whole province “Imos P””'5 “g*"’ 
tural, and the soil of the plains m to Marathi area s of be 
rich " black cotton ” kind In this Marathi area he the ^p tal 
of the province, Nagpur, and a number of important cotton 
miUs 

The Hindi aica contains both wheat-producing plains and 
extensive hills and forests, and embraces a number of 
States There are numeions hill tnbes of which the pnnapal 
aie the Gonds, many of whom still retain their own 
and their own animistic religion Of the population U 
milUons are in British territory, two 

States, and three millions in Berar—but the feudatory Slates 
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are nearly twice aa large, and the British territory nearly five 
tunes as large, as Berar In the whole province, the Hindi- 
speakers are 66 per cent , the Marathi-speakers 31 per cent 
and the Grondi-speakers 7 per cent of the population The 
Mahrattas were the rulers of the whole country before the 
British came the Marathi-speaking population not only holds 
the best land, but in spite of its infenonty in numbers contends 
on level terms with the TTinHi element In the Council, the 
eight Marathi districts return 25 members and the 14 Hindi 
distncts 23, and it is only in the Marathi area that the cnlti- 
vatmg classes offer any challenge to that predominance of the 
higher castes, which is charactenstic of the undeveloped areas 
of India 


Special Poswtok of Bebab 

90 The anomalous position of Berar, as non-Bntish tem- 
tory over which legislation and administration deriving authority 
from British India neverthel^s prevail, makes it convenient to 
depart from the general arrangement of our Beport and to antici- 
pate a later chapter by giving here some constitutional informa- 
tion 

Berar is represented in the Central Provinces Legislature by 17 
of the 55 elected members Since the Goverioment of India 
Act does not apply to Berar, the constitutional difficulty is over- 
come by the formal nomination by the G-ovemor of the candi- 
dates who are successful at the Berar elections A correspond- 
ing device IS employed in respect of the member whom Berar 
Mnds to the Conned of State and the member whom it sends 
to the Assembly Bills which become Acts on passing through 
all their stages in the Central Provinces Legislature apply only 
to the Central Provinces, but they may be afterwards applied 
^ tbe Gov^or-General in Council to Berar, m exercise of his 
^’oreign Jurisdiction Order The Berar 
BiS has been constituted to consider 

fe f legislation arises, 

fliSermo from f Berar has a land revenne system 

seven other, prmcinallv Legislature from Berar and 

pureh adviBo^^f fiL„ Its functions are 


reports them to the GoTemor ^o™a>l places before it, and 
proTincial GoTemment >11 “ Council through the 

reserves full power to legiskte 
Committee 15 stated to serte 

girpose in ehciting informea he eitpected, a uadul 

Berar ® opinion on legislation affecting 
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the Devolution Kulc* uliich allocates them to the Central Pro- 
vinces Goveniment as a somce of piovmcial revenue The 
allocation is coupled with the condition that due provision shall 
be made for necessary" expcndituia in Berar This condition has 
been so faithfullj^ obsen'ed that the provincial Government has 
formally adopted and puisued the policy of spendings in Berar 
the same propoition of its leveuues as it collects there, so far 
as the locales of revenue and expenditure are capable of ascer- 
tainment Since Berar is so much the more wealthy partner, 
this policy has told ^ery hardly on the Central Provinces 

Excluded Aiie.\s of the Centrai. Provinces 

91 If the feudatory* States be omitted, one-fifth of the Central 
Provinces is Government reserved forest Deaving out both 
the feudatoiy States and Berar, onc-quaiter of the remaining 
territory — consisting of those parts which are coloured purple 
in the map at the end of this volume — is not subject to the 
Peforms In these “ excluded areas ’* the Scheduled Distnets 
Act resen^es to the Executive the sole power of deciding what 
lai\s shall be apphed, but they are not “ backward tracts ” 
in the constitutional sense These territories do not form part 
of any constiiuencics, but are subject to the authority of 
Ministers and ha\e recently been included withm the area of 
operation of the pioMncial Eocal Self-Government Act Their 
extent was diminished in 1926 when the MondJa district, 
fomierly an excluded area, was foimed into a constituency 
returning a member to the provincial legislature, and we have 
been informed by the provincial Government that all these ex- 
cluded areas are nov, fit to be treated as part and parcel of the lest 
of the province 

Assam. 

92 Assam, the smallest and, apart fiom Burma, the least 
developed of the Governors' provmces, is m its history and to 
some extent in its admmistiation interlocked with its much 
older and larger neighbour Bengal It was ongmally consti- 
tuted as a separate province in 1874 m order to reheve the 
Lieutenant-Grovernor of Bengal of a portion of the huge terri- 
tory then under his charge On the partition of Bengal m 1905, 
the area became part of the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, but ^hen this arrangement was reversed in 1912 Assam 
again became a separate unit It is the only Governor’s pro* 
Vince without a university t and it has no High CJourt of its 
own, as the High Court of Bengal still retains its jurisdiction 
over Assam 

These special features are explained by the fact that the 
effective size of the province of Assam is far smaller than its 


t Calcutta University, wluoh was founded in 18S7, has from the be ginnin g 
Covered tiie Assam area Colleges at Qaubati and Sylhet are affiliated to the 
"Dhiversity 
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total area would suggest, for of its 77,500 square miles more 
than half is made up of hiU and frontier tiacts sparsely popu- 
lated and still m large measure unBurveyed The rest of tbe 
provmce consists of two valleys, the Brahmaputra (or Assam) 
valley and the Surma valley, which together contain over 
6J millions out of a total population foi the British area of the 
provmce of about 7^ milhons Bengahs number millions 
and Assamese milhons, and almost all of these are 
found in the two valleys On the east is the Indian 
State of Manipur with 384,000 inhabitants The capital 
of the provmce is the beautifully situated town of Shillong, 
lying at a height of 5,000 feet among the Khasi and 
Jamtia hills which form part of the densely wooded range 
separating tbe two mam valleys from each other The area of 
Shillong covers both British and non-Bntish territory, and 
provides the only example of a mumcipality or of a local boaid 
m any of the hill distncts of Assam The variety of races 
represented by the inhabitants of Shillong is remarkable — 
Khasis, Bengalis, Assamese, Madrasis, Sikhs, Bathans, 
Chinese, and Gurkhas are amongst them 


The development of the province, by the takmg up of land 
for ordinary agriculture and for tea-gardens, has been veiy 
rapid in the Assam valley, where there was an increase of popu- 
lation of more than a million in the period of 1901-1921 A 
sim i l ar, but less considerable, mcrease has token place in tbe 
Surma valley In some distncts the Bengali element pre* 
ponderates — ^for example, in Gloalpara at the lower end of the 
Assam valley, and in Sylhet, which is the largei of the two 
districts in the Surma valley In both of these areas there has 
been at different times a movement m favour of secession from 
A^am and union with Bengal — a change which, if it came 
about, would materially reduce the effective area and the popula- 
tion of the provmce Sylhet contaans million inhabitants, with 
a preponderance of Muhammadans, and covers over 6,000 square 
mi es, Goalpara is neaily 4,000 square miles in extent, and has 
a ^mation of nearly three quarters of a million In the case 
-ot '^alpam the movement for separation is led by the zemindars 
Rifp satisfied that their interests are m 

Thp ArLw? p ^ legislature with so large an Assamese element 
I™* ““‘"V passed a resolaton 

itTnaturally conSra ed m 

mi-rht have nnnn ti,. Jae effect which loss of temtory 

■point may have provmce Doubts on tins 

cmtinuc to form nSt 

porhon m the ^p^^o^ ™ Muhammadans, whose pro. 
ot immigrants from eastern ^°*“iually nsmg- with the mcrease 
trap^fcr °S^lf appear to be solidly opposed 
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Tiir Assam Tiia I^Dbsnl\. 

03 TIjo tc of Atsjim arc of Aciy gicat 
imporuimc, mid ilic 1i,i iiK!u''tQ the outstniiding fcatme in 
tlie do\elfipment of the jirovinto 3t is this ludusliy mIiicIi has 
nnuih iod to the ii‘|'opiilation of the As*!.!!!! AnIIcj and to the 
rcrlAtnation of fortiK* n-aol* fmm jtniqlc About thrcc-foiirtbs 
of the wpitil in the indii'itr}* i*. Kmopenn, the total 

nroi taken iij> for to.i u o\cr 3^ million acres, and the 

h!!H:»nr |iojnihfion rcrnnin* on the c<^V\U'*% c\cc'cd& one million, 
more than h.df AAiunn are ulnll*! The Coninn«*!ion was in- 
foiincd that more ilnn half a million cvtc'i-g.irden coolies ha\e 
'I'JtVd in llie ji-oMiire nu«\ of llicm holding jdots of their 
o\Mi for the in'o The 3*hiroj>o.in lo.i-planterfa mam- 

ti'n an olal'oraie or .ini' ition for the reermting of labour fiom 
Mnmi« j'lrt'! of Indit, c'l'eti.ilK fiom Chntii Kagpiit and 
Madr**!. 'mil the repr H'nt.ttner of the ■N'i^nni branch of the 
Tndnn Tea \r ‘‘ocntmti, who np|>o!rod before the CommiBsion, 
p..t thf* roct <if iint'orted Iibom it X‘i0 jn'i head It sliould be 
tud'Ml lint (lie l.ibniir jvijnilafion on the fen estates is laigelv 
Ammivt, and ba'» littl* or nothing in common with the Hindu 
element on the aoters' loll The i«o|mlntJon of the plains, 
apart from the to.i-gardcn hhour foucs, inclmlos mam interest- 
nj:» r.’ccs 'Jhcre ni<* 20'htaoO Ahoins who represent the former 
nilinc race of ihn J^rahntapuii i \allo\ , ahonl 300,000 Nepahs 
find cinplnjmcnt tn the proMiicc, mostly as giaAicis, theie aie 
indigonotiB Knhis and others, and huge mmibcrs belonging to 
the doproK'^cd cl.i«‘!es of Hindus 

Kackwaup Tracts or Assam 

01 Tho backward tr.ictsl of Assam arc of great importance 
and c\tent, and nowhcio in India is the contrast between the 
life and outlook of tlicsc wild hiUmcn and tho totally distinct 
cnihsation of the plains more manifest The mom areas closed 
as backward tnicts arc the Ijtishni hills, the Naga hills, the Gaio 
hills, the north Cnchar hills, and the Bntish portion of the 
30iasi and Jaintia lulls To these must be added the I^akhunpur 
frontier tract, the I3nlipara frontiei tract, and the Sndiya frontier 
tract — the last running up to the Abor country and the holders 
of Tibet Tlic Commission was fortunate enough to be able to 
pay a visit to some of these tribes be 30 nd Dibrugarb, and alro 
met a large assemblage of them at Kohima, m the heart of the 
Kaga country No description can convey to the re^er the 
sinking impression produced by these gatherings, or the 
euUy of fitting the needs and interests of such people into a 
constitutional scheme These races must be among the most 
picturesque in the world, and until then energies are sapped 
by contact with civilisation they remain among the most light- 
hearted and vinle To the economic self-sufficiency of the 
indigenous hill races — the Nagas, Kuki s, Mishmis, and the rest 

t Thow nro-is -irc colonrcj purpto on tlio mop at tho ond of this Tolumo 
-A i'lrgo scale map of Aswm w ill bo found on pago 78 of volume XI > 
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—the tea-planter and the imimgrant Bengali alike constitute a 
real danger. To the loss of self-respectj of confidence m tbeiE 
■vrarhke prowess of belief m their tribal gods, and of unfettered 
enjoyment in their patnarcbal (or rather, in some tnbes, 
matnareha]) cnstomE — changes which tend to estenmnate 
so many pninitiTe races — ^there has now been added 
the cortailment of freedom to bnm down the forest and sow 
seeds m its ashes The process has already begnn, and the bes 
judges donbt how far the recent quiescence of the hdl tribes— 
for the last expedition against them was in 1918 — ^is dne to 
contentment. 31 progress is to benefit and not to destroy, these 
people, it most come about gradnally, and the adjustment o! 
their needs with the interests of the immi grant will pro^de a 
problem of great complexi^ and importance for many genera- 
tions to come 


majontr of the hill tribes are far from forgetting 
their warlike past, with its long record of raids upon the plains 
Many of them probably regarf the pax Britannica as » pasang 
mconTemence The confidence of the plainsman, evidenced by 
the contmnal immigration and riie breaking up of virgin soil is 
equally a recent feature The onlv regnlar forces in 
^sam are battalions stationed at Shillong far from the 
onrier Peace in the frontier districts is immediatelv 
dependent on the five battalions of the Ass^ Kifies One of 
these battahons is stationed at Aijal m the Lushai hiDs, and 
TMtifiMi overlooking an area under loose 

f and LakbeiB made thiae 

X f " Sadiya, ^th ontpoas 

Khaitis inhabited by Abors/Mim, Mishmis 

a third le -^r Ifishini raid vras in 1918-19, 

indnioe ui "inteSlh*! ^'agas many of whom stdl 

Slate' wherp ti.' ' ® ^°nrth at Imphal in Hanipar 

milrtarr operanoni^°*° rebelhon eleven years ago resalted in 
the Balip^ra bartahon m 

tnaependen^D^" ‘T" ‘o m eheet the 

last serious raid ' vs = -^P^tanang and Hill Mna tnbes, whose 
-\s5cin Rifles v nnm,r,^n^ ™ composition of the 

half natives of the nm ^ one half Gurkhas and the other 
loth to enlist ; of the hd/*"? i, Assam plamsmen are 

KuVv co-ne forward and nt present only Lushais and 
w n area There is a danwr J outside their 

. i'-' aenice against their n too largely from hill 

utju.es arc sinous Rat ‘”'3 kin, and recrmtmg 

j! ^«'tnce battalions and efficiency of 

'0. War t!ey tra.ned and P'’®^®nt high, and dnnng 
^‘Oreh one dutv of ih drafts for the regular 

tn-K»= -r ™>'ce IS to mamtam order 


,* 7-1 

£.11 up;;* j 


hdl tribes o*’* iTi« ^ mrce is to man 

IS the defence ®*“>instered areas its 

' f«>nfier In recognition 
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of this fact the GoTemment of liidia pays foui-hfths of the cost 
of the battalions 


Burma. 

95 ” Burma,” wrote the authors of the Joint Eeport, ” is 
not India,” and for the reasons stated in paragraph 198 of that 
document, they '* set aside the problem of Burma’s pohtical 
evolution for separate and future consideiation ” The Joint 
Select Committee heard evidence as to the inclusion of Burma 
as a Governor’s province within the Government of India Bill, 
and advised that it should not be included withm the scheme 
The members of the Committee stated in their Beport — 

“ ^ey do not doubt but Burmese have deserved and shonld 

receive a constitatioii analogous to tiiat provided m this BiU for their Indian 
felloW'Bnbjects But Burma is only by accident part of the lesponsibibty 
of the Governor-General of Tndm. The Burmese are as distanct from the 
IndiaDS in race and language as they are from the Bntish ” 

It was not till 1921 that it was decided to bring Bmma 
withm the purview of the Government of India Act, on a line 
with other provinces Meanwhile, great dissatisfaction was 
caused in Burma by the delay and by the belief that a smaller 
measure of advance was to be granted than was alieady in 
force at the time in India in the shape of dyarchy A special 
Committee, presided over by Sir Frederick Whyte, visited 
Burma m 1921, its recommendations were m the mam approved, 
and the consti'^tion of Burma as a Governor’s province came 
into operation at the beginmng of 1928 It must not be 
assumed that the mtroduction of analogous leforms into Burma 
mdicated that Burma had decided to throw m its lot with the 
rest of India, and m our second volume we shall have to discuss 
the difficult problem of Burma’s ftiture The changes which 
came mto effect in 1923 at any rate secured that Buima received 
what others hsid already attained, but the fundamental difEeience 
between Burma and the rest of India remains The Statutory 
Commission has visited Burma and taken evidence there , it 
has travelled, by rail and by water, considerable distances, and 
has taken the opportunity of seeing what it could both of the 
village life and of the mdustrial enterprises of that countiy — ■ 
the oilfields, the great port of Rangoon, the former capital 
Mandalay, and some other towns m the Inawaddy valley We 
must endeavour to bring borne to the Biitish Parliament and 
the Bntisb people in wbat the difference between Burma and 
the rest of India essentially consists 

In the first place, the Burmese live m a country which 
geographically is quite distmct from India, and is cut off from 
it by sea, mountain and jungle Its land frontiers form a prac- 
tically impassable bamer, and it is invariably reached from 
India by sea, Rangoon being 700 miles from Calcutta, and 1,000 
miles flora Madras The association of Burma with India 
under a single government is, as the Joint Select Committee 
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observed, acadental; that is to say, the former rulers of India 
never ruled over Burma, and Burma was mcluded in the chaise 
of the Governor-General purely as a matter of administrative 
eonvemence 


From the earhest histoncal times (say from 1044 A I) , when 
AnawTata founded the Pagan dynasty) intercourse by sea between 
India and Burma seems to have been slight till the beginning 
of the nmeteenth century In spite of the destruction wrought 
by the Tartar invaders 400 years later, there still exist 
in the Pagan area, at a bend of the Irrawaddy, the remains of 
thousands of pagodas, mostly built m the classical period, 
1044-1200 A D , which are some of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of Buddhist devotion in the world, and stand as 
permanent witnesses of the distmetiveness of ancient Burmese 
ci\iIisation The people of Burma are entirely diFerent from 
the peoples of India They come from a different stock and 
ba've a different histor)' Their religion, languages, social 
system, manners and customs, and national dress are different, 
and the)’ have a divergent outlook on hfe 3?fo one who visits 
Burma after some experience of Indm can fail to be struck 
by the distinctive character not merely of Burmese habits, but 
01 me whole Burman temperament The cosmopolitan port 
Of itangooD contains, indeed, an Indian element, largely due 
to immigration from Madras, which is actually larger than its 
1 a population, but the impression of difference is 

oo^try , and of the total 
S. of Buma, which now exceeds 13 nuUions, Indians 
Terth. Zi f P« cent It is note- 

of milpo of this Indian population consists 

lilZn « women, and them 

dress mannorZ* brought up as Bnnnese and adopt the 
pcrhans sn mn °f tbe Burmese This is not 

man\ of their if * Muhammadans, bnt even so, 

frequent cn- that rather than Indians The 



certain urban areas Indian element m 

Matistics of the princiml non* ^"S'^f'on and immigration 

Ma-., and the stead the Indian and 


and the Bjeadj eWsroI^nd?'^’ 

■ liar lilts ina\ !,(. ^ immigrants over Indian 

ilroi of an\ ' Indian penetrat"^* economic development 

mi.n, grant does he tengTlZ ^ ‘he ^dian 

I'l.MilU'on \Mietlier he staas nr ® into the Burmese 

'■conoinic life of Bur^a “ piwt 

'o 'mderlaVc for Bnrman is not veij' 

':r '''■o">->;rortl.eBuiTOa,ril „J " m proMdmg 

' ' ■ f 1 1 uU p-j « not cqnallj aa.lhng to face Bard 
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The Unht op Burma 

96 To those whose experience has lam in othei parts 
of liidia it IS the homogeneity of Burma which is its most 
strikmg characteiishc The Buiman, being a Buddhist, lecog- 
nises none of the social divisions of caste and custom erected 
by Brahmmism The women of Burma occupy a position of 
freedom and independence unrivalled in India Again, the 
educational and economic conditions of the Buimese aie very 
uniform The percentage of hteiacy according to the census 
of 1921 was 51 for men Burma here owes its fortunate position 
principally to its monastic schools The percentage of hteiacy 
among women is 11 2 — moie than five times the proportion for 
India as a whole In secondary and highei education, however, 
Burma makes a very much poorer showing than India Class 
antagomsm is notably absent From early days, apart fiom the 
royal house, there has been no aristocracy in Burma Extremes, 
whether of wealth or of poverty, are far less marked than in 
any other province, and the average standard of hving 
decidedly higher in Burma than in India The Barman, though 
remarkably proud of his race, feels no intense racial antipathiesr 
Tolerance is a leading tenet of Buddhism, and the Burman is 
ordmanly free from bigotry or fanaticism But serious crime 
IS alarmingly prevalent The percentage of convictions for theft 
IS three and a half times that of the rest of India The number 
of murders was 867 in 1926 and 825 in 1927 The pohce* 
reTOrts attribute most of them to an entire lack of self-control 

Burma is, moreover, as compaied with other Indian provinces, 
remarkably uniform m race, language and rehgion lidigenous 
races form 91 per cent of the whole population These, apart 
from the 9 million Burmans, consist prmcipally of 1,200,000 
Faiens, one million Shans, 300,000 Chins and 150,000 Kac hin s^ 
But except the Karens, these races hve mamly m the frontiei* 
areas The Karens alone of the mmor races m the plains show 
no signs of absorption by ttie Burmese They are chiefly to 
be found in the States of Karenni and the five British districts 
of Amherst, Thaton, Bassem, Myaungmya and Maubin Of 
the total number of Christians in Burma (257,000), 1/8,000 are 
found among the Karens The Karen lace is somewhat 
despised by the Buiman (as all non-Burman races ore) but the 
Karen is said now to be held in much greater respect than 
formerly 

Of the non-indigenous races the Chinese (150,000), the Indo- 
Bnrmans (120,000), the Indians (887,000), Europeans (8,000), 
and the Anglo-Indians (17,000), are the most important Tlie 
languages spoken in Burma cloBely follow the race divisions 
The Karens Shans, Chine and Kachms, each speak their own 
language But though as many as 128 indigenous tongues are 
distmguished m the province, nearly seven-tenths of the whole 
population— and the proportion is growing— speak Burmese or 
a closely alhed langnage So shght are the differences of dialect 
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that Bnimese speakers from all Ofver the province can readily 
converse The Bniman, thongh a Buddhist, almost everywhere 
retains a belief m the spirits of the primitive pre-Buddhist reli- 
gion which are called nats These inhabit every village, forest 
or field At the last census over H milhons were returned as 
Buddhists and only 700,000 as Ammists 

On the admilnstrative side Burma is free from those comph- 
cations to which the existence of Indian States gives use m 
othei provinces The only non-Bntish territory hes on its 
eastern border and is known as Karenm It actually consists of 
three frontier States inhabited by Karens and Shans, with a 
combined area of 4,000 square males and a population of 64,000 
These States are under the pohtical control of the Governor of 
Burma 


Te£ Defekos of Bttbma 

97 The land frontier of Burma on the east is so difdcolt that 
It seems scarcely possible for any large body of men to cross it 
In contrast, therefore, with the north-western frontier, the 
defence of which is the constant anxiety of the Government of 
India and a vast dram upon its resources, the land frontiers of 
Burma are so comparatively secure that their defence has been 
entrusted principally to the provincial Government I^ie 
'* Burma ilihtary Police,*' a body of 10,000 men with 40 ga- 
zetted ofncers, though oigamsed on mihtary hues, forms a part of 
the general police force of the province While constituting, 
therefore, an armed reserve to the anl pohce of the province m 
the pieservation of internal order, its essential purpose is to 
maintain peace among the non-Burman tnbes in the Shan States 
and other EiU Tracts and (hke the Assam Bifies and the Pron- 
^*btia of the Isorth-West Frontier Province), to repel the 
miders xsho occasionally cross the border The Government of 
from the Government of India, a contribution 
nhich coiers the greater part of its cost Apart from this semi- 
miUtaij force, mamlj recruited from the martial races of India 
ana irora the non-Burman inhabitants of the Hill Tracts, there 
1> stationed in Burma only two infantry battahons 
Sappers and Mmers Burma's accessi- 
mmer T^it reinforcement of its troops an easy 

ButHi-Y \sonlil Tf. eMstence of a powerful army in India, 

< an be little (ioubt*''ThoT''™ for its own seounty there 

IhitisU .n.l “oreover, 

in tbe Inilnn mibtnri v. a economy enforced of late 

imnilluig to continue' tl»”p?^^ Indian GoTeminent 

lira' belli made •nith tbe which have from time to 

1 =- am iKible tW It Buimans are 

npbiif and Burmaii units S' mihtary 

.Mill le=3 efficient iban present more 

: ’Iiid diniMiK to recrart Bu™, “ ^“5 been 

't even for the Military Police. 
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But Borman public opinion earnestly desires these ei^eriments 
to continue and, were Burma responsible for her own military 
budget, would certainly aim at their continuance 

98. The Bnnnan has so far been content to leave large>scale 
commerce and industry almost entirely in foreign hands In 
Bangoon, which m the volume of its exports and imports ranks 
only below GaJcutta and Bombay, two-thirds of the male in- 
habitants are Indians Its principal exports are nee, oil, teak 
and hides Its wealthy merchants are Europeans, Indians and 
Chinese Of other cities only Mandalay had m 1921 a popula* 
tion exceeding 100,000 Mandalay is a predominantly Burmese 
city, but its industnes are all of them on the village scale 
Burma, however, is as yet a young country and it has gieat 
natural resources Three-fifths of the total area of the province 
consists of forest and 17,000 squaie miles are still wholly un- 
adnumstered The density of "^e population in 1921 was only 
S7 per square mile (against the average for the whole of British 
India of 226, for England and Wales of 649, and for Scotland 
of 161) 

Although the total area of Burma is no less than 230,000 
square miles, with an extreme length of 1,300 miles and an 
extreme width of 700 miles, it has less than 2,000 miles of rail- 
way and about 2,000 miles of metalled loads The Irrawaddy 
and other nvers are the natural highways of the country The 
trade of its ports has enormously increased of recent years, and 
it seems to stand at the threshold of a very much greater 
development 

Excluded Abbas of Burma 

99 As will be seen from the map at the end of the volume, 
the backward tracts of Burma are of great extent The purple 
colounng, however, covers not only such areas as are administered 
as backward tracts, but the onadmmistered afeas also — such for 
example as the “ Tnangle m the extreme north-east where 
an expedition was recently undertaken for enforcing the release 
of slaves 

The lajgest and most homogeneous of the administered tracts 
IS that known as the Shan States Though so described, the 
Shan “ States ” are a part of British India, but administered by 
hereditary chiefs or Sawbwas, to whom in varying degree large 
cnminal, civil and revenue powem over the population of their 
areas have been assigned The Shan States account for 54,000, 
the whole backward tracts for abont 88,000, and the unad- 
ministered areas for another 17,000 square miles of the total 
area of Burma But the population of the Shan States is onb 
millions , that of the lest of the backward tracts and unad- 
ministered areas is about five hundred thousand more The Shan 
States have their own Commissioner, who supenntends their 
administration on behalf of the Governor The> have recently 
been foimed mto a Federation which receives a fixed proportion 
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of the revennes of the component States and provides them tntb 
the more essential public services. The Federation pays to 
Burma a tribute of & laths of rupees a year, and receives from 
Burma a subvention of 6^ laldis It has its omi counc3, 
preaded over by the Commissioner and attended by all the more 
important Savrbvras, vrhich discusses the Federation budget aud 
advises on the extension of laws to its territones Apart from 
the Shan Federation there are isolated Shan, Chin and Eachin 
areas, only one of which is large enough to form a self-contained 
district, the rest being supermtended, on behalf of the 
Governor in Council, by fiie Deputy Commissioners of the 
districts withm which they be. The need of qiecial quahfica- 
f ons and of long expenence m the administration of the back- 
ward tracts has been recognised by the recent constitution of 
a separate Burma Frontier Service whicdi now contains some 
50 members 

The Commission met a number of the principal Sawbwas 
from the Shan. States, and they appeared to be very well con- 
tented nth their present sysfem of administration. The dictum 
of the Burma Government on the Chin and hiU tracts 

apphes, we consider, to all the administered excluded tracts of 
Butina — 

"Th ese . areas are all nafitted to participate fn a consbtntioii oo 
lepresaitatire toes smtahlc for Burma proper Their peoples axe edocat3i3> 
anr bsekwtod, and have ermced no desire to be Imked "wrOi the Bonnaitf» 
Tfho m turn betray little mterest in these hill tracts ** 

So far as our short experience of Burma goes, we can con- 
fidently afirm the truth of tbe^ remarks 


British Xadia outside Qavernors’ Brovizices 
Section 58 of the Government of India Act provides that 
the ^Orth-West Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, the 
province of Delhi, Aimer-ilerwara, Goorg and the Andaman 
and >icobar Islands riiall be administered bv Chief Commis- 
sionere ’Hiese important areas (coloured pmk on the map), 
therefore, form no of any Governor’s province The method 

rJi has been adopted in them is so closely 

geographical position and mth other special 
tuSZnnf T tetter to postpone any description to 

described ^ volume where their administrafive system is 


’ Rotlr.c). : 
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101 No account of the conditions of the Indian problem could 
be adequate which did not include some description of the Indian 
States They constitute an outstanding feature which is with- 
out precedent or analogy elsewhere Some of them are countiies 
comparable in size and importance to a British province , others 
are much smaller , and at the far end of the scale we find Estates 
of a few acres owned oi shared by petty chieftains and others 
who exercise no juiisdictional powere Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, the constitutional problem which arises in connection with 
the Indian States is common to them all and must be sharply 
distmguisbed from questions which relate solely to British India 
The future development of India cannot be emusaged without 
bearing fully in mind their existence and influence, and the 
Crown’s obligations in regard to them We shall have much 
to say on this aspect of the mattet m our second volume Our 
present concern is to give a short description of the States them- 
6e!^es and of the general nature of their relations with the British 
Crown 

102 The Indian States Committee, which was appointed in 
December, 1927, to investigate the lelationsbip between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States and to make recom- 
mendations for the adjustment of financial and economic rela- 
tions between British India and the States, reported early in 
1929, and reference should be made to that Report for a further 
account of the situation ** The Committee classified the 
Indian States as they exist to-day in the following table — t 


Oaas of State, Estate, etc i 

1 

Number^ 

1 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Population 

^ Revenue 
in ororea 
of rupees 

r States the rulers of whic^ are ' 
members of the Chamber of 
Prmces m their own right 

108 1 

614,886 

69,847,186 

1 42 16 

H States the rulers of which are , 
represented m the Chamber ! 
of Prmccs twelve mem- 

bers of their order elected ' 
by themselves 

; 1 

' 1 

1 I 

76,846 

8,001,114 

2 89 

QL Estates, Jagirs and others 

327 

6,406 

801,674 

74 

1 


• The Report, pnnted os Cmd. -3302 of 1929, is usnally referred to as the 
Report of the Butler Committee The Chairman of the Committee was Sir 
Harcourt Butler, formerly Governor in turn of the Umted Provinoes and of 
Burma, and previonsly a Member of the Govamor-Groneral’s Council The other 
membeiB of the Commttee were Colonel the Hon Sidney Peel and Professor 
Sit WiUiam Holdsworth 

t States in the North West Frontier Pronnee and Baluohiatan were notmoludod 
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Hyderabad has an area of 82,700 square and a popuh- 
tion of 12^ millions— in other aords, it nearh Jf^rge a" 
Great Britain and ha® nearlj t"icc tlio number of nihabitants 
of Portugal or Austria. The revenue of the St.itc of Iljdcrab^d 
amounts to 6^ crores of rupees, or about £5 millione annually 
Kashmir State, in the cMrcme north, is of approximately cqun 
size and has a population of ncirh 3^ millions in the 

south, has 6 millions of inhabitants, with an area of jii';t under 
30 000 square miles, so that it is larger than the In'ih Free 
State and has tvneo its population rurlhcr fioiith are the two 
densely populated States of Traxancore and Cochin with o\er 
4 millions and nearly one million inhabitants rc^iJi-ctnch 
The temtory of the Gaekwar of Baroda, which is made up 
several separated areas north of Bombay , ineliidc'J a poiiuHtion 
of over 2 millions The map at the end of this ^olume 
indicates in yellow the parts of India (two-fiftbs of the 
whole) which axe not British temtory but arc made up 
of the States To the eye, the largest continuous non-Bntish 
area is that of Eajputana, but the Rajputana Agency consists 
of a number of separate States .Vmongst them (wc adopt 
alphabetical order) are Alwar, Bikaner, Bundi, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Kotah, Tonk, and Udaipur Further to the east is Gwahor, 
with a population of over 3 millions, and, m the Central Indian 
Agency, Bhopal, Indore, Orcbha, and Rewa arc familiar names; 
while, to the Eouth-west of Bajputana, and bordering on tbe 
coast, lies the estremely numerous assemblage of States and 
Estates mcluded in the Western States Agency (Cutch and 
Kathiawar), of which the better known are Bba\Tiagar, Cutch, 
Jimagadh, and Kawanagar Out of a total of 562 States, no 
less than 286 are situated m Kathiawar and Gujemt In the 
Bunjab, Patiala is the premier Sikh State, lying under the 
Himalayas and stretching up to Simla Further west is the 
Muhammadan State of Bahawalpur In Baluchistan is the 
Khanate of Kalat, which occupies about two-thirds of the whole 
province In Bombay we have tbe great Alaliratta State of 
Kolhapur In the Umted Provinces lie Rampur and Benares— 
the latter State was constituted in its present form as recently 
as 1911 In Bengal and Assam are Cooch Bebar, Tnpura, and 
Manipur 

We have made no attempt to maintain any particular order 
of precedence in this hst, which necessarily omits many other 
^portant States, hut the references which we have given will 
be sufficient to illustrate how numerous and varied are some of 
the chief umts 


Charactenstics of states, 

Indian States present a stnkmg diTersity of charac- 
economic and political. They dovetail 
S f »rtenes 

, essential to &e welfare of India as a whole, 
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constantly pass in and ont of State terntory On the journey 
from Bombay to Delhi foi example, the boundary between what 
IS, and wliaf j& not, Bntisb temtoiy^ is crossed many times 
The frontlets which divide the States from British India do not, 
as a rule, present any piomincnfc physical feature The boundary 
has been drawn as it is eithei because the limit of State junsT 
diction has thus been laid down long ago, oi as the result of nego- 
tiation and agreement in the days of British expansion It rarely 
happens that the jxilitical outlines of an Indian State are comci- 
dent with racial oi linguistic divisions For instance, there are 
more Sikhs in the Punjab pro%unce than in the Sikh States , and 
more i^Iahrattas in the Bombay Presidency than under the 
rule of the Mahratta Princes On the other hand, the bulk of 
the ICanarese speaking people are subjects of the Maharajah of 
Mysore, while others live in parts of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies 

The internal government of the different States vanes con- 
siderably , some 30 of them have instituted a form of legislative 
council invariably of a consultatne nature Forty have estab- 
hsbed High Courts, more oi less based on the European model 
Thirty-four claim to have separated executive from judicial 
functions There is a very wide difference in the degree of 
admimstrative efficiency reached by the most advanced and the 
more backward States , the best of them are justly proud of the 
high standaid attained But for our present purpose, the essen- 
tial point to bear m mind is a feature whicJb is common to all 
Indian States alike They are not British terntory and their 
subjects are not British snbjects The relations between each 
of them and the Paramount Power may be ascertained or deduced 
from Treaty, or other wntten document, or usage and agree- 
ment, but however that may be, the Crown is, in each case, 
lespousible for the State’s external relations and for its tern- 
tonal integrity There are about 40 States, all of major 
importance, which have actual Treaties with the Paramount 
Power A larger number of States have some form of engage- 
ment or “ Sanad,” le , a concession or acknowledgment of 
authonty or pnvilege, generally coupled with conditions, pro- 
ceeding from the Paramount Power The remainder enjoy, in 
some form or other, recogmtion of their status by the Crown 

Relations with Paramount Power. 

104 In this bnef descnption, which is all that we are attempt- 
ing, we are not called upon to discuss or expound matters which 
may be in contioversy or doubt between the States on the one 
hand and the Paramount Power on the other The following 
summary will, we hope, be sufficient to convey a general impres- 
sion of the nature of the relation Eadi State manages its 
own internal affairs by making and admimstenng its own laws, 
and imposing, collecting, and spending its own taxes There 
18, as a rule, a British Resident or other Agent whose duty it 
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IS to offer advice fco tbe SuIct and to report to the British 
authorities, and there is the ngbt of tiie Cro'wn (■which at pre- 
sent acts through the GovanoT-General m CJonncil) to inter- 
\ene as the Paramonnt Power m the internal aff a ii s of the 
State 3 D cases of gross misgovemiDent, or in cases ■where such 
intervention is called for, having regard to the duty of the 
Crown as Paramount Power to preserve the dynasty, to be 
answerable for the integrity of the State, and to maintain peace 
in India The Beport of the Bntler Committee sets out a 
senes of pronouncements on behalf of the Crown on para- 
mountcy, and to these pronouncements reference may be made 
to ascertain the news expressed on behalf of the Paramount 
Po^^er from time to time as to the nature and exercise of its 
authont> It was contended, as we understand, before the 
Butler Committee on behalf of the Indian Princes, that frie 
occasions for the exercise of iwramountcy should be more pre- 
ciselj defined They would hke to see Cie creation of new 
machinery, not for increasing their own powers and privileges, 
iiut for establishing on lines more definite than the resKcvation 
of discretion the basis of mtenreniion in the internal affairs of 
the States We cannot enter upon this complex matter, for 
not onli has it never been before us, but the Statutory Com- 
mission could not presume to trench upon debatable ground 
■uhich has recently been surv^cd by the Butler Committee 
That Committee found it impossible to define paramountcy in 
a formula, and indicated that It was m fte generahty of the 
conception (hat the States would find their best seennty for the 
presen ation of their independent rights m times to come 
M e must also (ransenbe the extremely important condnsion 
readied by the Butler Committee on another point in para- 
gmph o8 of its Report — 


The etatcfl demand that 'tnUioat their eazeement the nahts and 
obLgaUotis of the PoTamonnt Power should not he to persons who 

arc not under its control, for mstance an Indian covemment lo Brihsh India 
iTOponainlo to an Xoduui Icgislatam JJ any gorercaaent m tiie nature oI a 
^ coMUtutod m British Indm, such a govem- 
eon.t«t»i».nf ^ ® government resting on a nerr and -wnttett 
■mih ir I oot araea , ire are not directly concerned 

oMitt would raise questions 

T Iro fore8li.dmr m detaJ We 

lim Pnaccs on Oii« ^ really grave apptohensioa of 

tlic in«*o^cal miiiw. ^*?TL stroag opizuon that in view of 

11 ' Sramount Bower and 

to a r'la.tJOTj-hip wth a agreament 

^ (wvernment in British India tcaponsiUo to an 


iacwenis ot SUte Govemment. 

' t. -.'ml-To'o" ”i tribute, larying in aniount 
• I '!'■ LO In II ^ to the Crown, the 

• - n':„ f ‘ T'T' This tribute has 

• ' '* r. Off," I'll™® ,0" "’“'I' territory eras 
. r from the aeltlcraenl of claims between 
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the Governments, but in many cases it is in lieu of former 
obligations to supply or maintam troops There are also cases 
in which tiibute is paid by some subordinate States to a larger 
State, e g , a number of States in Kathiawar and Gujerat pay 
tribute to Baroda, and Gwahor claims fcnbate from some of the 
smaller States of Central India 

Most of the inland States impose their own import and export 
duties at their own boundaries Mysore is the most important 
exception In many States, import and export duties yield a 
fraction of State revenue second only to land revenue, and in 
the aggregate these State duties on imports and exports amount 
to crores of rupees; or about ^3,375,000 a year The nght 
to impose duties at the frontier is a sign of sovereignty to which 
the States may naturally attach impoitance, though of course it 
would not be any derogation from their status if a Zollverein 
agreement could be reached 

The external relations of the States are, as we have said, 
entirely m the bands of the Crown For international purposes, 
therefore, the territory of Indian States is in the same position 
as the temtoiy of British India, and their subjects are in the 
same position as British subjects An Indian State cannot hold 
diplomatic or other official intercourse with any foreign Bower 
India, of course, is a member of the Ijeague of Nations and at 
Geneva is represented as a unit by a delegation which in prac- 
tice includes a Euler of an Indian State 

British cantonments have been for a variety of reasons located 
in Indian States, m places like Secunderabad, Bangalore and 
Mhow 

The Government of India, in connection with its responsi- 
bility for the strategic defence of India, encourages the major 
States to maintain, but only so far as their financial resources 
permit, bodies of efficient forces (called Indian State Borws) for 
' co-operation with the Indian Army, both in the external defend 
of India and the maintenance of internal order Inspection stau 
18 provided and paid for by the Government of India 

The States are responsible for then own police 

Arrangements are from time to time made between the Crown 
and the Government of an Indian State to secure to the former 
special jurisdiction in portions of the State, eg , in the belts 
of land within the terntones of those States, wHich are taken 
up foi railway purposes, the Government of India apply such 
laws as are necessary foi the administration of civil and ^minal 
justice There are, however, some State railways not forming 
part of important through routes, where the junsdiction has 
been left with the States concerned An instance is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner hne One result of the above arrangement is that a 
person arrested m Bntish India and charged with a ^all'^py 
offence committed m an Indian State could not defend himse f by 
saying that whatevei he did he did outside British jurisdiction. 
The same soit of arrangements exist about cantonments, and 
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Eometimes about British residencies The Government of todw 
may require that European British subjects are not tned m Stwe 
Courts, but are either tned by British Courts estabhshed m &e 
Indian States, or are sent for trial before Conrts m British 
India 

As regards Posts and Telegraphs, the Bntish Telegraph 
system by agreement, ertends everywhere. In most cases 
sumlar agreements exist for the service of the Bntish Post in 
Indian States, but fifteen States have their own postal depai^ 
meats and five of these have conventions by which they wort in 
co-operation with the Bntish Posts 

There are only eight States which mint their own rupee 
currency. In the rest, the mints are only worked for coppei 
comage or for striking silver or gold coins on special ceremomal 
occasions 

Sef^rences in the Joint Bepoit 
106 The ilontagn-Chelrasford Report contains a chapter* 
devoted to the subject of the Indian States, to which we wonid 
refer for an account of the position as it was twelve years ago and 
of the steps then proposed to be taken We will not go back 
into earher history , it will be sufficient to quote a short passage 
from the chapter to which we have just rdeired — 

The policy of the British Goremment towards the States has changed 
itom time to tune, passing from the ongmal plan of non-mterrentjon in aS 
matter beyond its own nag'feace to the policy of * snboidmate isolatioD ' 
initiated bj; Lord Hastings , which in its tuis gave way before the gfuthug 
concephon. of the relation between the States and the Gommnent of Ridia, 
which may be described os one of onion and co>opeTatio& on thor part with 
the paramoont power In spite oC tbe varieties and complexities of treaties, 
cncacemcQts, and sanads, the genezal position as r^ards tbe isghts and 
obligations of the ITatire States can be summed np in a few wends The 
States are guaranteed security from witboat , the paramount power acts for 
them m rolatioa to foreign powers and other States and it intervenes when 
the mtemal peace of their temtooes is senonsly threatened. On the other 
hand the States’ relations to fmeign poweis are these of the paramountr 
power , they share the obligation for the common defence , aviil they are 
under a general r^ponsibiUty for the good government and w^are of their 
temtoncs ’•} 

The Joint Report went on to refer to the splendid services 
rendered to the Empire by the Indian States dnrmg the great 
war — o © 


Impend Service Troops from over a score of States have foneht m 
vinoua Cclis and many w,ih great gallantry and honour The Bnnees 
haic hel^ lanahlv with men and horses, material and money, and some 
dial elsewhere They have shown 

“dissoluble coiuection with the Empire, and £ 

immcii^eralueas part of the polity of India”* ana. meir 

o association of the States vnth tbe interests 

- In'i'a was not confi ned to coKjpetatiotr on the field 

• VI C 10 yiitm Statra ”, paras 290-312 

; 'VC Psf jrtrt, jura. SD5 
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of b^tle The Joint Eoport wrait on to descnbe the influences 
wiiicn, in tune of peaoe, bad been at work to increase the range 
TO matters m which the States reahsed their sohdanty with 
Irtish India And having tiius surveyed the ground, 
Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford made certain recommenda- 
tions, the most unpoitant of which, from the pomt of view of 
institutional stiucture, was the creation of the Council of 
Irinces We must now briefly descnbe tbe position and powers 
of this body 

The Chamber of Pnnces. 

Various proposals had been made before the Montagu- 
Cbetasford Heport to orgamse a system of conferences amongst 
the Rulmg Pnnces of India with a view both of securmg the 
expression of their collective opinion and of providmg oppor- 
tinuties for counsel and consultation in matters of common con- 
cern to India as a whole But it was not until after the pubh- 
cation of the Joint Report that the idea took permanent and 
effective shape It is not, of course, to the Government of India 
Act that we must turn to find the institution of the Chamber 
of Prmcea , indeed we are not aware of any specific reference 
to tbe Indian States m the Act, though in many places “ India ” 

IS referred to as distinguished from Biitish India * It was 
by Royal Proclamation that the Chamber of Pnnces was set 
up on 8th February, 1921 The ceremony of inauguration was 
performed, on behalf of the Kmg-Emperoi, by the Duke of 
^nnaught m the Dewan-i-am of the Mogul Palace m Delhi 
The Proclamation which was read on this occasion contained 
the memoiable passage — ■ 

“ In My former Pioclamation I repeated the assurance, 
given on many occasions by my Royal Predecessors and 
Myself, of My determination ever to mamtam ununpaired 
the pnvileges, rights, and dignities of the Pnnces of India 
The Pnnces may rest assured that this pledge remains 
inviolate and inviolable ” 

Its Composition. 

108 The Chamber of Princes contains, m the first place, 108 
Bulers of States who are members in their own nght They 
are Ruling Pnnces who enjoy permanent dynastic salutes of 
eleven guns oi over, togethei with other Rulers of States who 
exercise such full or piactically full internal powers as, in tbe 
opimon of the Viceroy, quahfy them for individual admission 
to the Chambei In the second place, the Chamber includes 
^elve additional members elected bj- tbe Rulers of 127 other 
States not included in the above The&e representable members 
ate chosen flora among these Ruling Chiefs bi a system of group 

. * ‘‘India *’ IS dedned m the interpretatjon Act ns meanjog “ Enti^h India, 
^^ther inth any temtonea of any Native Ptinccs or Chiefs under the suierainti 
Oi His Majesty exercised through the Goveraor-Gcnernl of India, or through nnv 
governor or other officer suboi^nate to the Govcmor-General of India ’ 
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Totmg The Viceroy is tlie Preadent of the Chamber, and a 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor are elected from among the 
members annually An extremely important organ of the 
Chamber is its Standing Committee 'which conasts of seven 
members including the Chancellor and Pro-Ohancellor The 
functions of the Standing Committee are to advise the Viceroy 
on questions referred to the Committee by him “ and to pro- 
pose for his conaderation othar questions affecting Indian States 
generally or which are of concern either to the States as a whole 
or to British Xndiar and the States m common ” 


Its Powers. 


109 The Chamber of Prmces is a dehberative, consultative 
and advisory, but not an executive, body It meets annually 
in its own Hall of Debate in the magnificent Conned House 
which has recently been completed at New Delhi Two 
important provisions in its constitution must be set out 
verbatim — 


** Treatjcs and mtemfll affairs rf u^Tidnal States, rights and intereste, 
dignities and powers, pnnl^es and prerogativea of mdmdnal l^ces and 
Chiefs, their States and the memhere of their families and the acbons of 
mdindnal Rulers shall not bo dacussed in the nKamW »> 

”The institution of the Chamber shall not prejudice in any way the 
^gementfl or the relatioiis of any State with the Viceroy or Governor- 
General (mclnding the right <rf direei correspondence) nor a hnn any recom- 
mendation of the Chamber in any way prejudico the n^ta or lestnot the 
uecdom of action of any State ** 


The Utter of these provisions makes plain that the estabhehment 
or the Chamber of Pnnoes has not affected the mdividual 
relations between any Indian State and the representative of 
too Cronn The Abceroy is himself in charge of the Pohtical 
Uepartment of the Government of India, and this is the depart- 
ment nhioh deale with mattets affecting the Indian Btatea 
1 ollomng upon the recommendations of the Montagn-Chelmsford 
Report,* most of the more important States are Sw p W Tn 

.r.nvCa to'f “T Govemm^tCd tos 

relawTre™ ! States’ 

India T1 ii>t Government to the Government of 

the 

frequently evercise the the important Bnlers have and 

spondence nX toe ^ to and corre- 

Government of Tndii la ^ Department of the 

Rntish. seUded tor“Tnf^ “°=t part 

Arraj Political officers the Indian 

to (he greater States Tn "“^“^‘ted as individual Eeadents 
Raipuljna, Ccnlral India too -p** i°q ^genaes, namely. 
Stales, the Madms StatU an!”§.t I”*® 

h^Goicrnor-General with a offi“ 

" ° °t officers , many of whom 

* Ai;OIlcport,pini 3J0 
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are accredited to particular States or groups of States At the 
head of the Pohtical Department is the Pohtical Secretary who 
IS the Viceroy’s immediate adviser in affairs concemmg the 
States 

Its Constitutional Importance. 

110 The estabhshment of the Chamber of Princes marks an 
important stage in the development of relations between the 
Crown and the States, for it mvolves a definite breach in an 
earher prmciple of policy according to which it was rather the 
aim of the Crown to discourage joint action and joint consulta- 
tion between the Indian States and to treat each State as an 
isolated umt apart from its neighboors That prmciple, indeed, 
had already been giving place to the idea of conference and 
co-operation amongst the Puling Princes of India, but this 
later conception was not embodied in permanent shape until 
the Chamber of Princes was estabhshed The Chamber has 
enabled free interchange of views to take place on weighty 
matters concerning the relationship of the States with the 
Grown and concerning other pomta of contact with Bntish India 
Notwithstanding that some States of great importance, like 
Hyderabad and Mysore, have stood aloof,* its work dunng the 
last nine years — especially, perhaps, the work of its Standing 
Committee — ^proves that the time was nps for advance But 
this advance does not as yet cross the boundary which must be 
traversed before the first actnal step on the road of All-India 
federation can be taken We shall, in our second volume, dis- 
cuss the development which may be hoped for in future relations 
with the Indian States, and we conclude this chapter by a quota- 
tion which postulates the necessary condition of further progress 
in this direction 

“ I make no secret of my view,*’ said Lord Irwin in 
June, 1929, “ that in any proposals that may be made it is 
essential, on every ground of policy and equity, to carry the 
free assent of the Ruling Princes of India, and that any 
suggestion that the treaty rights which the Princes are 
accustomed to regard as sacrosanct, can be lightly set aside 
18 only calculated to postpone the solution that we seek ** 

* It was, howerer, announced at the meeting of the Chamber in Febrnary, 

1030, that H E H tho Nizam had sanctioned two gnnts of one lakh of 
rupees each for special purposes and an annua! contribution of Ps 50,000 
from 1030 to 1935 tow'irda the expenses of the Chamber 
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CHAPTER 10 —THE ABMX IN' INllIA 


HI In considering the implications of the pohcy, to the 
pursuit of irhich the Bntish Parhament is solemnly pledged, 
for the increasmg association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian admmistration and for the development of responsible 
government m British India no question is at once more diffi- 
cult and more crucial than the futnre organisation, recruitment, 
and control of the Army in India The Hontagn-Chelmsford 
Eeport was written while the Great War was raging, and in 
the three paragraphs (323-330) which it devoted, m a ffiaal 
chapter headed “ Aliscellaneons.” to the subject of the Army, 
the principal matter dwelt npon concerned the way m which 
the services of the Indian Army m the various theatres of war 
had been and would be recogmsed The authors mentioned the 
announcement of His ilajesty’s (5ovemment that the bar which 
had hitherto prevented the admission of Indians mto the com- 
missioned rarJa of His llajesty’s Army should be removed, and 
declared that this decision had' established the principle that an 
Indian soldier could earn the Ring’s commission by his mihtary 
conduct This apparently refers primarily to promotion from 
tbe ranks The Eeport went on to say that other methods of 
appomtment had not yet been decided upon, and emphasised 
■■ the necessity of grappling with the problem ’ An earher 
paragraph took note of a general demand from Indian pohtical 
leadeis that esrended opportunities of mihtarr semce be afforded 
to the Indian people bnt the passage continued " It is impos- 
Eiole to deal with tnis large question m connexion with onr 
present proposals The War is not vet over . The 

requirements of the fnture will very largely depend upon the 
form^of peace which is attamed We therefore leave this ques- 
tion for consideration hereafter, but with the note that it must 
be faced and settled ”* 


ft was natural that the authors of the Eeport. writing in 
me c^ of the sprmg of 1918 after mentioning with adnura- 
tion tie services rendered to the common cause bv TTidi»>, arms, 
^ - ?H>f«53ing satisfaction at the mcreased recogmtion which 
“ttices shonid have contented them- 
oiie-tml 1 °T“® ntgencT and importance of the Armv 
Srt emerge after peace had been attamed. 

en-nsatrpa tbe constitutional future 

■’0th iQi-^ India by Mr Montagu's declaration of 

dsWen th «£ government 

iuherentlVmT*ved !‘”tte7e 

think, toimuS nr .la T question which is not. we 

in new of the resolve rW “ **te Eeport, viz., what, 

goal of ssif-crovermneut should advance to the 

arrangemtnts which mner' h” Empire, is the nature of the 
^ 77 ^ nmst be contem plated and m dne course 

* B^rt, para 33S 
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leached for her external defence and her internal secuiity*^ We 
feel strongly that it would be a great disservice both to Britain 
and to India for this question now to be shirked, or for a 
method of treatment to be adopted which is confined to the 
search for temporary expedients wrapped up in soothmg 
generahties, which only serve to foment suspicions of the bona 
fides of British pohcy on the one hand, and to divert attention 
from the ultimate and fundamental difficulties which Indian 
pohticians themselves will have to face on the other The best 
service we can lender on this legard is to set out, plamly and 
fearlessly, for the consideration both of the Bntish Parliament 
and of the pohtical leaders of India the special featuies of 
India’s mihtary problem which must be provided foi before 
Army administration can be a function of a self-goverUmg India 


The Task of Sxternal Defence. 

113 As regards external defence, India has to carry a con- 
stant burden of anxiety and provide against actual dangers on 
her north-west frontier, which are wholly without parallel in 
the case of the self-govenung Dominions The 3,000 miles of 
land frontiei which separate Canada from the United States are 
undefended by a fort or a gtrn, and armed conflict with her 
neighbour is unthinkable Austraha, New Zealand, Newfound- 
land and Ireland are islands, Union of South Africa is 
equally unlikely to be invaded The withdrawal of British 
tmops from these self-governing areas has left them to organise 
such local foices as they thought fit, recruited and officered 
from vnthm then own boundaries, and administered by a 
department of government which requires to spend but a small 
fraction® of their revenues on the purpose These Dominion 
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units, drawn as they aie for the most part from a homogeneous 
population, constitute a nucleus out of which, as the cxpeTicnce 
of 1914-1918 showed, immensely powerful armies of the highest 
fighting quahtj'^ noay be developed under the stress of emer- 
gency, but in normal times tliey have no elaborate part to play 
in an organised scheme of national defence, for the simple 
reason that there is no quarter from which attack js to be 
apprehended or guarded against 


114 Contrast with this the situation of the xVrmy in India 
so far as the problem of external defence is concerned India 
throughout history has had to endure a senes of incursions by 
foreign invaders, who have forced their way through the defiles 
in the North-West, and at other points where a gap was 
found in the immense mountam barrier which cuts off India 
from the rest of Asia It is noteworthy that, notwithstanding 
the teeming milhons of India's population, comparatively small 
bodies of invaders have often succeeded in overcoming all oppo- 
sition and making their way through to the plains, where they 
have established themselves as conquerors It is the difficult 
and necessary role of the Army m India to guard against a 
repetition of these dangers 60,000 British troops and 150,000 
Indian troops (as well as 84,000 reservists) are organised into a 
Field Army, into covering troops, and into a garrison for internal 
security, with this task amongst others constantly in mmd In 
peace time the duty of the covering troops, assisted by frontier 
levies of various kmdB, is to prevent the independent tribes on 
the Indian side of the Afghan frontier from raiding the peaceful 
inhabitants of the plains below From 1850 to 1922 there have 
been 72 expeditions against these tnbes — an average of one a 
year Behind and beyond this belt of unorganised territory hes 
the direction from which, throughout the ages, the danger to 
India s territorial mtegnty has come — a quarter, we may observe, 
occupied by States who are not members of the League of 
Nations The question raised, and naturally raised, by Indian 
^htical leaders, is whether the enormous cost of the Aimiy lU 
India IS justified (one British soldier is estimated to cost between 
and four tunes as much as an Indian soldier) , and whether 
^ike on grounds of economy and of Indian advancement the 
Bnteh element in the Army, or at any rate the command by 
lintisfi officers of units composed of an Indian rank and file, 
1 4 ir materially reduced We have something to say 

^ subject below, but for the moment we are only con- 
1 j the importance of India's problem of 

with It The outstanding fact 
n of the problem of military defence 

conisfiiTU j ™thout parallel elsewhere in the Empire, and 
arose self-government which nevei 

““P»ahle degree m the case of the seE-govemmg 
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Frovisiozi lor Internal Security. 

115. But there is a second consideration which also makes the 
case of India umque The Aimy in India is not only provided 
and organised to ensure against external dangers of a wholly 
exceptional character it is also distributed and habitually used 
throughout India for the purpo^ of mamtaimng or lestoring 
internal peace In all countries the soldier when in barracks 
may be regarded as available in the last resort to deal with 
domestic disturbances with which the pobceman cannot cope, 
but m Bntam and elsewhere in the Empire this is little more 
than a theoretical consideration The mihtary is not normallv 
employed in this way, and certainly is not organised for this 
purpose But the case of India is entirely different Troops 
are employed many tunes a year to prevent mteinal disorder 
and, if necessary, to quell it Police forces, admirably oigamsed 
as they are, cannot be expected m all cases to cope with the 
sudden and violent outburst of a mob driven frantic by rehgions 
frenzy It is, therefore, well understood m India both by the 
pohce and by the mihtary — and, what is even more to the pomt, 
by the public at laige — ^that the soldiers may have to be sent 
for We have been told tiiat this use of the Army for the 
purpose of mamtaimng oi restoring internal order was increasmg 
rather than diminishing, and that on these occasions the prac- 
tically umversal request was for Bntish troops The proportion 
of Bntish to Indian troops allotted to this duty has in fact nsen 
m the last quarter of a century The reason of course is that 
the Bntish soldier is a neutral, and is under no suspicion of 
favouring Hindus against Muhammadans, or Muhammadans 
agamst Hindus * India is a countiy in which the wildest and 
most improbable stories of oukage or insult spread with amazing 
rapidity and are widely beheved, and masmuch as the vast 
majonty of the distuibances whi(i call for the mtervention of 
the mihtary have a communal or rehgious complexion, it is 
natural and inevitable that the intervention which is most hkely 
to be autboiitative should be that which has no bias, real or 
suspected, to either side It is a striking fact in this connection 
that, while m the regular units of the Army in India as a whole 
British soldiers are m a minority of about 1 to in the troops 
allotted foi mtemal secunty the preponderance is reversed and 
for this purpose a majority of British troops is employed ^in 
the troops earmarked for internal secunty the proportion is 
about eight British to seven Indian soldiers When, therefore, one 
contemplates a future for India in which, in place of the existing 
^^rmy organisation, the country is defended and pacified by 
exclusively Indian nmts, just as Canada rehes on Canadian 
troops and Ireland on Insh troops, it is essential to reahse and 

* Foe esamplo, m conneohon mth tho rery senons nota which hrote out m 
Bombay m the Bptiiig of 1929, a Bntish bottahoa wns brought up from rooru. 
and there can bo no doubt tiiat its oppearanc© contnbntcd matenally to reliermg 

Situation which had beoomo highly charged with communal feeling 
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bear in ixmid the dimensions and character of the Indian 
problem of mtemal order and the part which the British soldier 
at present plays (to the general satisfaction of the countryside) 
m suppoLting peaceful government It will of course be under- 
stood that the formations which go to make up the field army 
m war are stationed m various parts of India in peace time, and 
the units which for the time being constitute these formation^ 
are consequently available for internal secnnty purposes In 
tiie event of mobilisation, these units m then lespective forma- 
tions would be moved to the front The hmitmg factoi , there- 
fore, m determining the numbers retained for internal secuntj 
IS the minimum that would be needed for this purpose through- 
out India when the rest of the troops are assembled elsewheie 
for dealing with external danger 


Sources of Recruitment. 

116 To these two features, which distingmsh the case of 
India from that of any of the self-governing Dominions, viz , 
(1) the neces‘;it 3 of being adequately orgamsed and m sufficient 
military' strength to deal wuth a dan^r of the first order of 
magnitude on her frontiers, and (2) & need for large bodies 
of troops to support internal order, whose neutrahty m com- 
munal conflict may be not onlj assured, but generally recog- 
nised, must be added a third In oontiast with the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, and indeed m contrast with almost the whole 
of the rest of the world, India presents to the observer an 
astonishing admixture not only of competing religions and rival 
races, but of races of widely different mihtary capacit}' Broadly 
speaking, one maj saj that those races which furnish the best 
8epO)s arc eraphaticailj* not those which exhibit the greatest 
accomphehments of mind in an examination The Indian 
in eliectual has, as a rule, no personal longmg for an army 
^eer The comparison between India and Emope less 
hussia maj be useful to convey an impression of size and 
oensity of population, but m any mihtary estimate the com- 
1 '^be contrast between areas and races m 

®®*^‘®"'>e. and those that do not, has no 
called mnrt 'i* ^“^P® Pereas the most vinle of the 60 - 
mun ® material, other com- 

tcnulnr Arm\ do not furnish a smgle man for the 

combatant troons in'll! supphes 54 per cent of the total 
mcmte™ t un ‘’’"a >£ *he 19,000 Gnrkhas 

.ho lhmV Ton maent Nepal are excluded, 

Indnn Amu On tl ®®“t of the whole 

numbers ofTmbatants iT^TlnsT 't " ®howing the 
' ■™''- rwls of India and fmm HeTl 

fo'v ,rd tint this contrast sometimes put 

m uuhtan, quaint .is i ’"“f ’'®Pf®®®at ®o much a difference 
■ ''®hbetatc policy adopted by the Army 
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authorities for some simster purpc«e The simplest and shortest 
answer is furnished by the figures of recruitment from India 
durmg the Great War, when ife cannot be suggested that any 
discouragement was offered to recruitment in any area Bengal, 
with a population of 46 niilhons, provided 7,000 combatant 
recruits, the Punjab, with a popo!tetion of 20 millions, provided 
349,000 such recruits The Punjab and the United Provinces 
between them provided three-fourths of the total number of 
combatant recruits raised thronghont British India • 

The plain fact is that the formation of an Indian national 
Army drawn from India as a whole, in which every member will 
recognise the rest as his comrades, in which Indian officers will 
lead men who may be of different races, and m which public 
opmion will have general confidence, is a task of the greatest 
possible difficulty Strenuous efforts are being made by many 
Indian pohticians to develop a more general sense of citizen- 
ship, and these efforts have the sympathy of all who sincerely 
desire to see the growth of Indian nnity The Army authorities 
f are takmg their share in the work of reducing the disparity 
which IS no doubt due to economic and climatic considerations, 
and to the unseen but potent influences of tradition and of race 
Cadet corps in the vanous universities are paid for out of Army 
funds In 1923 the Territonal Forces Act was passed, and 
23 Temtonal units (including four urban battalions) hove been 
formed in all parts of India, in which the selection is not limited 
to the classes recruited in the regular Army But the change 


* Tho foDoTOig extract from “India’s Contnbuhon to the Great \^r, 
published by aatbonty of the Goreroment of India, Calcutta. 10-3, dlustrat^a 
the shore each prormce took m obtaining combatant and non-combntant 
tecrnits up to the Aimistico — , 


Province 

Combatant } 
recruits 
enlisted | 

Non- 

Combatant 

recruits 

enhstod 

To*a' 

^Indrae 

Bomba) 

Bengal 

United Provmccs 

Punjab 

^'orth-West Frontier Province 
Baluchistan 

Burma 

Bdiir and Onsvi 

Ctnitnl Provinces 

Ajsam . 

Itmor-Mcnram 

61.223 { 

lAy! ) 

163,578 
34P.GSS ' 
32,181 ‘ 
1.761 
14.0W . 
8 576 
3.376 1 
042 

7 341 

41.117 

30.211 

5l.*^35 

117,6fV, 

07 2®S 
13.050 

327 

4,570 

32.P7«** 

0,<731 

14 \<Z 
J.632 

<‘2 310 
7I,?S.3 

2M.143 

44a.o:f. 
45 231 
2C = ^ 
1^.673 
41 T:i 
ir • 

Total 

C'3 140 

tl.{ 4 T 


In addition, a total rS,501 reemr 

WIT t' V-r* 
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IS bound to be slow, and the ob^ous fact that India is not, in 
the ordinary and natural sense, a single nation is nowhere made 
more plain than in considering the difference between the martial 
races of India and the rest It seems certain that in the futoie 
equal efficiency in the militaiy sense, such as is necessary lu 
Tiew of the severe tasks which the Army m India has to per- 
form, and in view of the urgent need of reduced mihtary expen- 
diture, cannot be expected from all sections of the population of 
India As things aie, the {U’esence of British troops and the 
leadership of British officers seeare that the fightmg regiments 
of India, though lepresenting only a portion of India’s manhood, 
shall not be a menace to the milbons who are conducting their 
civil occupations without any thought of the consequences which 
might ensue if Bntash troops were withdrawn and the Bidian 
Army conmsted of nothing but representatives of the Indian 
dghting races It is manifest that the peaceful nnity of a self- 
governing India would be ^posed to great risks if it rehed, for 
the purpose of maintaiimig and restoring internal older, solely 
upon Indian troops drawn from selected areas and special races, 
such as the l?nn]ahi, the Balban, the Sikh, the Mahratto, or (to 
go outside ludm) the Gurkha Indian statesmen, in developing 
their ideas of self-government for India as a whole, will, as it 
seems to us, have to face these questions m a practical spinfc, with 
a full realisation of their (^mplexity, for generabsabons about 
self-government are no substitute for a frank exammation of the 
special difficulties of the Indian case m relation to the defence 
problem 


Army Quesbous m Kehru Report, 

attempt, from the side of Indian nationalism, 
to deal with the quesbon of the Army in relabon to the develop- 
self-government is to be found in the “ Report 
of the Committee appomted by the AJl-Parfaes Conference, 1928, 

« the p^cipleg of the consbtution for India,” which < 

the ^ called the “ Nehru Report ” Stnctly speaking, ] 

Chanter tm ohetch of rerommendabonB m 

htinistere* The f 

pungent observation " ^If Beport quote Professor Keith’s 

Indian an 

or demonstrations or “ amount of protests 

eon avail to alter that fact.” tS’fhey 
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Tlic historical reference is supposed to be supported by a quota- 
tion from the speech made in the Legislative Assembly on 
ISth February, lOGiJ, b) Sir Sivaswami l3er, who then observed 
that ’* as far as my reading of colonial history goes, none of the 
colonics vras m a position to as‘?umc its defence at the time 
uhen a self-governing status was granted to it ” 

This quotation, and the reliance placed on it by the authors 
of the Xchru Feport, *500111 to suggest that the real nature of the 
difference bciwcon India’s military problem and that of the 
Felf-goicrning Dominions, which we ha^e tried to set out in the 
preceding paragraphs, has not been fullj appiehended The 
difference largeh depends upon understanding what is the 
urgenej of the risks in the two cases It may be true that 
when a particular Colony has acquned seIf-go^ernment it could 
not have defended itself against an onslaught from well-armed 
invaders, but the point is that tlie other Dominions are so placed 
and circumstanced that the practical risk did not exist The 
test in each case is the ability to meet not imaginary or far- 
fetched risks, but real ones A man does not need to insure 
jgainst earthquakes in regions where it is practically incon- 
ceivable that earthquakes should occui And the question is 
not whether, 111 the early days of self-government, Canada 
could have withstood an invasion such as might pour through 
the Khjher into the plains of India, but whether she could 
landlo any sudden ri«ks reasonably incident to her own frontiers 
fn pomt of fact the Colony of Natal was unable to secure an 
*atiier attainment of self-government because the Zulus and 
Boers on her borders were a menace too constant and too formid- 
ible for Natal to deal with, if the British forces were withdrawn 
The difBculties of the Indian military situation simply do not 
'xist elsewhere in the Empire, and it is therefore no use claiming 
hat the absence of such difficulties elsewhere proves that India 
lan proceed, smoothly and lapidly, to complete self-government 
ij Ignoring the formidable obstacle in her path 

It IS equally fallacious to suggest that India can attain 
ilete self-government because it already has an Indian Army 
vhich IS sufficient to defend it By “ lindian Army is pre- 
uroably meant the Indian regiments, which form only a portion 
f the Army in India, and which are not the forces whose use is 
•referred when communal feeling needs to be lestiained But 
ven the Indian regiments are as yet officered almost entirely 
y British officers, so unless the authors of the Nehru Eeport 
ontemplate that a self-governing India will, m the normal 
ouree, have at its service, and under the direction of its Mimster 
or War, large numbers of British officers holding the King's 
ommission, it is apparent that a good deal has to be done before 
he question of defence, in relation to Indian constitutional 
•rogrefls, can be said to be solved 
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£18 We are not indeed clear, from pemang the bnef passage 
in the mtrodnction to the Kebru Beport, whether what its 
authors contemplate is that when complete self-govermnent is 
attamed m lia£a British troops and officers will be all with- 
drawn It surely cannot be supposed that large bodies o£ 
Bntish soldiers would remam available for Sie purposes of mam- 
tainmg and restoring order when the Army m India is under a 
^dimster responsible to an Indian Le^lature We shall pomt 
out later the considerations which we thml.- must be home m 
mind and apphed in order that the road towards the goal of 
complete seU-govemment may not contmue to be indefimtely 
bloc^d by the military difficulty But the problem of the Army 
m India in relation to the attainment of seft-govemment cannot 
be treated as solved by vague and xnisleadmg references to the 
development of self-government in other parts of the Empire 
where the mihtary problem is totally different Nor is it of anv 
assistance to a solution to propose, as the Kehm Beport does 
the settmg up of a Committee of Defence in a self-governing 
India, consisting of " the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Defence, and the Munster of Foreign Affairs,** together with 
the professional heads of the armed forces The thmg that 
matters is to consider what condibona must Ee fulfilled before 
Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislatnre can nndertake 
^ provision and direction of adequate armed forces m India 
Wen that day comes, the oiganisation of a Committee of Indian 
Defence, with such Mmisters at its head, will not be difficult 
At present the proposal to create one has no Bearing upon the 
real problem at all - 


The Difficulties to be Paced. 

important for Indian pohbcians to face the 
real difficidties of the Indian Army queshon, it is equally 
m^rtant for those who realise these difficulbes not to di^ss 
*e,sabiect as useless by treabug these 
rtS “surmoimtable Such an attitnde would imply 

San-rf Snd.h fo encourage the growth of those 

SmeuT t flie essenhal pretennary to the 

govermnent All^ complete Indian self- 

Sf!inaTLt 1 declaiabon of India’s con- 

nafukl for^hl Indiau“ " rep»*ete such an attitnde It is 
bv present the <=^0086 tis Bnbsh cnbc 

«e great iSfnle m must be prepared to 

ancerely pnrsumg the eoM^^ ^^^* cannot be 

dilemma if^an o-j-.f® ' KW-govemment m India ’* The 
‘be fi-at aUeruabve, p^^|;|“w%"®'l”‘«P"«P“o'i to accept 
mamtiming that effiSv i allowance is made for 

•" .w js-i-jj. xs-.tT 
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ultimate goal, and whicli alone will satisfy poi^icai xnaia oi’Qiu 
good faith We are not competent to deal Vit'lb the technicaj 
questions which, arise, and seek to pronounce judgment or 
the validity or sufficiency of certain recent But, jc 

our endeavour to present to the British people BiStiefa 

Parliament an unbiassed account of the actual situatRJU'aiiil 
the attitude taken up by many Indian politicians towaids it 
we deem it necessaiy to set out some of the facts upon which 
Indian cntics lay much stress, while they are not perhaps so 
widely appreciated and dwelt upon at home 


King’s Commissions. 

120 Although the Indian Army has always been moie than 
double the sire of the Biilish forces in India, it was not till 
tho last jear of the Gieat AVai that an Indian could receive the 
King’s commission in the regular aimy What is called a 
“ Viceroy’s commission ” is given to Indian soldiers who are 
for the most part promoted from the ranks of the Indian Army 
But the holder of a “ Viceioy’s commission," whatever his 
experience and length of service, is lower in rank and command 
than the most newly joined of British subalterns In 1918 a 
change was made, and Indians became ehgible for the first 
time to hold the King's commission, that is to say, a commission 
which IS held by British officeis of the British and Indian 
Armies Ten vacancies at Sandhurst were annually reserved 
for Indian candidates for competition amongst themselves In 
effect, as the number of Indian candidates who have qualified 
under this ariangement never exceeded the number of vacancies 
then available, the element of competition did not arise Tt 
should be added that Indian officers holdmg the King’s commis- 
sion were undei this scheme eligible for employment only in the 
cavalry and infantry arms, and were not to be employed as com- 
missioned officers of the King in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, 
Tank or Air arms of the Army in India 


The Eight Units Scheme. 

121 In 1923 Lord Eawlinson.tha Commnnder-m-Chief in India, 
announced a new scheme, which did not accelerate the pace oi 
Indiamsation, hut which altered tho method in a wy whi^ was 
designed to test the praoticabihty of successful Indiams^ion or 
the Aimy This was known as the " eight units scheme, 
under which five infantry battalionf, two cavalry repments, and 
a pioneer unit were selected, to which Indian offiems holdmg 
commissions m the Indian Ai-my were to be transfenred and 
posted so as to fill up the appomtments for which they wffe 
quahfled by their rank and by their length of service, with the 
result that these units will in due 
units officered entirely by Indians It wafite 
course that as no Indian officer holdin^he Kmg s commiS^B 
has as yet any great seraonty, each o^hes^ umta is at preaei^ 
6997S l»a.( ^ ■Wo ■> 
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commanded by a Biitish colonel, with senior ofiQcers who are 
British under him, but that as one goes down the list one 
leaches a point, which is continually rising, below which all the 
jumor officers are Indians Consequently, as senior officers 
letire and jumor officers acquire semority and are promoted, the 
time will come when each of these Indian umts will be com- 
manded and completely officered by Bidians The process 
cannot be complete until the year 1946 at the ^earhest, since 
m the Bidian Army promotion is regulated by a time scale 
Critics of the eight units scheme do not seem always to 
remember that this last feature is a necessary consequence of 
the penod of experience and trammg required before a King’s 
commissioned officer m the Indian Army, whether Bntish or 
Indian, can become a Lieut^ant>Colonei It has nothing to 
do with the race to which the officer belongs, and an exactly 
similar mterval must mevitably elapse before the command of 
any regiment of the Indian Army is reached by an Indian, 
whether the eight umts scheme is followed or not 


The Sheen Committee. 


122 The Committee presided over by Major-General (now 
General) Sir Andrew Skeen, then Chief of Staff of the 
Army m India, and commonly known as the “ Indian 
Sandhurst Committee,** was appointed in June, 1925 
Its duty was to report by what means it might be 
possible to improve the present supply of Indian candidates 
for the Kmg’s commission, both in regard to number and 
quahty, and as to the suggested estabhsbment of a Military 
College ID India to tram Indians for the commissioned ranks of 
the Indian Army The Committee (which, apart from its dis- 
tmgmshed Chairman and the Secretary of the Army Depart- 
ment, consisted of 10 Indian gentlemen) reported in November, 
1926, and Indian commentators naturally attach considerable 
importance to the fact that the Beport was unanimous The ^ 
Committee made a senes of proposals for the future, and ^ 
attached to the whole the condition that success must be secured ' 
at each stage, and mihtary efficiency maintained throughout 

X ot Viceroy’s conmus&xoQs inrolTes s difEonlty '\rluch ■will hare 

™ tranafomiatioii of an Indian regiment connaanded by 
COB mto a pnrety Indian umt At present on TndinTi r^unent consists 


King’s commissi on, almost all Bnfasb , 
acting aa a Vicercy’s commissions, all Lidian, and 

sapmora and the men of the regiment 

(**)» nor IS it consist merely in the ehmination of 

from the ranU ^ ^ Bidian offices of class (&) have 

nn»i . hunted respotjttlnbfrr. uneducated, and unaccustomed to 

inraluahle part hove a splendid record of fine service, 

Inacompletelyinaiamsed 
P y Indianised, (6) officers, and as a unit becomes 
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The Committee recommended an extension of the scope of 
employment of Indians in the officer ranks of the Indian Aimy 
by means of an initial doubling of yacancies allotted to Indians 
at Sandhurst, followed by further progressive mcreases, until 
a Military College on the lines of Sandhurst is established m 
India — a step winch it considered should be undertaken in 1933 
Under the scheme of the Committee, if all went well, half of 
the total cadre of officeis in the Indian Army would be Indians 
by 1952 In paragraph 17 of its Beport the Committee dealt 
with the “ eight units scheme,'* and expressed the view that 
with Indiamsation proceeding in the Army in any measure the 
only means of ensuring successful Indiamsation and, con- 
comitantly, the attainment of a maximum degree of roihtary 
efficiency, was to allow Indian officers to serve shoulder to 
shoulder with British officers, each leammg from the other, in 
every umt of the Jhdian Army , and consequently in paiagraph 32 
it recommended that the “ eight nmta scheme " be abandoned 

Decisions on the Skeen Report. 

123 Fifteen months after the Report of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee had appeared, an announcement was made of the 
decision of the authorities on the above matters This decision 
16 Bometimea, though wrongly, referred to as though it involved 
a complete " turning down ” of the recommendations of the 
Committee This is not so The proposals for increasing the 
number of vacancies at Sandhurst were adopted, and have been 
earned mto effect Vacancies fw Indians have also been pro- 
vided at Woolwich and Cranwell The proposal for setting up 
m the future a Military College in India on the Imes of Sand- 
hurst was not, as we understand, definitely rejected, though 
it was pointed out that it seemed premature to fix 1938 as its 
year of opening, since this would depend upon whether the 
increased facihties for entering Sandhurst were taken advan- 
tage of, and upon whether Indian cadets going to Sandhurst 
, passed out in sufficient numbers to secure the increased stream 
of Indian officers holdmg the King’s commission, as estimated 
for in the next few years In this respect the actual results 
hitherto reached appear to justify the caution of the authorities, 
for notwithstandmg the mcreased number of places open, Indian 
officers passmg* out of Sandhurst have not as yet in fact 
amounted even to the smaller number which the provision since 
1918 of 10 vacancies annually has made possible. The point 
V'hen there are more approved candidates than vacancies has 
just been reached The objection that a course at Sandhurst 
involves additional cost to an Indian cadet, as compared with 
one in India, is met by provision from Army funds to cover 
the whole difference m outlay 

124 The followmg statement shows the annual number of 
Indian and Anglo-Indian Cadets admitted to the Royal Military 
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College, Sandhurst, and othci Cadet Colleges in Knglnnd, since 
1918 , and their disposal 


Sandhurst 


Year m which 
offered in India 

No of imonncic^ 
for Indians at 
Sandhurst (in 
eluding extra 
\ acanticfl to 
replace 
casualties ) 

Ko of Indians 1 
admitted to 
Sandhurst lo fill 
such \acancice | 
(approx 3 , 

months Inter) 
including 
additional 
vacancies 
filled , 

Ko ultimately 

commi^joned 

i 

1918 (first half) 

5 

6 

! I 

1919 (firetlinlf) 

6 

1 ® 


1019 (second half) 

6 



1920 (first UsU) 




1920 (second half) | 

3 ! 


1 4 

1921 (first hsU) 1 

5 



1021 (second half) 

5 


1 

1922 (first bsli) 

6 



1022 (second half) 

C 


t J 

1923 (first hsU) 

0 



1923 (second half) 

7 


I 0 

1924 (first half) 

0 

C 

1 * 

1924 (second half) 

e 

6 

> 1 

1926 (first bsif) 

7 

6 

* 

1926 (second half) 

8 

2 

i ' 

1929 (flist half) 

12 

0 

1 1 

1926 (second half) 

8 

8 

1 8 

1927 (first half) 

1 7 

7 

, * 

1927 (second half) 

1 ® 

3 


1628 (first half) 

7 

3 

1 2 

1928 (second half) 

10 

7 

' — 

1929 (first half) 

11 

11 


1929 (second half) 

1 10 

1 

10 



Up to and inolnding the first half of 1926, voconcice ttcie filled by nomination, t 
after that date by exammatioii 

SumtTUiiy 

Total number of racanaes 167 

Total nnmber of adnusnons 131 {mclodos 3 Vicoroy Conumssionod Officers 
nominated in 1928 and 1929 not sboini above) 

Total number commiSHioncd 77 # 

Died or resigned from illness 3 

Failed to receive commissions 22 (all pnor to 1927) 

Still at Sondbunt 22 

Passed examination but not yet entered 10 

Woolwich 

It -was first decided to admit Indians and Anglo-Indians to Woolwich in 
10M» and smee then mno ^caacics have been offered, but thore have 
only been twolsoccessful candidates 

Cranwell \ 

*A,8Mnaniotion for Cronwoll uaa held in November, 
8mo6 theiiv^ 12 yacauciea have been offered, but only six filled 
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concern of India itself It is not to be supposed that nmts 
recruited in Britain and ofdcered by British officers are going 
to be mercenaries in some fntnre India "where the ultana e 
mihtary authority rests with an Indian Mimster for war# or 
with an Indian Cabinet, responsiWe to aii Indian elected 
Assembly Indian nationahsta are, therefore, perfectly nght m 
attaching great importance to Army questions in India in rela- 
tion to India’s constitutional development. It is essential to 
the honour of Britain, in relation to the assurances which have 
been given that we are smcerely aimmg at the attainment of 
self-government m India, that the transformation should be 
given every fair chance The change is bound to be slow, and 
jt is much more likely to come about smoothly and successfully, 
if the difficulties are honestly faced on both sides in a spini of 
complete good will t 


Possible Directions of Advance. 


126 Constitutional progress m the matter of Indian defence 
largely depends upon the coming generation of Indian officers, 
and every effort ought to be made to increase the number and 
improve the quahty of candidates We have gathered that an 
impression has existed in some quarters that only candidates 
coming from families of imhtary class or traditions are 
encouraged to apply, but we are defimtely and authoritatively 
assured that no such bar exists, and this fact ought to be widely 
known The objective which many Indian pohticians naturally 
and properly put before themselves is to develop an Indian Army 


organised upon a purely Indian basis and officered by Indians. 
The pace at which tins can be done does not depend upon any 
theoretical proposition that India’s civil and mihtary progress 
should advance side by side, but upon the practical efficiency 
of the new mstrument for its essential purpose So for as 
internal order is concerned, this is manifestly a primary task 
of the forces of a self-governing area, and the burden of pro- 
Mdmg it obviously and necessaniy falls exclusively upon the 
Indian taxpaj'cr External defence, on the other hand, may 
be Mcv\ed in a double aspect, it may be regarded not solely as 
tlic concern of India (though India would be the first to suffer, 
^ u frontiers were not adequately guarded) , but as affecting 

tho intoCTity of the whole Empire and as bound up with general 
Impwiai pohey These are very grave and difficult questions 
which will require much consideration Does it necessarily 
oUow that India’s attainment of self-government as a unit of 
in Empire must be postponed till India recruits and 

I Indian races a complete Army for external 
t>onp '?(»ir^rT any more than it has proved necessary to post- 
n-oMaed Dominions until each Dominion 

“f, The time may come ishen 

^ metimcs been discuBsed might perhaps be that 
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Indian troops of a Boniinion pattciii commanded by officers bold- 
ing a Domiinoti coniraission* may be leciuited foi purposes of 
intcinnl ordei, while shnung with Impeiial tioops the buidens 
of external defence, the Dominion troops being undei the control 
of an Indian IMimslei wJnlo the Impeiial troops remain consti- 
tutional!} (iis the} must) under the Goveinoi -General An 

outstanding difficult}, as things aic, is the state of communal 
tension whicli, unhappily, to constantly explains the resort to 
troops, often IBntish troops, foi nituntaiuing internal peace 
But, npait fiom this, the cxpciimcnt of Indianisation has not 
}ci advanced ncaily far enough to justify so considerable a 
departure from established oiganisaiion, and very serious ques- 
tions would remain to be considered and answered as to the 
effect of combining the ser\'ice of two kinds of military forces 
raised and conti oiled by two different authorities Neither 
Bntish politicians noi Indian politicians can wisely decide such 
matters without special knowledge and expert advice We are 
only conceincd hero to convey a double warning — a warning, 
on the one hand, that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the 
present military organisation of India as sacrosanct and unalter- 
able, but must make an active endeavour to search for such 
adjustments as might be possible; and a warning, on the other 
hand, that Indian statesmen can help to modify the existmg 
arrangement in the direction of self-government only if they 
too will co-operate by facing the hard facts and by remembenng 
that those who set them out for further consideration ore not 
gloating over obstacles, but are oSenng the help of fnends 
to Indian aspirations In the second volume of our Eeport, 
which contains our recommendations and suggestions, we shall 
return to the subject of the burden and organisation of the 
defence services of India, and in the meantime we invite con- 
sideration of the elements of the problem which we have, as 
a preliminary to further discussionj endeavouied here to set out 

* An officer lioHing a Dommioa comnnasion does not thereby acquire 
command over mombors of tho Impenol forces It will be remembered that 
thig situation had to bo adjusted on cortom fronts m the Great War by giving a 
^King’s Commission to such officers 
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the area of Bntish possessions in India; and the independent 
legislative powers formerly exercised by the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay were taken away. Warren Hastings’ 
experience of the opposition of » majonty of bis Executive 
Council led his successor. Lord ComwalUs, to insist that the 
Governor-General should he given the constitutional right to 
overrule his Council m matters which in his judgment vitally 
affected the safety or tranguilhty of British possessions in India 
— a provision dating from 1786, which in a slightly amended 
form IS stiU preserved m a Section [41 (2)] of the Government 
of India Act In 1784 the nnmher of members of the Governor- 
General’s Council was reduced from four to three, one being 
the Commander-m-Chief and the other two covenanted servants 
of the East India Company. The Act ot 1833 again raised the 
number to four by adding a Law Member, who was not to he 
one ot the Company’s servants— hence it was possible for 
Macaulay to be the first incumbent ot that office The total 


membership of the Govemor-GcDBrara Executive Council was 
by subsegnent stages raised to seven, but whatever the numbers 
may have been at any period, the pomt which needs to be 
■emphaazed is that down to 1931 the Governor-General in 
Connell was, inside British India, the supreme authonfr, in 
which was concentrated responsibility for everv act of ci^ as 
weU as i^tary government throughont the whole area. 
Provincial Governments, consisting of a Governor ot Lientenant- 
Govemor and hia Exeontive CouncUIore had, of course, most 
im^rtanf work to do. for a their hands lay the day-bv-dav 
task of admimstration in the proTinces, and not even the 
remorseless energy ot a Cnrzon conld aqmte into and seek to 
supervise aU the countless matters which made up so burden- 
some and mulbfanoas a charge But these provincial Govem- 
m™? position of agents of the Govem- 

1 .?^® mu'™ government ^stem was. in theory, 
c^nc^^™ A “ ’“S''*' aPPlioation of tSt 

8“Snally been 

abrf h delegation of powers and by enstomarv 

Brf “Soots ot a^stratiOT 

and ,t oonception was stiU hving and operative, 

ship between the relation- 

expressed m a CO/.*, « provincial Governments was 

tXws — Consohdating Statute .of 1915 as 


Governor-General m '’W tbe orders of the 

dihgenlly informed ’'®®P ^ constantly and 

ought, in its opinion */, .P^'oodings and of all matters which 
Kquires information ’and.,f iu®. or as to which he 

’ ^ ^5 supermtendeuce, direchon. 
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and conlrol in all matters lelating* to the government of its 
province 


129 Nothing illustrated moie clearly the over-nding unity of 
the Centre and the subordination of the provinces to it than tdie 
arrangements between them as to finance All the revenues of 
British India are vested in the Crown, and although there were 
in course of time evolved quasi-permanent financial settlements 
between the central and the provincial GovernmentB, based upon 
the supposed ** needs of the respective provmces, and earned 
out by dividing certam heads of revenue in ananged proportions, 
provincial expenditure, provincial taxation, and provincial 
borrowing were all subject to central control, and the spending 
powers of provincial Governments could be exercised only sub- 
ject to elaforate and voluminous codes of instructions issued by 
the Government of India The authors of the Montagu-Chelms- 
foid Beport, basing themselves on the announcement of 20th 
August, 1917, and anticipatmg tiieir conclusion that the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government must begin in 
the provmces, pointed out how senously such financial arrange- 
ments operated as an obstacle to provincial enfranchisement — 
'‘Beoaose pnmacifll sottlemeats have been based, not on provincial 
revenBes bnt on provincial needs, a ceatral control over jwovmQal ecrpeaditnx© 
IS not Jtnereljr justifiable but inevitable IThe Government of India could not 
allow a province to go bankrupt But if the Government of Indie were 
**®poiisible for provincial solvency, they must be in a position to control 
provincial expenditure , indeed, in view of tbeir own competing needs, tixey 
®onld hardly ovoid feeling a direct niteiest in keqmig down pronnojal 
chaiges ^gain, os regards revenues, so long as the GoTHumrait of India 
take a share in the proceeds, they bave a sfaoog motive for ujterfenng in 
details of administratioa Their interest m land revenue for esan^, 
inevitably leads thaTn to a close snpwnsion over revenue settlemente , and 
the control tends to become tighter m coses where esponsion and develop- 
nient, as m the case of irrigation, d^iend on captal outlay The existing 
Jetfjgnjeuta are an undoubted advance upon the eadier centrahw ^tem, 
out th^ constitute no more tban a half-way stage If the popular prma^ 
is to have fair play at all in provincial Goveroments, it is impauuve That 
fiome means be found of aeounng to the provinces entirely Bepaiate revenue 
resources "+ 


Add to tins that it was the practice to control all legislative 
action m provincial councils by means of “ instructions, and 
becomes clear that, whether from the administrative, the 
““Mcial, or the legislative point of view, the concentr^on of 
^athonty at the centre was a cardinaJ feature of the ^e-Morm 
institution This was one of the features which Parhament 
® pi9 set Itself to modify It has thereby started a process, 
^ rar as the Governors' provinces are concerned, wme gives 
“ these vast areas, each of them comparable m size to a Enropean 
tate, the opportumty for a more seE-contained and self-conscions 
and a prospect of more complete self-government. 




• feta 46 of the Govomment of Indm Act, 1916 It is highly lostroobve 
4 ^ section, was amended by tiie Act of 1919 

Beport, para 109 
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than could otherwise have ansen The devolution of authority 
to provincial G-overnments and the extension of autonomy m 
provmeial areas, are not of course m themselves inconastent 
with the preservation of a strong centre dealing with central 
subjects on behalf of all the provinces, and holding powers m 
reserve to be exercised in case of need m the mterests of the 
whole 

Executive Control over Leg^ative Functions. 

130 A second feature of the previous constitution of Bntish 
India, which was radically changed by the Hefonns of 1919, was 
the extent to which law-making was in the bands of those who 
had the responsibility of administration Under this earlier 
system, legislative power was not recognised as residing m a 
legislature as distmct from the Government, when new laws 
had to be made, they were enacted by a body the nucleus of 
which was the Executive Council itself, but to which “ addi- 
tional members ” were summoned for the purpose of discussmg 
and passing the proposed enactment The Viceroy, or in the 
case of a province, the provincial head, presided over legislative 
discussions, no less than over executive consultations Th^ 
evolution of these legislative councils deserves special attention, 
for it throws a clear hght upon the changes under this head for 
which Mr Montagu was responsible There is a chapter of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report which gives a full and careful 
account of the growth of legislative bodies in India, and to this 
chapter* we would make reference It enables us greatly to 
abbreviate our own description 

The BBQunATiNG Act of 1773. 


131 The Regulating Act of 1773 authorised the Governor- 
General and Council to make rules, ordmances, and regula- 
tions for the good order and civil government ” of Bengal So 
far therefore, there was no alteration whatever m the com- 


poaition of the Council when it passed from admimstrative to 
iegislali%e action When the Act of 1833 added the Law 
Member, we haie the beginiung of the gradual enlargement of 
the GoNerDor-General’s Council foi legislative purposes, for the 
Liv. Member was at first not an Executive Councillor at all, 
but sal with the others for legislative busmess only The Act 
renewing the Charter of the Company m 1853 changed this 'by 
li ^ full member, and at the same time provided 

;l .11 “r ^o'pmor-Generars Executive Council, vrhen dealing 
should be enlarged into a ** Legislative 
bj bringing in six '* additional ** members — the Chief 
Bengal Supreme Court, and 
Mrdr.s p’ ® by the proTincial Governmenta of 

-!d,.il incl !. The Grovernor-General 

>' Jin", ot V™’ I"® rep'®g“'®'>'® proposals TKe pro- 

' "®re public, 

^ legislative OouacUa,’’* pataa Sl-Sl 
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The Indian Codkcils Act of 1861 

132 Down to this poiDt, legislation was entuely in the hands ol 
Bntish officials After the Indian Mutiny and the transfer 
from the Company lo the Crown, the LegislatiYe Council was 
reconstituted by the Indian Councils Act of 1861 The numbei 
of “ additional ” mcmbeis w’as increased from six to twelve, 
and half of these were to be non-officials Some of these Dew 
seats were given to Indians, and it is, therefoie, from 1861 that 
an Indian element has taken part in the making of laws for 
India The non-official members weie of course nominated j 
another 30 years were to elapse before use was made of any 
method of election. Two other features of the Indian Councils 
Act, 1861, are important for our present purpose the prmciple 
of both of them survives in the present constitution The Act 
restored to the Governments of Madras and Bombay the powers 
of legislation which the Act of 1833 had withdrawn, but with the 
difference that the Governor-General’s previous sanction was 
needed for some classes of provincial legislation, and his subse- 
quent assent (as well as the Governor's) for all The Governor- 
General was directed to eatabUah a provmcial council for Bengal 
and was empowered to set up similar councils for the North- 
West Provinces (le., Agra and Oudh) and the Punjab This 
was actually done m 1886 and 1897 respectively But the 
power of local legislation bestowed by the Act of 1861 was not 
as previously, exclasive it was concurrent, so that, while a 
provincial council might, with the Govemor-Generars approval 
legislate for its own area, the legislative power of the Governor- 
General in Council was unimpaired and extended for all purposes 
over the whole of the Indian territor^s under the British Crown 
Iho concentration of authority at the Centre thus persisted. The 
other feature of the Act of 1861 which remams of contemporary 
^porfcance is the powei it gave to the (3overnor-General, in 
oases of emergency, to make ordmances having, for a period 
*iot exceedmg six months, the force of law * 

133 It would be a mistake to think of the legislative councils 
estabhshed under the Act of 1861 as mimature paihaments or as 
containmg the germ of responsible institutions Their functiOTs, 
Indeed, were stnctly limited to legislation which was in pracnce 
initiated by the Executive, and they were expressly forbidden 
In transact any busmess except the consideration and enactment 
^ legislative measures, or to entertain any motion except a 
’lotion to introduce a Bill or one havmg reference to a Bill 
actually introduced The Montagu-Che hnsford Beport sums up 

* See now Beotioa 72 of the Govemment of India Act This is the SMtion 
vhich was resorted to m April, 1929, after Mr. Patel, the President of the Leffs- 
«tiTe Assembly, had refused to allow further discussion or rote on the Govcm- 
^cnt’s Pobbc Safety BilL 
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its description of the character of these councils by i 
borrowed from the late Lord MacDonnell, wtuch we 


nowmg d^tence to the opmuMis of importasit Masses, even when they 
Conflict mth the conclumona of the Goveroinent, end such ooncl^ons are 
often wirt difitv! to meet the wishes of the non*offiaBl members Still it would 
not be wrong to deacabe the lews mode in the l^isletiv® councils as in 
reahty the orders of Government , but the laws are made m a manner whiM 
ensures pubhcity and discusaioa, are enforced by the courts and not by the ^ 
executive, cannot be changed but by the same deUheretc and public process 
as that by which they were made, and can be enforced against the executive 
or in favour of indiTiduals when occasion leqnnes 

The councils are not deliberative bodies with respect to any subject 
but that of the immediate legislation before them They cannot inquire into 
g^eionces, call for information oresaimne the conduct of the executive 
The acts of administration cannot be impugned, nor can they be properly 
defended in such aasembhes, except with reference to lie parhcular measure 
under discossaon."* 

IbDUN CoDKcniS Act of 1892 

134 1 he ueit stage was reached m 1892 The Indian Councils 
Act of that jear made a limited and indirect provision for the 
use of the method of election in filling up some of the non- 
odicial seats, both on the provincial councils and on the Indian 
Legislate e Council over which the Governor-General presided 
The word “ election ’* was, howeier, never used m the statute, 
the process was desciibed as nommation made on the recom- 
mendation of certain bodies In the case of the Indian Legisla- 
te Council, five more ** additional ” members were thus 
brought m, one being recommended by the non-official members 
of each of the four provincial councils, and one by the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce In the case of the provmcial councils, 
the majority of the non-official seats were filled by recom- 
mendatjon and the rccommendiog bodies were for the most part 
iiiuniupaUties and district boards A species of indirect election 
V as thus inaugurated At the same tune the functions of the 
couuciis were enlarged to the extent of discussmg (though not 
of loting upon) the annual statement of revenue and expendi- 
ture, and members had conferred upon them the right of 
uldtessmg questions to the Executive There still remained an 
ciffitnl m ijontj on the councils and there was still no approach 
tj 4 pirhamcntaiy system Indeed liord Loifenn, in whose 
tu'ic the suggestions were first put forward which later lu a 


• Qaolcd»M/C Report, para 64 


“ The ohaiaoter of the legulative coanials estahtohed by the Act of m 
la simply this, that fliey are committees for the purpose of 
comnittees by means of rrhiclL the oreonhve GoTemment obtaM admre 
and assistance m their legidabon, and the pnbbo derm the advantage of M 
TrabliatT being ensured at every stage of file law-mahuig process ^tno^ 
the Govemnieat enacts the laws through its CouncA pnvate l^gi^tion 
nnloiown, yet tie public has a nght to make itadf beard, and the ex^^ 
IS bound to defend ita legislation And when the laws are once made, tue 
executive is as mu^ bound by thCTi as the puWic, and the duty of eanoremg 
4-i.o.re iiaiATifTB fi^ tiiA rmrtti nf insHoe In latcT vesis there has oeen a 


, quotation 
reproduce 
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modified form resulted m the 1892 constitufioii, was careful to 
deny the impbcaiaon He wrote — 

“ Oar ficheme may be bnefly deaonbed aa a plan for tlie enla^ement of 
OUT pronneial cotmcila, for the enhancemeait of their status, the mmtiplication 
of their fnnetaons, the partial rntroduotion into them of the elective principle, 
and the hberalizaiaon of their general character aa political institutioM 
From this it might he concluded that vre were contemplating an approach, 
at fill events, as fat aa the provinoes are concemed, to Baghah parhamenta^ 
government and an English oonatitutionai system Such a conclusion Tromd 
be very wide of the mark , and it would be wrong to leave eith^ the India 
Office or the inditiTt pubho under so erroneous an impression India is an 
integral portion, and it may be said one of the most important portioM, of 
the mighty Brit ish Empire Its deetmiea have been confided to the guidance 
of an fihen race, whose function it is to arbitrate between a multitude of 
conflictmg or ^T^tagnTnatift interests, and its Government is conducted in the 
n&mo of a monarch whose th wiTifl is m F^gtand The esecutave that represents 
her uDpenum in T yifiift. ig an exeeutave directly responsible not to any lociu 
aathonty, but to the Sovereign and to the British Parliament Nor could 
its membcTB divest themselves of thi« responsibihty as long aa Great Bntam 
remains the paramount administrative power in India But it is of the 
^scnce of constitutional government as Englishmen understand the term, 
that no administration should remain at the head of affairs which does not 
possess the necessary powers to carry out whatever measures or pohoy it 
may consider to be ‘ for the pubho interest ’ The moment these powers are 
mthbeld, either by the Sovereign or Parliament, a constitutaonal executive 
lesigna its functions and givee way to those whose superior influence with 
the constituencies enabled them to overrule its decisions, and ^ho 
wnsequcntly become answerable for •nhatever Ime of procedure ^ygi^o 
adopted m beu of that recommended by tbeir predecessors In India 
shifting of responsibility from one set of persons to another la under CMtmg 
^^iwamstancea impossible, for if any measure mtroduced into a I^islahw 
council is vetoed by an adverse majority, the Governor cannot coil upon 
dissentients to take the place of his own official adviseiB, Tiho ore nominat^ 
bj the Quccn-Empiesa on the advice of the Secretory of State OonsoqueaUy 
the Vote of the opposition in an Indian council vouJd not bo given ^der the 

heavy sense of responsibility which attaches to the vote of a dissenting 
“ajonty m a consUtutional country , while no responsible executive touJU 
bo required to cany on the government unless free to inaugurate wbarovtr 
measures it consders necessary for the ^lod and safety of the State dt is, 
therefore, ohnous, for and many other reasons, that no matter to wl)« 
dtgreo the hberaUzation of the councils may now take place, it will ^ 
nwcsBaiy to leave m the hands of each provincial Government the idtuMtc 
decision upon aU-unportant questions, end the paramount control of its 
Qiru poUcy It is m this vien that wo have arranged that the nommaUd 
tocmbeta in the council should outnumber the elected membera, at the same 
t^o that the Governor has been empowered to overrulo 1^ council whenever 
ho feels huDsolf colled upon by circumstances to do so * 

MORLEV-MiKTO EBTOBilS OF 1909. 

So matters remained until Iiord lilorley became Secretory 
^ State and Lord Mmto T^as Viceroy The Morlcy-Hmio 
‘j^iorios of 1909 represented a %er3- considerable advance I He 
majority in the provincial legislative councils n'JS aban- 
the size of these bodies was enlarged up to a maximum 
"additional '* members in the larger proMOces and c9 
^ thfl smaller . and the greater part of these addit»onai memb : ^ 
' iioinjfBcials t\ho were elected cither by group- o* lo ’ 

* Quoted in SI;C Bepo-t, par- 
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authorities, large landholders, trade associations or unuersiliea 
In Bengal, the majoiity of the whole body was elected The 
momentous conclusion was reached that the l^Iuhammadan com- 
mumty as such should he specially represented (except in the 
Punjab, Burma, and the Central Provinces) by the addition of 
from two to five members to each council, chosen by the vote 
of a separate Moslem electorate The full significance of this 
decision is only to be appreciated when one remembers that 
Muhammadans also had their oppoitunity of influencing the 
choice made by the other electoral colleges, but the contention 
was that joint electoral bodies would nev et choose representatives 
who would he satisfactoiy to the Moslem community We have 
set out elsewhere* the declaration made by Ijord hlinto on this 
subject Lord Morley reluctantly, but exphcitly, accepted the 
Moslem claim ; and here began that recognition of communal 
representation based upon the vote of a sepaiate electoral roll, 
which has survived to this day and become a caidinal problem 
and ground of controversy at every revision of the Indian 
electoral system 


136 The Morley-Mmto scheme also reconstructed and enlarged 
me Indian Legislative Council In addition to the Governor- 
General and the seven members of his Executive Council, it 
contained some 60 “ additional '* members of whom not more 
than 28 could be officials, while 27 of the remainder were not 
only non-officials but were elected As in the case of the pro- 
vmcial councils, the method of election was paitly mdirect, and 
partiy toct Under the revised regulahons, 13 members were 
elected by the non-offitaal members of the provincial lefoslativo 
counefls, and two by the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta 
and Bombay, while the larger landowners m sis ptovmces 
elwt^ one member ^ch, and six Muhammadans were leturned 
by the vote of members of their own community It will be 
fw f distribution of seats on the Indian Legislative 

legKlative, as well as its executive 

altetuahve was t^conloTh^! t 

bons, aw4tl»s was a xe^t wWh executive ftme- 

couia not contemplate in conditions he 

declared, “ I£ jt could he qnoted passage he 

— ^l:^f^ld_be^a^t^t this chapter oJ refonSs led 

AHJcnaii V, “Kote nn S 

sMtatioB," mjm p 183 “ ot Separate Muhammadan Ri^ 
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dttectly or induectly to the establishment of a parliamentary 
system m India, I, for one, would have nothing at all to do 
with it *’• The HIorley-Minto councils weie given increased 
opportunifeieB of influencmg policy by movmg resolutions and 
asking supplementary questions, and these powers were exten- 
sively used, but the aigument of numbers remained with the 
Central Government. 

The Ultimate Hesponsibility of Parliament. 

137 A third feature of the government of Biitish India which 
lemaiued quite unimpaued, down to the introduction of the 
Sloutagu Reforms was the supervising and oontrolhng power, 
over the whole field of Indian legislation and admimstration, of 
the Home authorities — that is to say, of the Secretary of State 
with his constitutional responsibihty to Parhament He was 
assisted (as he still is) in many respects by a Counml composed of 
members with special expeiience m India, Lord Morley placed 
two Indians on this body, and there are now three Indian 
^embers When we come to describe the functions of the 
becrafcary of State’s Council we shall point out how, in general, 
when^ a difference of opinion arises within it, the Secretary of 
Mate’s decision is final, but that in certain matters the Secre- 
Jwy of State must act not only in hia Council but with it By 
this means it is sov^bt to give additional protection to the 
revenues of India against possible misuse and to guard the nghts 
and interests of membeis of the Civil Service who have been 
recruited through the India Office But for our present purpose 
the important point is not the nature of the Secretary of State's 
wnitrol but its range Ultimate responsibility for every act of 
goveriiinQii.t must always rest somewhere, and as long as no 
portion of the final responsibihly resided m India, it necessarily 
followed that all parts of it rested upon Whitehall and West- 
minster This is not of course to say that the actual executive 
government of India rested, or could rest, anywhere but in 
Ihdia itself, but behmd the Governor-General m Council, and 
co-extensive with all executive action, lay the theoretical 
responsibihty of the Secretary of State, however much that 
[heory might be modified in practice by the giowth of conven- 
tion or the fact of distance 
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CHAPIjEE 2 — PKEfCIPDES OF THE EEFOjBMS OF 1919 


138 The authors of the Moutagn-Chelmsford Kepoxt were 
charged by the announcement of August, 1917, with the duty of 
devising substantial steps in the direction of the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, and the analysis contained 
in our preceing chapter provides a sketch of the situation 
with which they were faced, and may help to explain the course 
which they decided to take “ No fnrthei: development is 
possible," they wrote, " unless we are gomg to give the people 
of Xndia some responsibihty for their own government ”* “ The 
process will begin m local aSairs which we have long smce 
intended and promised to make over to them , the time has come 
for advance also in some subjects of provmcial concern, and 
It will proceed to the complete control of provmcial matters, 
and thence, in the course of tune and subject to the proper dis- 
charge of Impeml responsibihbes, to the control of matters con- 
cermng all India We make it plam that such Imutatious on 
lowers as we are now proposmg are due only to the obvious fact 
that time is necessarj m order to tram both representatives and 
electorates for the work which we desue them to undertake 
and that we offer Indians opportumhes at short mtervals to 
pioie the progress they are making, and to make good their 
claim, not bj the method of agitation but by positive demon- 
stration, to the further stages m self-government which we have 
just indicated "t The proposals, therefore, of the Eeport were 
not put forward as constitutmg a final solution, bnt as providmg 
foi a stage on the journey to a goal How soon, and how far 
tbe ne\t stage was to be entered upon and earned forward— 
those were questions which the authors of the Keport dehberately 
loft 01 er for future discussion, and declared must be decided, 
w hen the time came, by the difficult and indeed mvidious method 
of fonning a judgment as to the nature of the results already 


riie plan of proceeding with the help of penodic Commissions 
of Jnjiiri is expounded m more than one paragraph of the 
Rejwrt, and was justified by reference to the terms of the 

appomtment of the 

L'L l concerned this was provided 

n. nt of In Govern- 

b.rln.f of the Joint Eeport went 

the affan, of India wwo 

1 1 >1 tl- apj,,oral of ParlanTKMj-.lf „ '? uwESligating bodies appointed 

'I- ..•(-r n.itn-i Ja, nromcatal “ V"' together inUi 

at i-*eTiii ottachea-M™ t™™ tune to time he siinilarly 
a’P'-'o-.-a-Tiu dwi!ee;ni,,.Kr^l,\^^^ winch leprcsonls the hfe 

: jfc m-o. -m f IhiPOrt ima 179 ~ 

compare para 
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The proposal of further periodic Commissiona found no con- 
firmation in the language of the Government of India- Act, 
and we shall have occasion, later in onr Eoport, to indicate 
OUT new as to the inexpediency of fixing in advance by Statute 
the dates at which reconsideration of the constitutional problem 
fibonld take place At present, however, we are concerned 
with descnbmg the mam pnnciples of the Reforms mstituted 
m 1919, and not with the times and methods by which they 
might come under further review 

The Four Formulae 

139 The Report, before attemptmg to work out any detailed 
plans, laid down, in the shape of formulae, four governing 
principles which were to be embodied in the new constitutional 
stractnre These four formulae were as follows — 

(i) “ There should be, as far as possible, complete 
popular control in local bodi^ and the largest possible 
independence for them of outside control ”* 

We shall take occasion to point out, when we deal with local 
Bfilf-^overnment in India, that the literal application of this 
fwmiila might be understood to involve the result that local 
authorities are to go their own way, and are not to be kept 
op to the mark by the effective supervision of a headquarters 
department, notwithstanding that the local body draws a part 
ut its revenues from headquarters funds So understood or so 
fipphed, We think the proposition is inimical to good adminis- 
tration and not in the least necessary for the development of 
Msponsible government It seems to us that the proposition 
“38 been a good deal misunderstood in some quarters m India, 
this we shall farther consider later on, but its apphcation 
IB a matter rather of ordmary statute law than of constitutional 
Btrnctiire, and for this reason the three formulae which follow 
of more fundamental importance 

(u) “ The provinces are the domam m which the 
earher steps towards the progressive reahsation of respon- 
sible government should be taken Some measure of 
req)ousibihty should be given at once, and our aim is to 
give complete reaponsibihty as soon as conditions permit. 
This mvolves at once giving the provmces the laigeCT 
measure of mdependence, legislative, administrative, an 
financial, of the Government of India which is compatible 
^th the due discharge by the latter of its own responsi- 
bilities ’ ' t 

(hi) *' The Government of India must remain ^hnlly 
responsible to Parhament, and saving such res^nsibihty, 
its authority in essential matters must remain mdisputable, 
penfling experience of the effect of the changes now to be 
introfluced in the Provinces In the meantime the Indian 
^. legislativ e Council should be enlarged and made more 
Report, para 188 t ] 1 VC Report, para 189 
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repreaentatiTe, and its opportnmties of influencing Govern- 
ment increases ”* 

(iv) " In propoition as tlie foregoing changes take cllect, 
the control of Parliament and the Sccretar) of State over 
the Government of India and provincial Governments must 
be relaxed "t 

If these last three propositions are contrasted with the three 
cardinal points of the pre-Eetorm atmetore upon n Inch we have 
dwelt in our ptenons chapter, it will be plain that the prin- 
ciples at the base of the E^orms of 1919 stmek at the essentials 
of the previous system Authority, instead of being concen- 
trated at the Centre, was to be in large measure devolved on 
the provinces ; the opportunities of the Central Legislature for 
mfluenang the Government of India were to be increased ; the 
control of Parhameut over the whole of Indian government was 
to be modified by marking out a portion of the provincial field 
m which it wonld be no longer exercised 


Departures from the Jomt Beport. 

140 It IS important to bear mmmd that the recommendations ol 
the Montagn-Chelmsford Eeport were not in all respects adopted 
and earned oat by the sections of the Government of India Act, 
1919 The Bill, as introduced, represented the result of dis- 
eussions which had taken place between the Government ol 
India, the provincial Governments, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment In the course of its passage through Parliament it wa* 
amended in some material respects m accordance with thi 
reoi^endations of the Jomt Select Committee of both Housei 
of Parliament to which it was referred, of which Committei 
^r Montagu was an influential member For example, the 
Eeport devised a plan by which the Government of India eouW 
secure the passage of legislative measures which it regarded a 
esseuhal, notwithstanding the opposition of the majonty of thi 
Legislative ^^bly, by oanymg its Bill through an Uppe 
ause m which there was an official majonly The Vjceroj' 
t?e so earned through the Upper House nulhfiet 

the effect of its rejection by the Lower House 1 This we con 

S fori™ “u 

“ have enjoyed increase 

of Government,” b^the authont 

would remSS™ S4Se "“it™ ’’ 

essential to thfpasMge*^ ST* Leplative AssembI 

of the Govemor-GenJal m ra ’^^islation, subject to the powc 
law upon the Statute Bni* T "“orgency to place a nei 
out the assent of the certification, with or witl 

and without any con- 
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(iirreDce from the other branch of the Legislature The Act of 
1919 contained other departures from the scheme of the Hepoxt 
We will give two further esamples In the realm of provincial 
government, Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford had proposed 
that if the provmoial Government found it impossible to carry 
through the unicameral provincial counal legislation of a certam 
character which the Governor deem^ essential, the Bill might 
be referred to a Grand Committee constituted for the purpose, 


composed in part of members selected by the provmciai counmi, 
but with a nominated majority * I3ae view of this Grand Com- 
mittee would ultimately prevail, even though the provincial 
legislature remained obdurate All this was rejected by the 
Joint Select Committee on the ground that it was better, m 
cases where the ultimate responabiUty rested with the Governor 
an3 his Executive Coimcil, for the overriding of the legislature 
to take place, without disguise, by the direct method of 
certification It will be observed that this change made by the 
Joint Select Committee m the provincial sphere is analogous to 
the departure from the scheme of the Jomt Beport, described m 
the Central sphere 

A second illustration, which is of great importance to show how 
^i3ely the Government of India Act departed m some respects 
from the recommendations of the Joint Eeport, is concerned 
with the Budget Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford laid it 
down that the budget will be introduced m the Legislative 
Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it Eesolutions 
opon budget matters and upon all other questions, whether 
moved m the Assembly or m the Council of State, will continue 
advisory in character 

The Government of India Bill was mtroduced mto Parliament 
a clause drafted to correspond with this recommendation, 
but the Joint Select Committee altered this, and in its Eeport 
fo the two Houses of Parhament pointed attention to the 
^serhou of “ a new provision for the submission of the Indian 
budget to the vote of the Legislative Assembly *’ These 
^3tters may now be regarded as of httle more than histone 
'Qferest, but we think that it is not without importance to bear 
m romd that the Act of 1919 did not in these, and some other, 
aspects follow the plan of the Jomt Eeport Mr Montagu, as 
have already said, was a member of the Joint Select Com- 
and, as far as we know, concurred in the changes 
Slit in most respects the scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
^«Port was translated mto Jaw, and the formulae set out above 
the framework to which the constitution owes its shape 
Accordingly, it is in the domain of the provinces that the most 
^“stiutial steps prescribed by the announcement of August 201b, 
of u taken, and it is id the provinces that an account 

^.^j2 _preseDt consti tution must be gin 

* \!S Report, paras 232-3 Seo bcloirP-irt IT. cl» 4, para 154, Note. 

' 'l^Beport, para, 284. 
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CHAPTER 3 -THE PEOmXLVL FXEED 

lAl ^\’hat the Reforms effected m delimiting a pronnciai field 
(as m much else) cannot be discovered by reading the Act of 
1919 alone Devolution to the provinces tvas carried out bj 
rules made under the Act and approved by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment These rules are knoun as the Devolution Rules In this 
connection, it is far more important for those who are now to 
undertake the responsibilit} of deciding what is to be done, to 
appreciate the effect of these statutory rules than to search for 
a picture of the present constitution in the Act itself We 
ah^ endeavour to state the result in non-techmeal language, 
without drawing further distmction between a rule and a section 
of the Act. But first it must be clearly understood that the 
provmcial devolution thus effected, whether in the legislative, 
the administrative, or the financial sphere, takes place onlj 
with reference to the nine major provmces, called in the Act 
the “ Governors' Provmces ” The rest of British India, so 
far as the devolntion of anthontj from the centre is concerned, 
re m ains essentially m the same position as before the passmg 
of the Act of 1919, and the present treatment of those areas 
w^ch he outside the nine major provinces will be described in 
Chapter 9 below, deahng with the Central Government Here 
we are conoemed only with the mne provinces of Madras, 
&mbay, Bengal, the Cnited Provinces the Punjab, Bihar and 
On^a, the Central Provinces, Assam and Burma In the case of 
each of these the demarcation between the central and the pro- 
mraal field is identical , m the snbdivis-on of provmcial subjects 
between rewrved ” and " transferred " (with which we deal 
a e. m Chapter 3) there are a few variations between province 
and provmcc 


Central and Provincial Subjects, 

W f provmces, the method followed 

subjects, for the purpose of distmgmshmg the fnne- 
hous of pr^^l Governments and legislatures ^fcom the 
^m ^ 0 °“ if”''"™®’* Legislature, bv dividing 

renmd^ei ,f i “r"! " Provmcial Subjects ” We 

Schedule to Bnlc s **** chapter,* the 

fetabut™ = 1 ,”^ ' a Devolution Rules, which coS^tau^s this 
fte “dl 5 th^ fte question arises as to 

uit ti^i^dr “ 

buted residue central; the undistn- 

model If Li douti ® Canadian, and not the Austrahan, 
does or does not relate a particnlar matter 

General m Council aSIf f? ^>1® Governor- 

decid es the question; tliere is no 

* U., p 12B 
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room for appeal to the law couits m such a case The prin- 
ciple of diBcnmmation between central and provincial subjects 
2 B that, where extra-proTincial interests predominate, the subject 
18 treated as central, while on the other hand all subjects in 
which the interests of a particular province essentially pre- 
dominate are provincial Accordingly, military matters, foreign 
affairs, tariffs and customs, railways, jposts and telegraphs, 
income tax, currency, coinage and the pubhc debt, commerce 
and shipping, and civil and criminal law are among the central 
subjects Among provmcial subjects are local self-government, 
medical admimstration and pubhc health, educatioli (with cer- 
tain exceptaons), pubhc works and irrigation, land revenue 
administration, famme rehef, agncolture, forests, and what is 
popularly called “ law and order ** There is, however, no item 
with this title — the phrase may be treated as covering item 32 
‘‘pohce,** item 39 “ prisons,” and a portion of item 17 
' administration of justice ** It is indeed of special importance 
to remember that “ law and order ** covers the subsidiary 
Magistracy as well as pohce 

143 The subjects earmarked ae provincial may be regarded 
as 60 classified both for purposes of admimstration and for pur- 
^ses of legislation But, although topics are thus distributed, 
me Central Begislatuie remains theoretically entitled to legislate 
orer the whole field and no challenge can arise as to whether a 
given piece of legislation has been earned by the right legis- 
hture For, by Section 84 (2) of the Q-ovemment of India 
Act " the vahdity of any Act of the Indian legislature or any 
iocal legislature shall not be open to question m any legal 
Pmceedings on the ground that the Act affects a provincial 
®iioject or a central subject, as the case may be ” There are 
? ^Dmber of subjects about which a piovincial council may not 
^slate without the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
Loection 80 A (3)] , but here agam the way is blocked to prevent 
f any Court or Judge decidmg that the piovincial law is invalid 
necause the previous sanction of the (Governor-General has not 
fiea obtained — ^for his subsequent assent (which is in any case 
ficessary to make a provincial Act valid) cures the defect 
^rersely, the previoim sanctioii of the Governor-General is 
before the Central Legislature can trench upon the field 
ich IS prima facte provincial ([Section 67 (2) (i) and (u)} 
Ms the Indian constitution has adopted an ingenious method 
n in practice a distribution of topics between the 

tb Legislature and provincial legislatures while avoiding 
® danger of techmeal obections being raised and litigation pro- 
® 6 a on the plea that the wrong legislature has passed the 
^ aud that, therefore, it is a nulhty 

Allocation of Financial Sources, 
besides maiking out for the provmces a legislative and 
Misfrative sphere, the reformed Constitution effected a 
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delimitation of sources of reTenne for purposes of provinaal 
finance It was a, prune object to do so “ Out first aim ” 
ran the Report, has been to find some means of entirely 
separating the resources of the central and proTincial Govern- 
ments Again this purpose is earned out by Rules, which 
a^ocate certain classes of revenue, such as land revenue and 
excise on alcoholic liquor, to provinaal Governments, while 
customs and income tax, for example, rcmam sources of centra! 
revenue It will tend to clearness and completeness of treat- 
ment to desenbe the existing financial arrangements, whether 
central or provincaal, in a smgle aimpaitment, and we therefore 
propose to deal with the whole topic in a later part of our Report 
under the head of " The System of Pnbhc Finance/’t 


APPENDIX n 

DEVOUTTroy Rules Schedule L 


PAST I —CENTRAL SUBJECIS 

1 (a) Pc/cQcc of India and all matters ccnnecfcd mth His Xaral, 

Jlilitirr, and Aar Forces in India, or wrtli His irajcsty^s hidian ^nne Service 
0 * Tfith anr other force ntsed m India, other than ^taij and armed police 
rhoUy nuuofamed by local Governments. 

(6) Kara! and ndbtarr vorfa and cantonments 

2 External relations, mdodmg natornlisation and aheaas, and whmroacee 

berond India * 

3 Rcl'itions nth Stat« u India 

4 Political chnrges 

5 Cnmm^catiotis to the extent desenbed under the folIoTnngheeds, nsmdv' — 

(.0) Railtrays and crtra-mumapal trammys, m so far as they are not 
clawed as ptovmcial subjects tinder entry 6 (d) of Part EC of this Schedule ; 
(6) aireraft and aU matters connected tberenth , and 
(c) inland Tsatc^ys, to an extent to bo dcclar^ by rule mads by the 
Conned or or under legislation by the Indian 

- ond nTO?3t'<m. indodnig dapping and nnvigahon on inUnd 

^ m .0 lar « to be a central enbjeet m eeSmee mth entry 

12 ''t'-rrej rnd coinaw. 

1 ^ 5 d(.h* of Irtin, 

Unbr 

-V) n ^ " *Sncd ra tnte feuned trader eechon 

- e' I cl il «litn!, piopcrty, aril nghts and 

r ra] 


' « - 
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19 CoDtiol of prodactioc, supply, ond distnbutaon of any articles in respect 
<^irlucli control by a central antbonty is declared by rule mode by the GoTemor 
Genaal m Oonucd or by or under legislation by tho Inian legislature to be 
eaeabal m. the public interest, sovo to tho extent to which in such rule or 
bgtdahon such control is direct^ to he exercised by a local Glovemment 

SO Derelopment of industries, in coses where such derelopment 1^ central 
antion^ is declared by order of the (Soceroor General in Council, made after 
consnlfation with the local Government or loool Governments concerned, 
expedient in the pubhe interest 

21 Control of culfaration ond manufacture of opium, and sale of opium for 
export 

22 Stores and stationery, both imported and mdijwnmia, required for Imperial 
Departments 

^ Control of petroleum and explosives 


25 Control of mineral development, in so far as such control is reserved to the 

General in Council under rrfes mode or sanctioned ly the Secretary 
® and regulation of nunes 

26 Botanical snrvev 

27 * - 


^ Ojpynght 

^^^Enugrabon from, and immigratioa into, British ]hdia,'bnd mter-proTmcial 

M Ctutunal law, inoludmg cnmmal proe^ure 
« ^tral police oigamzation 
„ ammunition 

aad r Agencies and institutions for researoh (mclndmg obsorratonee), 
^^‘^P^fessional or teohiucal training at promotaon of special studies 
^ admmisttation, incladii^ European oemetones 

36 


Zoological Surrey 
36 Meteorology. 

39 Census and statistics 
^ All-India services 

in regard to any provincial rab]eof> in bo far as such subject is in 
•tl of this Schedule stoW to be subject to legislation by the Indian l^islatui^ 
relatmg to snob subject reserved by l^gi^tion to the Governor 
in Comicil 

^®”h>nal changes, other than intra-provnioiBl, and declaration of laws 
^nneotiou therewith 

fiegnlation of ceremonial, titles, orders, precedence, and mvil umionn 
. ^^^ovable properly m the possession <d the Governor General m Council 
The Pubho Service Commission 

AD matteiB expressly excepted by the pronaons of Part H of this Schedule, 
47 among provmcial subjeote 

thisgj;^^^ matters not moladed n-winng provinoiBl subjects under Part H 


PABT n— PROVmOlAL SUBJECTS 
ti t^ome of these l^ovinmal subjects are “transferred,’* the rest are 
” The transferred Frovunaal Subjects are set out in Schedule 
^0 Rule 6 of the Davolutioa Kules This schedule is not given separately 
but the transIorredsubjBOts are those marked with an aatensh. Except 
otherwise indited m tho fcotiwtM, sulqeote bo marked are transferred 
Governors* provmoes 1 

*] V ^ 

A^lf-govemment, that is to say, matters relating to the constitution 
ftarn^!fv^ municipal oorporations, improvemant trusts, district boards, 
boards of health and other local auttmoties established in a province for 
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US 


tile of local self'govenaneat erdonre of matteis arising under the 

Cantonaenfs Act, 1910 j finfajcct to l^datioa bv the Indian le^slatnre as 
T^ard^*— ' 

(c) the powers of such anthonties to borrow otherwise than from a 
pronnml goremment. and a. z \ rt 

0 ) the Jemng hr snch aathon&es of taxation not indaded in Scheanle 11 
to the Schedoled Taxes Rules 

*2 llediealadnmtt5tnition.md.Tiding hospitals, dispensaries and a^lnnJS, and 

pTtmron for medical edncafacn. 

*3 Pnblic health and sanitation and ntal statistics ; subject to le^slation bj" 
the Indian l^slature in respect to miectwas and contagions diseases to sudi 
extent as mav be declared bv any Act of the Indian legislature. 

»4 Ktemages TTithin ISntish India 

*t5 Education, p ionded that-— 

(o) the following snbjects shall be exdnded, namdy : — 

(i) the Benares Eindn UhiTErst^, the Ahgarh Mnshm Umversi^ and 
fuch other Unirerfities constitute after commesceiDent of these 
rales £2 mar be declared by the Gomnor-General in ConscH to he 
cfiatnl subjects, and 

(u) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institnbon maintained hr the Gorenior 
G^cxal in Council for the b^efit of members of Hu ^jes^s Eotces 
0 ? of other public scranta or o! the duMimi of andi membeas or eCTsante, 
and 

(h) the foSowisg subjects shah be subject to leguhtlon V Indian 
narcelr — - 

the definition of the joDsdicSon of as^ Ch n t m ^ ontsids the pnrrince 
m whirb it is etnated 

Public r'o*‘hs, other than those faSing under estty 14 of this Part and 

mcloded neder the following heads, namely — 
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niLlr^ m dracnlicd utidor tho follmndg heads, 

(c) RfvS^’imcnt find collection of land xoronuo , 
nghl? records siinrej for rovenno puTposeg, rccords-of- 

(c) lairs regarding land tenwres, rclatjons of landlords and tenants, 
coUcciiou of rent? , 

W Wards meumberod nnd altnchcd estates , 

W ^na irnprovemenl and ngncidtoml loans ; 

(/} Mlom-vilion and disposal (subject to any provisions or rcstnofions that 
may be prwmbcd by tho Socretan* of Slate in CJonncd under section 30 of 
joe Act) of Crown land? not m ibo possession of tho Govcmoc-Genera! in 
Uotmcil, and alienation of land rci-cnuo, and 
ft of Government estates 

a faniino relief 

ferri* including rc«oarch institutes, cvpentncntal and doraonstration 

of unproved rocthoda, provision for ogncnltuml education, 
iTO^iion agaiMi destruetn-o insects and pests, and provcntion of plant diseases, 
ani/tu-j ^ *he Indian Lc^ahtnio m respect to distructivo inseots 

dtacasM to Biich extent na may be declared by any Act of tho 

including provision for votermaty training, 
hr thft T r prevention of animal diseasos , subject to liOgislabon 

Legi«laturo in respect to animal diseases to such oxtont as may bo 
of Indian Lcgislatuio 

Fisbencs 

•m Soewtra 

votIm including preservation of ^rao thctcin and all buildings and 

Forest Dcpirtment ; snbject to Icgfelation by the Indian 
*^«tiiro as regards disforestation of resenred forests 
•ifi r ** • subject to legislation by tho Indian L^ialaturo 

10 £xcisc, that is to say, tho control of production, manufacture, possession, 
lerrm^^f Purchase, and aalo of alcohdio bqnor and m.to'ocatiiag drugs, end the 
of cxciso duties and hccncc fees on or w relation to such articles, but 
export^ tn the ease of opium, control of cultivation, manufactnro and sale for 

Admuustration of justice, including constitution, powers, maiotenanoo and 
otsatiou of courts of civil and cnminal jurisdiction withm the provinco , 
to Icgidation by tho ^dinn Lcpsloture as Hoards High Cbo^ CSiief 
and Courts of Judicial ComnusstonDio, and any courts of onmuial 

jonsdiotion 

TO hiw reports 

j^^^ ^^PMUBtrstoro General and Official lioBfcees , snbjoot to legislation by the 


^on-jndiaal stamps, subject to l^^lation by the Hidian Legislature, and 
J^cial stamps, subject to legislatifm by tiie Indian L^lature, as regards 
_ of court fees levied m relation to suite and proceedmgs m the ^gh CSourte 
ongmal jurisdiction 

Regsatiation of det^ and doenmente , subject to l^islation hy the Indian 


22 Registration of births, deaths, ond marriages , subject to legislation by 
l^'han Legislature for such, classes as the Indian Legislature may detenniao 
Religious and chantablo ondowmeate 

, ^ Development of minfiral resources wbuffi are Goveniment property, subject 
rules made or sanctioned by the Seexetary of State, but not mcludmg the 
of mines 

Control of production, supply and distribution of any artaoles to the 
^l^tto which by rale made by the Govaimr General in Ckiun^ or by or under 
j^^^on by the Indian Legidature such control is directed to be exercised by a 


j- Transferred in Bombay and Buima only 
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*25 Development of mdnstnes, mcilndiog mdustnal Tcscaroh and techmcal 
cdacation. 

26 Indnstiml matters molnded nnder tlte following heads, namely, — 

{a} factones , 

(6) settlement of labonr dtsjmtes ; 

(c) eJeotncity, 
hollers , 

(c) gas, 

(/] smoke nmsances , and 

(g) welfare of labonr, incloding provident fnnds, mdustnal insurance 
(general, health and accident), and housing , 
subject as to heads (u), (6), (e), (d), and (g) to legislabon by the Indian Legislature 

*|27 Stores and stationery, subject, m the case of imported stores and 
stationery, to such roles as may be prescribed by the Secrotary of State m Council 

*28 Adulteration of foodstuSs and oth9 articles , subject to legislation by the 
Indian Legislature as regards import and export trade 

*29 Wei^ts and measures , subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature 
as regards standards 

30 Ports, except such ports as may be dedaied 1^ rules made by the Governor 
General m Cotmcil or by or under Indian legidabon to be majm ports 

3 1 Inland waterways, mclodmg shipping and navigation thereon so far as not 
declared by the Governor General m Council to be central subjects, but subject 
as regards inland steam vessels to legislation by the Indian Legislature 

32 Pohee, moluding railway police , subject, m the case of i^way police, to 
such coaditiooa as regards Imuts of junsdiction and railway cuntnbnhons to 
cost of iBAintenance as the Governor General in (kmnoil may detemine 

33 The following miscellaneous mattery namdy,-^ 

*t(a) regulation of betting and gambling , 

•t(6) prevention of cruelty to anmmla , 

•t(«) protection of wild buds and animals , 

(i) control of poisons, subject to l^slabon by the Indian Legislature , 
(e) control of vehicle, subject^ m the cose of motor vehicles, to legis- 
^tion by the Indian. Legislataie as le^rds licences valid throughout Bnbsh 
India, end 

*1t/) control of drsmabo pezfonuances and omemafogniplis, subject to 
legislabon by the Indian I^islature m regard to sanebon of filmg for 
exhibition 


34 Control of newspapers, books and pnnbng presses , subject to lemslabon 
by the Indian L^islature 

35 Coroners 

36 Excluded areas 

37 aiimiuil tnbfa , subject to legiaUhon by tbo Infiiaa Legmlatnre 

dS Unropeaii Tagranev , Bnbjeot to legidatjon by the Indian L^ialatiOT 
39 Prisons, uns3ner8rex(ymi;T>Piiirmc<tafa>,nDj ai.,, » i t, 


•R»eT«i»4,«,a toiQ It t Prisoners 

Stoo S'^Sdation, 1819. or the Bombay 

L^^S retonnatones , subject to legislabon by the Indi^ 

*-W Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass 

41 Treasure trove. 

Mweui^ ^ l^penal Labraiy) and museums (except the Indian 
^1^1 Memorial. Wtta) and 

43 Provmcml Govemmeat Presses 

nnt 

41 Be- ' ' 

Subject t 


-—"w 14^01 me Act 

tabj'eet S Icgrtton^ffte qnaMeatmna and etandarda , 

btorea and Sta'tmn^reqmied for tmnaferred de^rtmenfa ara timi 
t Trauslcrrcd m Burma only 
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46 I’yrd Audit, tint to fij t1w» midit l»} Go%cmiiicn< ngcicy of 
ircotno snd oxpn.dilurr contrcn*'d lot'll IkxIk!* 

47. ConlTo!, r-i dcfincvl b\ niif 10. of mrmlicri of nll-Tiuha and proMticInl 
e'TOc^ pcnmc wJhm tl f> prr>\ mcr . ond rontrol Milijort to IrpdnUoD by tlio 
IndiiQ I/CTslaturc, of ptiMir •‘I'nict" uithiti the pro%incc otlirr tlmn alMndin 
semccf 

4S Soiirrw of pnoii.onl PP\rnur. not inthulo<l under prcMous Lends, 
wisetJcT'— 

(a) included in tlit* Sthctliilr^ to tlio Srln dnltfl Tn\r<» Rules , or 
Inxr^ not included in tho^e {‘tluxlulr*, mIuoIi nn* nnpoRCHi bj or under 
iwrinnil lepc’slion trldrh lini rreciM^l tliourei «iu« ‘•nnctinn of the Governor 
GenenI 

4^ Bontnnnp of money on fhr role crwlit of the pitninre, pubject to tho 
pffnsioRs of tbe l/y-il Ooicmnu nt {Rorroum^) Rulc'i 

SO Iniporitutn by lejnsliljon of fine. i cnsllj, or imprisonment 

Istinp t«* nnj pro\ irciftl subject , subject 
0 KinsjUjon by the Indmn Ix‘'’j«l'iturt‘ in the cn^e of fln\ siibjcet m respect of 
Which tucb a hmilatio.i in impcKwl under (lir-ie mles 

llt^r nhich, thouph fnlling vritbin n central Mibjict, jr drelnrcd bj 

the n Gencml m Council to Ik» of a merely Iocs! or pni ate nature within 


«9079 
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CHAPTEE 4— THE PEOVIKCIAL IiEGISLATDBE 

145. In each of the eight major proxmces to which the Eefonna 
of 1919 originally apphed, the new Act get up a unicameral and 
tnennial legislature called a Legislatire Council, and a similar 
arrangement was applied to Burma when it was created a 
Governor’s provmce m 1923 PoUtical ideas are so rapidly 
assiiniiated by Indian progressives and the sense of novelty so 
qmckly wears off that it is really necessary to pause and appreciate 
the extent of the transformation Less than ten years ago there 
was not a provmce m India in which parliamentary institutions 
existed. The Morley-Mmto legislative councils, with power to 
legislate and to advise, but with no effective administrative control, 
had been presided over by the Head of the provincial Executive 
himself — ^the Governor m the three Presidencies, the Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner elsewhere — and naturally he 
exercised an exceptional mffuence over all dehherations The 
new councils (m accordance with a change of plan made by the 
Jomt Select Committee), instead of being presided over by the 
Governor, have a president who after the first four years is 
elected by the members themselves The Horley-Mmto legis- 
lative councils had, indeed, still embodied the idea that 
the Executive Government should be expanded for the purposes 
of law'makmg In five out of the nine provmces directly 
affected by the Beforms there had been “ one man * ** government, 
1 e , the head of the Executive had no Executive Councillors to 
assist him As for the ** additional members of the Morley- 
Minto legislative councils, they had been chosen by the method 
we have detailed in an earlier paragraph , no genera] franchise 
and no temtonal constituenaes existed , and the powers of the 
councils were limited in the way we have descnbed The Morley- 
Mmto Constitution had only lasted nine years when the authors 
of the 'Moutagu-Chelmsford Bcport declared that it had exhausted 
Its usefulness' In particular, they cnticised the lack of any 
real connection between the primary voter and the member who 
eat in the councals, except m con^tuencies composed of some 
speaal class or commomty. such as landlords and the hluham- 
madans And they declared that “ the work of calling mlo 
existent an electorate capable of beaxmg the weight of 
msponsible government is still to be done and, as we shall see, 
the Realties are great and it is likely to be a work of time ’'t 


* Bcport, para. 100 

T M/C Bcport, para, 83 
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Composition of the Legislative Councils. 


146 The Act of 1919 provides that at least 70 per cent of the 
members of a legislative council shall be elected members (in 
the case of Burma 60 is substituted for 70 per cent ) and that 
not more than 20 per cent shall be “ officaal members ” To 
a Bntish Member of Parhament, at any rate, the conception in 
the phrase “ official members *’ needs some explanation An 
“official/’ within the meanmg of the Act, is a person m the 
whole-time civil or mihtary service of the Crown m India and 
remunerated as such He may be in the AU-India cadres, like 
ft member of the Tndia.Ti Civil Service, or m the provmcial 
service The defimtion, of course, has nothing to do with race, 
and both Bntish and Indian offigia-lft have been added to the 
councils What is involved, therefore, is that certain members 
of the permanent civil service of the country also perform duties 
of a parliamentary kind Thus, in the course of the evolution 
of Indian government we have passed from the stage in which 
an executive council was enlarged for the purposes of law- 
making by including certain " additional ” members, to the 
stage where a body which is prunataly ischargmg legislative 
innctions and which consists for the most part of elected members 
« completed by adding to it certam permanent officials who are 
^ents of the Executive An ** official member ” is an official 


"no 18 appointed by the G-ovemor to serve on the prcmncial 
^nncU He is not necessarily a member of the Governor’s 
wecutive Council, though the Executive Councillors aie among 
jne official members Besides elected and official members, 
cere is a third stream of contribution to make up the whole, 
this IS provided through nomination by the Governor of non- 
nfficials Nomination is resorted to for two purposes In some 
it 18 the method adopted for securing a spokesman for a 
Class OT community which would otherwise go unrepresented 
^ other cases a nommated seat is filled by the Governor in the 
^setcise of his general discretion, to redress inequalities or to 
np an undesirable gap The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport did 
^ dself prescribe the exact composition of the legislative 
QciU, but left this to be considered by a special Committee 
Ppointed for the purpose, winch visited India under the presi- 
Lord Southborough The recommendations of this 
^Qchise Committee, which also covered the Ontral Legislature, 
i ^*^ed in a bulky volume containing a number of appen- 
r-So presentmg the results of a minute examination of the 

^ of franchise, distribution of seats, qualification of 

^ nomination, and official representation over the whole 

«'T under treatment These recommendations were coii- 
T-nS authonties and the approved arrangements were 
sfir m Electoral Hules, made under a section of the Act, 
had been considered and reported on by the .^oint 
y f^onimittee of both Houses appointed to rence them So 
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far as the actual composition of the nine legislative councils is 
concerned, the existing distribution is as foUoirs 


- 

' 1 
Stotutoiy 

TnimtnnTn 

2 

Elected > 

3 

Kormnated 

officials, 

pJtis 

Enentire 

CounciUois 

! 4 

Komm&ted 
1 non- 
officials 

5 

Actual 

total. 

Madras 

! 118 

08 , 

7+4 , 

25 

1S2 

Bofflbav 

. in 

86 , 

16+4 ' 

0 

114 

Bengal 

1 125 

lU ’ 

12+4 ! 

10 

140 

United pFonncM 

' 118 

100 1 

IS+2 j 

6 

123 

Punjab 

' 83 

71 

13+2 1 

8 

94 

Bibar and Onfsa 

1 08 

70 

13+2 

12 

103 

Central Provinec<* 

' 70 

55 

8+2 

8 

73 

Assam 

53 

39 

6+2 

7 

53 

Burma 

1 03 

80 

14+2 1 

! 

1 7 

103 


The precise figures raij from time to time as between colonms 3 and 4, since 
the number ol official membera is usualfy lees the masumun anthonsed 


Franchise. 

147 The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, m more than one 
passage, indicated its mtention that the franchise for the legis* 
latue councils should be “ broad *’ The Franchise Committee 
nas to “ measure the number of persons who can in the diffeient 
parts of the countrj'' he reasonably entrusted with the duties of 
citizenship,*’* and the hmitations of the franchise were to be 
determined rather with reference to practical difficulties than 
to anj n prion considerations as to the degree of education or 
amount^ of income which may be held to constitute a qualifi- 
(Mion t Iseiertheless, it was only found possible to confer 
the franchise on about one-tenth of the adult male population 
i lie normal qaabfication for the vote is residence within the 
con^tituencj coupled with the payment of a small amount m 
him rcieniic, rent, or local rates in rural areas, and of municipal 
n ' 'h J iricome tax, and all retired, 

Ifci officers or men of the regular forces are 

illitcr'fn T large proportion of the voteis are 

ibur devices arc adopted to assist them to express 

^ adoption of pictorial siunbols 

t ^uhr > for e.ample-ito indicate par- 

- M c Im” ^ colour? to 

'wvi. n'- Buies did not e^tablisb 

!■ tn rtnia\P t!w legislative council^ 

/ . . t^cmscIves. and this has 
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Specimen Ballot ' Paper. 


gg’ NAME AND SYMBOL OP CAIIDIDATE 
? V-<KN ?TTW ? 

m 


y-g^ANANDRAO NARAYAN SDRVE 
tdan 

P|pBAMROZ J^HEDjr OmWAliA 
Mik 'TiWnr wptTsfe^ Pil*l«jl3T 


Sta-I 


^ICHIMJI NATHD. 


J^MANAJI RAJUJI. 

5 Hini^ 

2 >mi» ?i»a25 * 


'A WANCHBRSHA DHUNJIB2AI QILDBR 


GROSS 
5^ X 
a.isO X 


|MAVJI GOVmDJI SETH 

Us 


iAIORBSHWAR CHINTAMAN JAVLE 

r**nw*l 


^5^'NARATAN damodar savaeeab 

HKtMUl 


fc^NISSUt MEYER 
5l«i% 


Irajaram keshav vaidya 


JIN 

fcj RAilCHAIsBKA SAKTOBAJl ASAVLB 

OTW aigis «na5& 
fi ^ a>t»t anm^il 


y 


Kv, REUBEN SOLOMON 
y IS ^ 5n3l?R 

\cn 




. NOTE— Instruct’oa'; lointcd oa tHcic\cr?5 . 

etq !nw sifta^n 'ra «h — mi®’' ®v^'a n‘'-i' '4^ 
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SEIUAL3TO 


58 


I iSEFtlAL'No^ 


IXSTRUCnOXS 

^=H»W 

1 The numbsr <it members for whom too oiRj'Vrte fe 

THREE 

\ rtHi' ^ <,t &. 

2 FUce a ciosa marl ihoa x agamst the same ot 

r ‘ tor wtma TCP mA to vote 

II ^ Sr^sHi M 3»3l ^ 

^V<>i iwi ( wjfrxs^ 

» 5 S^tt » '*'«*« i/»st gti ?J ^Wll 

('^?a(>i)»n •in -jb on SR'$ X ^lafl *'4J 

*3 The mark should be placed amizst sot more than 
THREE 

- 'iT^^nr ?n*r »r<,di 

a sfS 9>ls«Vil •in eXV »OH «»l 

*9^1 <<1 
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possess m their own right the franchise qualification is, however, 
exceedingly smali There are, for example, about 116,000 
female voters in the Madras Presidency, 39,000 in Bombay, 
37,000 in Bengal, 51,000 in the 'D’nited Ihovmces, and 31,000 
in the Punjab-— figures which amount in every case, except the 
first, to less than one per cent of the adult female population 
of fte province Burma, where the status of women is so 
different, provides a contrast, nearly five per cent of the adult 
female population is enfranchised This result is largely due 
to the fact that, in 0pper Burma, a large number of women pay 
ihathameda (a tax on non-agncuitural income assessed on house- 
Mds) as heads of families, and payment of this tax is the 
pnncipal electoral qualification there 

148 We now pass from the franchise to distribution of seats, 
nd here emeiges the gravest and most difficult of all the questions 
hat anse m connection with the composition of Indian electoral 
Jssembhes Are the quahfied voters of a district to be thrown 
iDdiscrunmately into a common hat, and left to choose their 
representatives by methods which do not recognise the distinction 
between the great rebgious commumties of India? Or are com- 
®Dnal electorates to be created, so that Muhammadan voters 
alone will vote for candidates of their own faith, while non- 
Muhammadan electors are grouped in other constituencies by 
fhemselves, and never come into electoral contact with their 
Muhammadan fellow citizens? Or is some intermediate 
amDgement to be adopted by which a jomt electorate is main- 
lined but the special commumfy js guaranteed a certain 
fibber of seats which are ** reserved ** for it, so that while the 
character of the lepresentation is, to tins extent, pre-ordained, 
he Aoice of the actual occupants of these reserved seats is in 
he bands of voters of all denominations? It is no exaggeration 
^ ®3y that tfie answer to these questions is regarded as of far 
^ore importance to large bodies of Indian opinion than any 

I iher matter involved in the structuie of the councils 

Communal Blectorates. 

149 The Montagu-Chelmsford Bepoit fully discussed the 
QHfistioii of communal electorates f It declared that they were 
Pposed to the teaching of history, that they perpetuated class 

"nsioii; that they stereotyped existing relations ; and that they 

,Jl®“h]ted *' a very serious hindrance to the development of the 
\ principle But, none the less, the Joint 

n hors felt constrained, so far as the Muhammadans were con- 
■ to admit this system into the constitution they ^ere 

and to concede a similar arrangement to the Sikhs of 
' *7 funjab The explanation is that the tacts were (oo sfioncr 

: / bem qi]jg Muhammadans rehed on past assurance*? wnif'h^ 

: regarded as vital to their inierests, and which the com- 

j as a wh ole protested must not be with drawn 

\ t yilC Beport, pins 227-232 
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pointed to the fact that they ^rere given special lepresentation 
^th separate electorates in 1909 Storeover, the argument for 
a separate Muhammadan electorate was matenally strengthened 
by reason of an agreement which had been amved at in 1916 
between Hmdu and Muhammadan leadeis and which went b> 
the name of the “ Lucknow Pact " have collected together 

m an Appendix at the end of this Part of our Keport* more of 
the details of the history of these matters, for the subject of 
separate Muhammadan representation has to be closely studied 
m its historical aspect before a decision can be reached for the 
future But it is sufficient in sketchmg the Montagu constitution 
to reproduce the conclusion at which the Keport arrived, and to 
describe the arrangements by which this conclusion was earned 
into effect “ Much as we regret the necessitj*," ran the Keport, 
** we are convinced that so far as the Muhammadans at all 
events are concerned the present sjstem must be maintained 
until conditions alter, even at the price of slower progress towards 
the realisation of a common citizenship Accordingly, the 
voters in “ general ” constituencies were divided into two hsts, 
Muhammadans and non-Mnhammadans Temtonal con- 


stituencies, usually based on an administrative district, or a 
group of distncts, were carved out for each Since Muham- 
madans are generally in a minonty, a single Muhammadan seat 
often covers an area equal to several non-Mubammadan coB' 
stituencies In allocating the proportion of separate Muham- 
madan and non-Muhammadan seats, the Franc^se Committee 
took the Lucknow Pact as a guide, with the important 
result that Muhammadan zepresentstaon was considezubly m 
excess of its population ratio in those provincesan which Moslems 
were in a miaOTity The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Keport wrote that they could ** see no reason to set up communal 
representation for Muhammadans m any province where they 
form a majority of the voters,*’t but m the only two provinces, 
Benga] and the Punjab, where they form a majority of the 
inhabitants, their comparative poverty has resulted in tiheir 
having a minority of the votes, and the method of communal 


representation has been apphed in those provinces as elsewhere 
ilnhammadan representation in Bengal, based as in other pro- 
vinces on the Lucknow Pact, gives them fewer seats than they 
would receive if these were allotted in proportion to their voting 
mtio- In the Ponjab the proportion of Moslem seats, though 
ess than the population ratio, is somewhat higher ^an the* 
voting mtio The detailed figures for all provinces are given 
m the table at the end of the Appendix on the History of 
Muhammadan Kepresentation 

Ponjab -were also proTided with a separate 
cleetoral roll and separate constitoeneies The Sikhs are 

Tsa-lsa^ ™ History of Separate ilohainniadHn Eepre- 
t II/C Report, para 231. 
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111 per cent of the population of the province, but liiey con- 
stitute 24 1 per cent of the voters and have 17 9 per cent 
of the communal seats This allocation is not based on the 
Lucknow Pact, to whidi the Sikhs were not a party The 
reason for the notewoithy contrast between the Sikhs’ voting 
strength and their population percentage is that prosperous 
Sikh farmers are exceptionally numerous in many agncultuial 
districts of the Punjab , and they pmbably also form relatively a 
higher percentage ^an other communities of those who secure 
the vote as ex-soldiers 

Representation of other Hmonties. 

150 But the subdivision of the electorate did not stop at the 
separation from each other of great lehgioua communities Withm 
the general body of “ non-Muhammadans ”, special arrange- 
ments were made to secure that a minimum of seats should be 
"reserved ” for sections of the Hindu population which it was 
claimed might otherwise be under-represented For example, m 
Madras, out of 65 seats allotted to non-Muhammadans, 28 are 
reserved for non-Brahmins , m Bombay 7 out of 46 non- 
Muhammadan seats are leserved for ” Marathas and alhed 
Castes ” This method of reservation of seats necessarily involves 
plural-member constituencies, for it works by securing that a 
<2aiididate with the ” reserved ” qualification w^l be one of those 
returned, even if he is not at the top of the poll It should be 
Doted that reservation was resorted to in these instances to safe- 
pard majority commumties, who were thought to be likely to be 
Duder the dominance of a strongly entrencdied minority. Its 
operation and effect in such cases do not, therefore, necessarily 
afford guidance as to the results which would follow from the 
reservation of seats as a means of protecting minoTity com- 
munities This 18 a question to which we shall have to return m 
uur second volume 

\ Membeis of the depressed classes vote, in the isre cases where 

f u6y have the property quahfication, on the non-Muhammadan 
wll, but provision had to be made for their further representa- 
by nomination In the Madras Council there are 10 members 
Dominated by the Governor to represent nine named castes, which 
juwude practically all those generally known in the province as 
^pressed classes , elsewhere the Governor nominates membw^ 
jo represent those whom he considers depressed classes in the 
Allowing numbers —Central Provinces 4, Bombay and Bihar 
^0 Oassa 2 each, Bengal and the United ProvinceG one each 
are no auch nominated members in the Punjab and Assam 
Aominatjon is also resorted to m order to secure represents- 
JOD of the workers in oiganised industry, three members being 
nominated for this purpose in Bombay, two m Bengal,^ and one 
,.^^oh of the other provinces, except in the United Provinces and 
^adras where there are none At the instance of the Joint 
Committee, who desired that an effort should be made 
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to secure a better representation of the wage'eaming classes, a 
scheme was devised by the Bombay and Bengal Gcvemments 
(thongb not recommended by them), for forming special con- 
stituencies m Bombay and Calcutta cities respectively for 
workers in certam factones in receipt of wages of defined 
amounts The Joint Committee felt that these suggestions 
would afford only a very mcomplete solution of the problem and 
might turn out to be unworkable, so it advised agamst their 
adoption As yet, nomination is the only method of securmg 
special representa^on for organised labour that has amTvhere 
been tned, so far as the legislatures are concerned An mterestmg 
experiment, however, has recentlv been made m Bombay Gifey 
of electmg certam mnmcipal councillors indirectly by a body of 
delegates chosen by members of registered Trade Unions 

Separate electorates were ^so provided (although not con- 
templated by the JJontagu-Chelmsford Report, which would 
have preferred nomination) for Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans When the Burma Legislative Council was con- 
stituted in 1923, a similar method was also adopted for Indians 
resident in Burma and for members of the Earen race Indian 
Christians have 5 seats filled by this means in Madias, Anglo- 
Indians 9 in Bengal, one m Madras, and one in Burma, 
Europeans 5 in Bengal, 2 in Bombay, and one m eadi of 
provinces of Madr^, United Provmces, Bihar and Onssa and 
Buma In Burma, the separate electorate of Indians fills 8 out 
of the 22 urban seats and Eaiens 5 out of the 49 rural seats 
m provinces in which separate electorates do not exist foz 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, or Indian Christians, they are each 
represented by one nominated member, except that there is no 
go^on for then: representation in Assam, and the (Central 
Pro'nnws has only one nominated member for Europeans and 
glo-Indians taken together, and none for Indian Christians 


,, ® representation which Europeans secure m 

. they also find the opportunity for fiHing additional 
^ every provmce through some of th€ 
Chambers of Commerce. Trade Associations, 
dai Associations Seats of the 

PM.ab to 2 m th< 

ienre«ent tVio electing bodies, whid 

bnsmess managements of the greai 

as a ^ oonntry — and not the emplovees — are 

but a few are so^ either European or Indian 

for them to retnm either possible in practice 

total of 51 about 80 tn 85 loflian or a European Out of the 
filled by Enropeans * onder present conditions ordmanlj 

Except in Burma and Assam fKn.. 

Pioimce, from six to tbree^nr, a are special seats m everj 
big lanaholders The Alontaem alaation by the 

^loatago-Chelmsford Beport had expressec 
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the view that “ wheie the great landownei^ form a distmct <dass 
ID any province we thinTr that there will be a case for giving 
them an electorate of their own 

TTniversity Seats. 

151 A university seat is provided in each province, except 

Assam, Bengal has two Umycrsity representation was first 
proposed in the tune of Lord Dufferm, as one means for express- 
ing such corporate opinion as then existed m the country, and 
it was included in the Indian Coundls Act of 1892 The authors 
of the MontagU'Ghelmsford Beport wished to limi t special 
electorates as much as possible, and doubted whether university 
representation needed to be retamed , they did not make any 
positive recommendation m either sense f The Southborough 
Committee proposed both the retention of all existmg umversity 
seats and the admission of ceiiam new universities to the same 
privilege (makmg eight umversity seats m all), the electorate 
consisting, as heretofore, of the Senate and PeUows only The 
Tiew expressed by the Government of India was that the only 
result of retaining umversity seats would be “ to add to the 
representation of the prafesaional classes and to do something 
^ 1 ^*^ into academic mreiesj ” The Despatch also 

' We can discern no real divergence of interests between 
the umveraities and the educated classes m general If it 
vrere the case that the universi^ seats were given to 
academic interest or high scholarship we should welcome 
their mclusion, but we cannot antacipate that the repre- 
^tatives whom they will return will be different m kind 
hum those of the professional classes m general 
The Joint Select Ckimmittee, however, retained university 
pre^ntation, but recommended the extension of the university 
nchise to all graduates of over seven years* standing, a recom- 
cnaation to which effect has been given m the Electoral Buies. 

IiSect of Specialised Bepresentation. 

152 It IS certainly a very striking -thing that the effort to apply’ 

^ institutions to an Indian province should result 

the fonnation of a legislature composed by makmg special 
for contnbutious from such a variety of sources One 
of such a method is that the contribution from a given 
IS practically fixed in amount, a community gets its 
^araateed number of members and no more, save that a little 
JJtnon ground is provided by the landholder constituencies, 
trade seats, and the umversities Tlie representatives of 
last are almost invariably Hindus Eepresentation of rnal 
^^’^^tuties and different interests is the onl> principle upon 
found possible to constitute, by the method of 
.J^ ^election, the legislative bodies of India and this is 
* ^port, para 232 ~ f M/C Report, p'n. 2*52 

^ Despatch oa Indiau Constitatzonal Befonn?, dated 23rd -\p*il, IPIO 
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the more significant as the authors of the hTontagu-Chelmsford 
Eeport manifestlj struggled agamst it 
Two tables are appended to this chapter The firsf^ shows the 
composition of the provincial legislatures laid down by the 
statutory electoral rules The secondt diows the proportion of 
seats held by each community in the councils elected in 1926 
(assigning, as nearly as we are able, to their respective com- 
mmuties those members who are elected by special constituencies 
or are nominated) together with the population ratio, and voting 
ratio lu the general constituencies, of these communities 
Burma is not included in the second table 


Legislative Bowers of the Councils. 
lo3 The Montagu-Chelmsford Beport in paragraph 25S 
intimated that consideration had been given by its authors to 
the feasibihty of establishing a bicameral system in the provinces 
The decision was agamst it, for Tunous reasons stated on the 
paragraph , but it was proposed that the question should be 
further considered when the Statutory Commission reported, and 
thK is one of the specific tasks laid upon us In the course of 
the second volume of our Beport we shall endeavour to discha^e 
it. The law-makmg powers of the provmce have, tiierefore, 
been exercised since 1921 by a smgle chamber whose composition 
we have descnbed, and those powers are extensive It has power 
to legislate “ for the peace and good government of the 
province, subject to certain qualifications But on a specified 
list of matters it cannot legislate, e%en for its own temtonal area, 
without the previous sanction of the (Jovemor-General — for 
example, such previous consent is needed for a provincial Bill 
regolatiDg any central subject '* or dealing with a number of 
other matters which, though they may afiect the province, are 
primarily the concern of the Centra! Goiemment We explained 
m the previous chapter the ingenious arrangement which prevents 
contTOT^^ arising as to whether a particular piece of legislation 
^oiua have been undertaken by the central or by a provincial 
egislature; the former has omicuiTent powers on all subjects, 
though it normally legislates only on central subjects 


The Beserve Powers of the GoverziDr, 

^ provindal legislature require the assent, 
^ 1 *^^ the Governor, but of the Governor-General. And 
in * BiBs touching rehgion or affecting 

resGrvpA revenue of the province, must be 

G^S? U consideretion of the Governor- 

the usual, but 

Bilkbecomina 4? xrh piown s representative to prevent 
also placed in the GoTerr^r's 

unicHingnesa o! the pro™riai ovacomiiig the 

- — r-^ -i! Au«ai legislature, in certain ra.ce*?, to 

Appcaaii m, pp 14^:5 - , 

T Appendix IV, pp 146-7. 
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pass proposals put before it This may be done by the Governor 
certifyiDg" that the passage of a Bill is * essenfaal for the dis- 
charge of his responsibihty for the subject ” The Bill must be 
one relating to a “ reserved ** subject, for if an Indian Kimster 
introduces a Bill dealing with a “ transfened ” subject and the 
legislative council does not pass it, the usual consequences of 
rejection follow We have to explain and illustrate this dis- 
tmchon between reserved and transferred subjects, which is the 
essence of dyarchy, m the next chapter If, then, the provincial 
council refuses to consider, or to pa^ in a form lecommended by 
the Governor, a Bill relating to a reserved subject, the Governor 
by certifymg that its passage is essential* put the Bill m 
the same position as though it had been actually passed by the 
legislature This was actually done m the time of Lord Ljtton in 
connection with the Cnirunal Law Amendment Act of Bengal in 
1925 But the Governor cannot, unless he considers that a state 
of emergency exists, turn the Bill which he has certified into an 
Act by himself assenting to it; it must be reserved foi the 
, ^gmfication of His Kajesty’s pleasure to bo expressed by the 
in Council, and must have been laid before both Houses of 
^^ment for eight days of their session before being presented 
for His Majesty's assent • 

of^n? analogous power of overcommg the unwilhngness 
or the provincial legislatures is placed m the Governor’s hands 
jO relation to finance Section 72D (2) (a) of the Government 
w inaia Act provides that, if a demand for a grant (correspond- 
g to a Vote in Supply), whnfii has been refused by the legisla- 
relates to a reserved mibject and the Governor certi- 
expenditure provided for by the demand is essential 
be ft responsibihty for the subject, action may 

ton t though the money had been voted Here agam it 
, t noted that this is hmited to expenditure on a reserved 
for ^ legislative council rejects a demand for a grant 
toll ^ ^*^®f®rred subject, the money cannot lawfully be paid, 
comes within proviso (b) of section 72D (2), under 
antb Governor has power, m cases of emergency, to 
the necessary expen^ture for the safety or tranquilh^ of 
^provm ce or for the carrying on of any department 

elBborate metbod of secnnsg the paEsoge of provinoal on 

b} th^T in the interests of the reserred departments iras proposed 

^®^tagu-Chelnjflford Beport This involved tbo constitution, m con- 
provmoial legislature, of o Grand Oomnuttce containing a 
tfaiiafpTi^i together •witli a min o r ity chosen by tho ^tem of the 

^ to ’*’°te from the elected mcmbeis of the council Tlie rejected Bill 
®?POrb t to this Grand Committee, •whose approval, after further 

<jj consideration by tho Council, bo equivalent to the passage 

AI/C Beport, pams 262, 263 Tho Joint Select Committeo 
*beaW *^oxice, observing tho Commitlcc think it much better that there 
m rcserwS^ attempt to conceal the fact that the responsibility ” (for l^«lat!on 
” IS with tbe Governor in Council, and they recommend a 
cf the Governor should be empowered to piss an Act in resp^t 

subject, if be considers that tho Act is necessary for the p-oper 
his responsibility to Parbament,” 
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CHAPTEE 5— DYAECHY IN THE PRO'STNCIAL 
EXECUTIS^E 


156 We must now give a descnption of that feature of the 
existing constitution upon which the attention and cnticism of 
commentators have been especially concentrated — ^the novel dis- 
tnbution of executive powers in the provinces which goes by the 
name of “ dyarchy *’* And first it is necessary to appreciate why 
it was that the authors of the MontagU'Chelmsford Report found 
themselves driven to propose some division of proMncial executive 
authority The axmouncement of 20th August, 1917, declared 
that substantial steps in the direction of the pohcv therein defined 
ehould be taken as soon as possible; the Report laid it down 
that it was in the domain of provmcial government that the first 
advance towards the progressive reahsation of responsible 
government should begm , and yet the authors of the Report 
had reached the definite conclusion that complete responsibihty 
for provincial government ‘ ‘ cannot be given immediately without 
inviting a breakdown The setting up of provincial legislatures 
with a majority of members for the first time directlv chosen by 
an mexpenenced and largely ilhterate eleciorate could not, they 
felt, be at once combined with the handing over of all provincial 
departments mcludmg the Poh<» the Magistracy, and the 
Revenue ^to MuusterB whose administrative experience was 
iwessanly small, and whose responsibihtv would be solely to 
the newly created legislatures and to newly enfranchised con- 
stitaents If any elected legislators were to be Ministers, it 
followed from these premises that some distmchon 
must for the time being be drawn between departments which 
pla^d m the hands of Mmisters and deportments 
which were retained under the control of the official bureaucracy. 


Transferred and Reserved Subjects 
1 , followed was to subdivide those subjects which 

^ a een claKed as provincial into “ transferred subjects ** and 
subjects, and to remove the former though not the 
1 administration and place them under 

m^enal conM The subdivision was not directly effected bv 
Government of India Act, but section 45A (i) 
W provided for rules bemg m ade for the transfer, from among 

aescribe the dtwl system of ^ raplt^ by llomnisen to 

Emperor and the Eoiaaa ptovinces the 

asc of the term m reference to TnrifoT. -^“8® anaent Sparta The 

Cortis, vhose rolome infh this hMo reform is doe to Mr Lionel 

of the idea and its embodiment m * de^ed Bcctranfc of tiie derdopment 
random of Sir William oSds beginmng -inth the Memo- 

contamed in Trhat was caDed the IWo, and leading up to the plan 

vhich scheme' and with the whoU a of Aorember 1917, witli both of 

mfim-itely associated The nii subject, Mr. Curtis was 

liad nltaaatdy adopted iras a ramnt of what he 


215 See also panis 153 and 1 
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provincial subjects, of subjects to the admimstration of the 
Governor acting with ministers appointed under this Act, and 
for the allocation of revenues oi moneys for the purpose of such 
admimstration " One result of effecting the distribution by rules 
IS that some modification is possible within the framework of 
the present Act , mdeed, the hat of transferred subjects has been 
shghtly extended But, though the existing distribution between 
reserved and transferred subjects might be revised by amendmg 
the roles without touching the Act itself, this process could not, 
we apprehend, be earned to the len^h of transferring all 
provincial subjects, for then theie would be no subject reserved 
and nothing would be left for the official half of the Government 
to adi^ster In the hat of provincial subjects set out in 
ppendix IXf .at the end of Chapter 3 above we have marked 
with an asterisk the subjects which are transferred It will be 
p S®^i®ra^y speakmg, a subject scheduled for transfer is 
nsrerred m each of the mne provmces, but Forests is a trans- 
lOTed sub|^ect only m Bombay and Burma Public Works 
Bridges) are reserved m the case of Assam alone 
anna has some subjects specially transferred m its case, e g , 
Mopean and Anglo-Indian Education, Eegulation of Betting, 
Cruelty to Ammals, and Protection of Wild Life 
L. ^ Appendix EC for the complete and precise lists, but 
^stnbuti?^^ useful to repeat the mam features of the 


fhe most important of the transferred subjects are — 

®®lJ'Govetiuueiit, e g , matters relatmg to the constittition and 
jatmicipal corporatioiiB and distanot boards 

He^th, Sanitation and Medical Administration, inolndine 
Asylums and provuioa for Medical Education 

of Indians, exceptu^ certam univerBitaes and ainailar 

Works, including Hoads, Bndges, and Mumcipal Tramways 
*' Works ”, m this connection, does not mclude &n- 

„ , ’ forms a separate head in tho List of Rovjncaal Subjects It 

j^^eworthy, therefore, that while Public Works is a transferred subject, 
IS reserved Railways and Inlimd Waterways are, cenerallv 
central subjects 
jQ ^culture and Pishenes 
(71 Sooioties 

bat 80 far as alcoholic liquor and intovicating drugs ore concerned, 

Sale ^ Opium, ccmtrol of cultavation, manufacture, and 

ec far (^6 effect of this is to make all Excise a transferred subject 

<fi\ I? ^ proTmoal subject at aQ ) 

(91 “ Bombay and Burma only 

*^cal Industnee, mdadmg Industrial Research and Tcch- 

"^6 mam reserved subjects will be found to be the following — 
tinjlJ^Bation and Canals, Drainage and Embankments, Water Stonge 

band R Hercnue Admimstration, including assessment and collection of 
«•}» Land Improvement, and Aencultunl Lotus 

I^ftrame Rebef 


t pp 127-^11 



(4) Adimatstrafaon of Justice 

(5) Police 

(6) Ooatiol of Newspapers, Boala, and Printing Presses 

(7) Prisons and Beformatones 

(8) Borrowing money on the credit <rf the province 

(9) Forest^ except in Bombay and Burma 

(10) Pactoiy inspection, Settfement of Laboot Disputes, Industrial In- 
surance, and Housing 


The Pionncial Esecubve. 

158 The scheme of the ilontagu-Chelmsford Report tsas, 
therefore, that in each province the Executive Government 
should consist of two parts One part would comprise the Head 
of the provmce (now to be known in all provinces as Governor) 
and his Executive Council — the latter composed in practice of an 
Indian non-oScial element, as well as of a British official 
element The (jovemor m Council would have charge of the 
reserved subjects The other {art of the Government was to 
consist of hlimsters chosen by the Governor from the elected 
members of the provincial legislative council, to them were to 
be committed the portfolios dealing with tr^sferred subjects, 
and on these subjects the Mmisters together with tHe Governor 
would form the Administration The Report explained that it 
was not the intention that the Governor should from the 
begi nning and m all cases occupy the position of a purely con- 
stitutional Governor who is bound to accept tEe decision of his 
SRnisters He was not to over-rule them in every case when his 
judgment differed from theirs, but he was to "refuse assent 
when the consequences of acquiescence would clearly be 
serious," and "not to accept without hesitation and 
discussion proposals which are clearly seen to be the 
result of mexpenence,"* The position of Ministers, 
therefore, is that they are members of tiie Executive 
Government, but not memhem of the Executive Council. We 
special attention to the view expressed in the Report that 
they would be appointed for the hfe-time of the legislative 
council, and if re-elected to that body would be le-eligible for 
appointment as members of the executive As we have said, 
office at the will of the legislature but at 
nat of their constituents "t This view of mmistenal tenure is 
1 ^ f pa^grapE,* and justified by the argument 
a the lepsUtive council would have had no experience of the 
power of diamssing Ministers, or of the results attendmg the 
nobody in India was as yet 
_i, . ^ ^ obhgations imposed by tenure of office at tEe 
“^^3- We shall have to return to 
Renort rptrar^l ^ intentions and anticipations of the 

goport as regards mims tena! tenure were not earned out m the 


+ 219 

I ^ Report, para 218 
+ s^C Beport, paia 222 
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Act Again, mimstenal salanee, according to the scheme of 
flie Eeport, tvere to begin by being a leserved subject, and, 
therefore, protected in the last resort from an adverse vote , but 
ander the Act as passed , tbey have been payable only when voted 


The Two Sides ol Government. 

159 The statutory provisions for carrying out the system 
rf dyarchy in the provincial Executive are bnefiy as follows 
By section 46 (1) of the G-ovemment of Indie Act the government 
of a pronnce is committed, in relation to reserved subjects, to 
the Governor in Council, and, in relation to transfeired subjects, 
to the Governor acting with Ministers. First, as to the reserved 
lialf, Members of Council, who may not exceed four, axe 
ip^mted by Hia Majesty , one, at least, of them must be a person 
trho for not less than twelve yeare hw been in the service of 
the Grown m India There is notbing in the Statute to presenbe 
how Executive CoimcUioiships are to be distributed as between 
“emhers of different races ; m practK^ the distribution is equal 
^ere are four members of the Executive Council m each of the 
1 * and m each case (as was recommended by the 

tomf Committee) two of these aie Indians In the other six 
proTmces there are two Executive Councillors, one of whom is 
an inoian This, therefore, brought to an end the “ one man " 
^emment which, down to 1921, existed in five of the 
Fovjnces All Executive Councillors are ex ojjicio members of 
U 18 legislative council, but neither their tenure of office (which 
practice limited to five years) nor their emoluments are at 
6 oiBcretion of that body If an elected member of the legis- 
^ 18 appointed an Executive Councillor, lus seat as 

ficted member falls vacant, but he remams, as we have said, 
Member ex officio The Governor normally presides at meetings 
ni8 Executive (Council, and if a difference of opinion arises, the 
®^on of the majonty prevails (the presiding member having, 
case of equal division, a casting vote), but tbis rule is qualified 
^ a proviHon [section 50 (2) ] which we must set out in full — 
^^^ded that, whenever any measure is proposed before a 
§ ernor m council whereby the safety, tranquilhty or mterests 
, ® province, or of any part thereof, are or may be, in the 
^ SuieDt of the governor, essentially affected, and he is of 
cam Either that the measure proposed ought to be adopted and 
f into execution, or that it ought to be suspended or 
&nd the majority present at a meeting of the council 
froni that opimon, the governor may, on his own 
or r responsibility, by order in wnting, adopt, suspend 

®]ect the measure, m whole or in part ’* 

Secondly, as to the tracsfened side, it is enacted that the 
may appomt Mimsters, and that in relation to trans- 
Ejects the Governor shall be gmded by the advice of 
■‘‘noisters, ‘'unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from 
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their opinion, in Tshich case he may require action to be taken 
otfiervnse than in accordance ^th that ad\nce ” [section 52 
(3)J The normal arrangement now is that there are three 
ilinisters in each of the Presidencies, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and two in each of the other four provinces, 
but there is no statutory limit to the number of Mimsters ,* and in 
some provmces the number has varied from time to tune 
Ministers may not be “officials,” and they must be, or must 
withm SIS months of appointment become,* elected members of 
the legislative council We ha\e already pointed out that 
the security of tenure contemplated for Ministers in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Eeport was not m fact, provided m the Statute 
In theory thev hold office durmg the Governor's pleasure but 
the power of tfie legislative council to reduce or withhold their 
salaries, to censure their admmistration, and to refuse supply, 
make the contmuance of the conhdence of the council essential 
to their retention of office Smce there are more transferred 
subjects than ^klmi'^tera, some grouping is necessaiy , and this 
may be varied b\ the Governor from time to time , in fact, the 
distribution of portfohos vanes in diferent provinces The 
titles given to ministerial office also vary from province to 
provmce For example, in Madras the three Ministers are de- 
scnbed^ as ” Minister for Education and Local Self Govern- 
ment ”, ‘‘Minister for Development and “Minister for 
Pubhc Health ” ‘ m the Punjab the three are called ** Munster 
for Local Self Government” (which includes Pubhc Health\ 

Agriculture ” (which mclndes Co-operation and Pubhc Works) 
and EduMtion ” (which includes Industries) Provision is 
made by ^es for the temporary admmistration of a transferred 
subject when, in cases of emergency, owmg to a vacancy there is 
no Minister m charge of the subject This difficulty may be met bv 
gating another Mmister to add the subject to Bis charge, or, 
when this cannot be done, by the Goremor himself takmg tem- 
porary charge of the subject If mmistenal government cannot 
be earned on, a more drastic mode of treatment is held in reserve, 
to be adopted on more than one occasion — the 
the Council, with the previous sanction of 

® ^ ® m CouncU, may revoke or suspend the 
«ach ciihipnfc subjects in the province, and thereupon 

reserved for the time being into the position of 

reserved subjects administered by the Governor m ^nncil 

in W ^^terial EesponabiUty? 

IGi TVe shall, in the Tiex+ « t» -i » 

actual workmg of tEe dvartS^^^f discuss the 

we have here endeaTomeS Btractoe of which 

important and difficulf desmbe, and one of the most 

extent to which the 

st'tutional pnncinle of adoption, as a con- 

The intenhon of the anthor- ^sponsibiiity of Ministers 

on the point is not ^ontagn-Chehnsford Beport 

pa very easy to ascertam. That 
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docmnent, m describing the working of the proposed Executive, 
stated that “ the actual decision on a transferred subject would 
be taken, after geneial discussion, by the Governor and his 
ministers," so that, after ^bate\er meeting there may have been 
of the Government as a whole, ** the decision would be left, as 
we have stated, to that part of the Government responsible for 
the particular subject involved It is evident, therefore, 
that it ^as not intended that one half of the Executive was to 
be held responsible for the decisions of the other, but what is 
not so cleai is whether, within the ambit of the transferred half, 
it was intended that Mimsters should act jointly and stand or 
fall together When the Government of India Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons and read a second time, it 
provided that the Governor of a province in relation to a trans- 
ferred subject, should be ** guided by the advice of the mimster 
in charge of the subject " The effect would have been that 
another Minister would have had no responsibility for what his 
colleague advised But the Joint Select Committee took the 


view that the principle of collective responsibility of Ministers 
should be established from the start, and consequenty recom- 
mended that this should appear on the face of the BUI The 
language of the clause [now section 52 (3) ] was, therefore, 
altered so that it reads, ** in relation to transferred subjects, 
the governor shall be guided by the advice of h%$ mmtsters *' — 
phraseology which, standing by itself, is stUl somewhat 
ambiguous, though having regard to the history of the matter 
there is no doubt of the object in view It seems unfortunate 
that the terms of para VI of the Instrument of Instructions to 
Governors afford some support to a different interpretation 

“ In confiidermg a Jlmister’s advxco and deciding Trbether or not tijew is 
snffiaent cause m any case to dissent from his opimon, ym shaU have due 
regard to his relations intli the legislative council and fo -B^hes of tne 
people of the presidency as expressed by their representatmss tlierem 

u Joint mimstenal responsibihty is, of course, with us a con 
I stitutional convention of old standing and are so 

[ accustomed to it that we should think it staange for 
ail individual Mimster to be able to conduct hia depa^ 
^ent without involving his colleagues m 
fe poUcy pursued But joint responsibihly ib »» extremely 
Llg to put mto tlie text of en Act of 
'speciaUy when it was, in any case, not mtended fimst^I 
Msponsibihty should extend oxer the 

f^ation And we dwell upon the point ‘ Xatwi 

•■Messary to appreciate the complexities of , 

structure which was called into bemg m the Gove P , , 

ape years ago, before attempting the still more difficult task of 
®xpressmg a judgment as to how it has worke 
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CHAPTER 6 —THE GOVERNOR 

162 It has been convenient, in giving an account of the pro- 
vincial Esecutive, to begin by describing its division into two 
sides, with Executive Councilors administering reserved de- 
partments, while Ministers hold tiansferred portfolios; for this 
Older of exposition best brings out the leal importance of tlie 
Governor He is not only the diiect lepresentative of the 
Crown, appomted by His Majesty by warrant under the Royal 
Sign IVIanual, and the head of the pi evince in all matters of 
dignity and piecedence, he is not only the chief patron of 
innumerable institutions and endeavours, and the dispenser of 
unending official and personal hospitahty, he is also the actual 
and working head ot the Executive, presiding over its full 
meetings, and providing by his influence, advice, and sometimes 
even direction, the cohesion between the two sides of govern- 
ment, which would otherwise be wholly laokmg "VlTiiie the 
Montagu-Chelmsford constitution has extended responsibiUiy to 
others, it has not, we feel sure, lightened the burden which rests 
on the Governor’s owm shoulders 


Relations with Members and with Mimsteis. 

163 In one sense, the Governor la an ex officto member of each 
of the two committees of government between which dyardiy dis* 
tnbates the work of admimstration, but strictly speaking, his 
relation to each is different In the Executive Council he takes 
part in all deliberations, possesses a casting vote as president, 
and has authority to overrule the majority when he considers that 
the safety, tranquilhty, or mterests of the provmce essentially 
require a different decision He thus shares to the full and in 
even detail his colleagues* responsibility to the British Parha- 
mem for the proper administration of the reserved departments 
They and he act throughout under the superintendence, direction, 
and control winch is vested in, and may be exercised by, the 
Goieinor-Genernl m Council under section 45 of the Act The 
Governor’s relation to Ministers is somewhat different In the 
language of the Act [section 45A (1) (d)] transferred subjects 
arc transferred "to the administration of the governor acting 
'wth mini«tcr«: ", m relation to such subjects he " shall be 
;.uiued by the adnee of fais ministers unless he sees sufficicmt 
r-*u«o to dissent from their opinion, m which case he may require 
\\ r otherwiBe than in accordance with that 

vice [oection 52 (3)] We have already quoted from the 

t, ^lontngu-Chelmsford Report which aimed at 

ir/ prennon, at any» rate by way of illustration, to the 

'r ” The 

"i of Instructions to Governors, which 

■'i' I rurll .r t" *'■ ™'evaiit We mil 

" ' t Lomnii* froro the Eeport ot the Joint 

tommt.o,. Tt v .,11 ,Kq be tor him to help viith 
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Bympath} and couiage the populai side ot his government in their 
lien responsibilities He should never hesitate to pomt out to 
ministers wha-t he thinks is the nght course or to warn them if 
he thmks they are taking the wiong course But if, after hearmg 
all the arguments, ministers should decide not to adopt his 
advice, then in the opinion of the Committee, the Governor 
shoald ordinauly allow ministers to have their own way, fixing 
the responsibility upon them, e^en if it may subsequently be 
necessary for him t-o veto any particular piece of legislation It is 
not possible but that in India, as in all other countnes, mistakes 
will be made by ministers, acting with the approval of a 
majority of the legislative council, but there is no way of leammg 
except through experience and by the realisation of responsi- 
bility ” 


Questions Meeting Both Sides. 

164 All this must demand the exeicise of great tact and dis- 
cretion and a constant watchfulness, but a still graver task falls 
upon the Governor when the matter which arises for discussion 
and decision is one wfiich impinges upon both sides of the 
Government It is one of the inherent difficulties m the workmg 
of dyarchy, as we shall point out hereafter, that some of the most 
lo^portant questions of government cannot be compartmentalised 
A purely departmental issue may often be decided inside the 
department itself Even if it is of considerable gravity, consulfa- 
hon between the Minister and the Governor may di^ose of 
It, but " cabinet questions " have to go before a meeting of the 
^hole Cabmet, and in an Indian province such a meetmg means 
the bringing together of two halves of Government, neithei 
which IS responsible foi the other, under the presidency of 
the Governor who is associated with both ^ 


Governor who is associated witn ootn ^ 

observe that, under dyarchy as conceived by its authors, thougb 
there may be a lomt discussion, there can be nothing whicli 
strictly corresponds to a “ cabmet decision ”, i c , there can be 
^0 decision for which the two halves of the Goven^ent are 
jomfly responsible In some provinces, and under some 
^vemors, there has been a very near approach to cabine 
decisions, but this was because of a depart from the ^nct 
t^ory of dyarchy If the dyarchical distribution of 
Btnctly observed, ultimately the Governor ® m-nst hp 

'^here the jurisdiction for decision hes, and the decis . 

and meorded accordingly Another vanant 
®ay often anse, when tiie^uestion raised is not 
cabinet importance but nevertheless intima y _ 
one department and these not all ^ ^ . Select 

government The hopes and antidpations ^ 

Committee on this subject were expressed as follows 

‘‘ There TPiU be many matters of ^ 

■*wcli cam be disposed of departanentany , bo the subject 

of of tho oloreote * ft^Smtfca cooci.ro 

Of Cabmet consultation In wgard to tl»» category tee winmu 
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that the hahxfc should be caiefolly fostered of joint deliberation between ths 
members of the executive council and the imnisters, sitting under the chair- 
manship of the Govecoor There cannot be too much mutual adnce and 
consoltatioii on suoh subjects , but the Comnuttee attach the highest un 
portance to the pnnciple that, when once opinions havu b^n freely exchanged 
and the last word has been said, there onght then to be no doubt whatever 
as to irhere the responsibihty for the decision hes Therefore, m the opunon 
of the Committee, after such eonsultation, and when it is clear that the decs 
ion hes within the jurisdiction of one or other half of the Govemmeat, that 
decision in rcapect of a reserved aubfect should be recorded separately by 
the eseeutrre coimtal, and in regiect of a transferred subject by the mimstcis, 
and aU acts and proceedings of tire government should state m definite terms 
on whom the rasponsibihty foe the decision rests It will sot always, however, 
be clear, otherwise than m a purely departmental and technical fashion, with 
whom the jnnsdiotion hes m tiie case of questions of common interest In 
such cases it will be inevitable te the Governor to occapy the poation of 
mformal arbitrator between tho two parte of his adminisbrntion , and it wiB 
equally be ius duty to sea that a dccisioft arrived at on one mde td his govern 
ment is followed by such conseqnential action on the other side as may be 
necessary to make the pohey eSeotivs and homogeneons The position of 
the Governor will thus be one of great responstbihly and difficoltjr, and also of 
great opporhoufy and honoor Bh may have to hold the balance between 
mvergent policies and difieraot ideals, and to prevent discord and faction ** 


The Task ol GovexHorsbip. 

165 It ]fl unnecessary to say more to establish the gravity of 
the Governor’s task , but rre would like her© to point out that 
he combines in himself, under the present constitution, what we 
may call ordinary and extrawdinary powers and dufaes He la 
a part of the day-by-day administration, but he is also the 
ai^onty m reserve, who may have to ovemde normal processes 
when he is convmced that the oidinary administration of the 
pcovmce needs his special intervention There is umverBal 
^Btunony, all over India, as to the skill and patience with which 
Governors have discharged their duty k spirit of accommodar 
tion has generally been shown by both halves of Government 
uniwr such presiding induen(% It had been anticipated by the 
authors of the Montagu-CBehnsford Report that friction might 
arise, particularly m the ammal financial adjustmen’t which is 
nwessa^ to apportion available funds between the respective 
f w ^ volume, under the head of ** The System 
A 4 i*T desenbe tins process more m 

Qetail It IB pnmanly based on agreemeDt between the Executive 
Louncu and tie Mimsters, and, of course, the Governor exerts 
famseif to secure this bat Devoiutiou Rule 82 provides that, if 
I"' reached, the Governor has porrer, 
rtf iacrehon or, if be prefers, with the assistance 

brilnncott authOTity, to " allocate the revenues and 

snhiPi'fc h,r **^*^660 reserved and transferred 

and proportions of the revenues 

It 1 . to each class of subject ” 

failure to TP-w-h in no single instance has there been a 
gv^nien t, so that no Governor in any province 

♦Soepaia 397 below 
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has ever been called upon to discharge tins particular duty But 
this does not mean that the Governor has had nothing to do with 
bringing about the result it is safe to infer that agreement 
between the t^o sides has not infrequently been helped by his 
presidency over their joint discussions 

166 There is no statutorj’' piovision defining the qualifications 
for a Governor or the period for w hich he shall hold office The 
customary period is five years The thiee Piesidency Governor- 
ships are usually held b} men whose experience has been in 
the field of British politics, while the other Governorships are 
held By officials belonging to the Indian Civil Service An 
exception to this latter practice was provided by the appointment 
of the late Lord Sinha to be Governor of the newly formed pro- 
■^ice of Bihar and Orissa Ho held the position from December, 
1920, until he resigned it m November, 1921 
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CHAPTER 7— BACKWARD TRACTS 

167 The backward tracts of Bntish India cover an area of 
207 900 square miles, and coutam a population of aoout 13 
millions In our chapter on the provinces of British India* 
we have given some account of these important hill and forest 
areas They are to be found in six of the prov inccs . then, 
are none m Bombai , the fm.ed Pronnces, or the Centra! 
Provinces These areas arc decl.'rcd b.acknard tracts by notif- 
cations made under section 52t (2) of the Govenuncnt of India 
Act, and are mclnded in a slighth vidcr catcgon of ” excludca 
areas In what sense backward tracts arc ‘‘ excluded " we 
must now proceed to evplam This chapter is necc== irili some- 
what technical, but it should be read in conjunction with the 
descnptions to which we have jnst referred, and will prepire 
the way for recommendations which we have to make m onr 
second volume 


168 We have seen that the backward tracts before the 
Reforms were commonK subject to special laws, which among 
other thmgs usually prescribed simple and elastic forms of 
judicial and a dminis trative procedure These crrangements were 
secured either by enactments applicable to individual tracts such 
as the Ganjam and Yizagapatam Act of 1839, or the Assam 
Frontier Tracts Regulation of 1880, or bv notifications issued 
under AU-India statutes Thus, almost* all the tracts were 
“ scheduled districts ” under India Act SIA' of 1874 A notifica- 
tion made under sections S and SA of that -Act enables any 
enactment in force m any part of Bntish India to be extended 
by executive order to a “ scheduled district, ’ with such restric- 
tions and modifications as seem fit Other temtones also Cm- 
cludmg most of the minor administrations directlv administered 
by the ^vemment of Indm), have m the past been scheduled 
™aer this Act, but the present list of backward tracts in sub- 
stance consists of such schednied distncts as it was in 1919 
wnsidered shU neceaaiy to exclude from the direct anthoritv of 
si”®® , parallel source of affirmative legislation 
reproauced m section 71 of the 
has been applied 
afimmistrations, as well as to most of the 

oanentlv witb fb mi former operates con- 

legislative powers of the Central 

®how that m 

of lewiilatiow hr rim 1 ^ although these wide powers 

legislatures might be anphed to ?Lm ^ i pmvmcial 
IS vested in the ExeraXe ^solute discretion 

® ^ deciding Trhether or not sach 


' Part I ci 8. pans 75^ 
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extension shall take place Thus, there exists a complete 
statutory bar to the legislative authoniy of the legislatures ■withm 
every backward tract 

169 The authors of the Joint Report contented themselves 
with remarking that there weie certam backward areas to which 
the Reforms could not apply* and that the typically backward 
tracts should be administered by the Governors * Both the 
definition of these areas and then constitutional axrangem^ts 
after the Refoims were left for further consideration he 
proposals of the Goveirunent of India are embody m t en 
Ninth Despatch on the Constitutional Reforms ” The 
ment of India displayed in this Despatch an anxiety to limi 
exdusiOQ as much as possible both lu its local extent mq ua ^ ® 
degree With this end in view, they estimated the degree oi 
backwardness of each of the tracts and recommended varyuio 
degrees of exclusion to conform with their estimates Gena 
effect was given to these proposals, the result of which vre m 
proceed to state The suggestion made m the Joint R^P® 
the backward tracts should be dnectly 
Governor was not carried out, except in the special in 
the Shan States of Burma 

Wholly Excluded Areas 

170 Certain areas were 
been wholly excluded from the Reforms 
following — 

In Madias— The Laccadive IsMnds and Mimcoy 
In Bengal— The Chittagong Hill Tracta 

S Bn^n^rMtaokward tracts ol the province 
Bi Bihar and Onasa— Angul 

This complete exclusion is scented by of the 

hy the Govemoi-Ueneral in Council under section 5i!A 
Act, prescnbing pnncipally that 



thatanyActof thepr<miioiallegisla^»B“ 

8uoh erceptions or modifications as tie Buhnntt«d to tlie 

2 Proposals for expenditure m ^_^_,,?i-joelaturc 

Vote of the Lcgiriative Assembly or piv^m^ Bubicct relates 

3 No question may be asked with the Governor’'* sanction) 

Diay be discussed in the Assembly or (evc^ 

11 tie provmcial legislature 

Modified Exclusion. 

171 In the case of the m 'ipP*'”’-' 

tif the piovincial Goveinment i s " — 

* hl/C Bop<w^» I®’'* 
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or lefnsiBg to apply, new provincial enactments Tins dis- 
cretion IS conferred by the Govemor-CreDeral in Council, through 
" notifications ” which provide that — • 

1 The Oorernor m Ckmncil may dixecfc that any Act of the pioviaaal 
l^Iatnre shaU sot apply to the tract, or shall appfy subject to such esc^ 
tions or modifications as the Goversor may think fit 

2 The Legislative Asemblj or the prormeial legislatore, when makiog 
lows solely apphcahle to the faaoknaid tract in qn^on or any part of it, 
must insert a provision that the law shaU come into force only on such date 
and subject to such exceptions or modifications as may be ordered by the 
Gkrvemot'Geneial in Council or the Governor in Council as the case may^be 

In addition, the Govemor-General in Council is given, by 
section o2a (2) of the Act, the power (which has been eserosed 
from time to tune) of directing that any All-India statutes of 
general application should not apply, or should only apply sub- 
ject to such exceptions or modifications as the Govemor-General 
may tfimk fit, to any of these tracts 

The tracts to which the provisions set out m this paragraph 
apply, are all the remaining backward tracts, that is to say — 
In Madras — The Agency ^ftacts 
In Bengal — ^Darjeehng 
In the Punjab — Lahanl 

In Bihar and Onssa — Chota Nagpur, the Santal 

Parganas, and Sambalpur. 

In Assam— All the backward tracts of the province 


Varying Degrees of Modified Exclusion, 

1/2 The different tracts falbng within the category of 
modified exclusion are not, however, all treated m quite the 
same way Darjeeling and Xiahanl are totally excluded in every 
sense, except that the legislatures may frame laws for them 
which may be apphed by executive order The other tracts are 
areas over which the legislatures have further powers They 
vote the necessary expenditure for them , questions may be asked 
about them and subjects relating to them may be discussed In 
e Assam tracts, Chota Nagpur, tfie Santal Parganas and 
bambalpuT, Ministers exercise authority over transferred sub- 
jec 8 In tte other tracts all provincial subjects are reserved 
SB jects But It IS material to note that the Instrument of 
ins ructions to Governors confers a special discretion to protect 
baclnvard classes In Assam advantage has been taken of this 
iscretion to frame rules of bnsmesa rvhich confine the powers 
™ dealing with the backward tracts within very 

narrow limits 


I>aneehnrT''andT't esclnded (except 

proiances'’ legislatures of their 

rcvlK p-’Tfnf, ** impossible to regard the representation as 

•h.j-td m tin ^ J'">ice in the population of the tracts is repro- 
m the electorate only in three constituencies out of nine 
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two of these three, members really representative of the 
aboriginals have been returned at all three general elections 
The other seven are represented at present by members of the 
vezy classes whom the abonginals regard as most hostile to them 
Two seats are also reserved for the representation of the 
abonginals by nomination in the Bihar and Onssa Cotmcil In 
Madras qualified residents of the Agency Tracts vote in the con- 
stitnencies formed out of the three distaicts m which the tracts 
are included The backward tracts of the Presidency are also 
represented by a nominated member The whole of the Assam 
backward tracts (covermg 50,000 square miles and occupied by 
half a milhon full tribesmen) are represented m the provmcial 
legislature by a single nominated member, wbo for a considerable 
penod was a Welsh missionary 
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CHAPTER 8— THE CEHTRAIj LEGISLATTJEE 

173. The Indian Legislature consists of the G-ovemor-Genera] 
and two Chambers, yiz , the Council of State and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly In each of these Chambers the majority ol 
members is elected It is a cimons feature that whereas the 
Government of India Act fixes for the Council of State the 
maximum size (60 members) , which it cannot exceed, it 
fixes for the Legislative Assembly a miniTrinTn membership (140), 
which it must at least contain 

We must now give some description of the composition and 
powers of these two bodies 


The Council of State. 

174 The scheme for the Council of State contamed in the 
Montagu-Cbelmsford Report* differed materially ftom the 
plan ultimately adopted and embodied in the Government of 
India Act The authors of the Jomt Report intended the Council 
of State to be “ the final legislative authority m matters which 
the Government regards as essential and therefore aimed at 
creatmg “ a separate constitutional body, in T\hich Government 
will be able to command a majority ’ ’ Mr Montagu and 

Lord Chelmsfoid disclaimed the intention of instituting a 
complete bi-cameral ^stem, and regarded the Council of State 
rather as & Chamber of Appeal from the refusal of the Lower 
House to pass necessary legislation It would, therefore, have 
p^ormed much the same function as the Grand Committees 
which they proposed for the provinces If the Legislative Assem- 
bly passed such legislation, and the Council of State agreed with 
it, well and good, but if not, the Council of State could still 
be relied on to authorise what was needed Thus, if the Execu- 
tive Government found itself unable to secnre horn the Assembly 
its essential legislation and its supphes, the plan of the Jomt 
Report was to provide “ means, for use on special occasions, of 
placing on the Statute Book, after full pnbhcity and discussion, 
permanent measures to which the majority of members m the 
Assembly may be unwilhng to assent ” + The 
method the) proposed « as that, tf the Legislative Assembly re- 
mdi^nsable meLnre. the Goremor- 
essential to 

after it hid msopd'rt government, and thereupon, 

the B 11 t, “ ae Council of State. 

Ti'Qnt v^h° mtroduced into Parha- 

these lines ^The Jomt Sewf State which followed 

referred, re, eeteathfnIm ?H^?*““4*‘’ Bill was 

’®® plan altoge ther It reported that it did 

T V ^ 277/278 

T Report para 270 ‘ 
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ffi)t ■■ accept the device in the Bill ns drafted, of cnrrvinff govern- 

nL”Snt.veT^ ‘n ‘^ferenoe 

cannot hf »oi t '^tere the latter body 

cannot be got to assent to a law which the Govemor-&eneral 

c* essen .nl, Dnder the sehenie which the ComSe 
LaCtbe procedure, there is no necessity to 

hon government l^ela- 

mnnh cc ® tlieiefore be reconstituted from the commence- 
TTiiw], 41 ^ Second Chamber ” The alternative scheme to 
thft Committee lefeircd nas the plan, now embodied m 
1 jvhich the Governor-Geneisi may certify that it is 
tbnt 0 tranquillity oi interests of Bntish India 

to r, either Chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses 

trne fu’ become law The view of the Joint Committee 

cippTi ^4 ’ '^hile the Go^ernor-Gleneral m Council must in all 
ffly ®^ces be fully empowered to secure legislation required 
discharge of his lesponsibihties, "it is unworthy that 
n ^sponsibihtj'' should be concealed tbiough the action of a 
fhft State specially devised in its composition to secure 

anr poweis " It followed that there was no longer 

reason wfiy the Government should be able to 
t majonty m the Council of State, and the composi- 
^ ° fixed for that body was as follows Out of a 

hsio Dumber of GO, 84 members were to be elected the 
bg nominated, but not more than 20 of these could 

ofScial " members These include such members of the 
Council as arc nominated to be members of 
Upper House (at present two out of the seven) But the Act 
uraios the provision — also to be found in the constitution of the 
ni^ of South Africa — that an Executive Councillor has the 
g t of attending and addressing, though not of voting in, the 
“»>« Chamber also 

The electorate for the Coiiiioil of State has been so framed 
to giY^ Upper House a character distinct from that of the 
Assembly, and indeed the franchise is extremely 
stneted Property qualifications have been pitched so high as 
1 representation of wealthy landowners and mer- 

, previous expeiience in a central or provincial legislature, 

JD the chair of a municipal council, membership of a 
®^®rsity Senate, and similar tests of peisonal standing and 
P^ence m affairs qualify for a vote Electors are foi the 
ost part grouped in eommunal constituencies , thus there is 
member of the Council of State who is elected by the 
Il^mmadane of the Madras Presidency, and tour who are 
-e iu non-Muhammadans of that province The Sil^s 

wS® have a member There is one memto elected 

s general constituency of Burma, and another by the Burma 
,^t>er of Commerce Women ate not entitled to vote at 
*otis to the Council of State, or to offer themselves for 
«n, though it 18 m the power of the Council of Stale to 
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pass a resolntion which would remove both these barriers The 
Council of State sits under a President appointed by the Governor- 
General and continues for five years, unless previously dissolved. 


The Leg^Uve Assembly. 

176. The Legislative Assembly now consists o£ 14S members, 
105 of whom are elected,* while 26 are official members and 14 
are nommated non-officials In this last group are included 
the sole representative of the Depressed Classes, the sole repre- 
sentative of the Indian Christians, and the sole representatiTe of 
the Anglo-Lidiau community. Another nominated non-official 
comes from the Xorth-West Prontier Province, another repre- 
sents labour mterests; and another the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce 


The 26 officials include most of the ilembers of the Govemor- 
General’s Council — the test of the Council are members of the 
Council of State, tfiough, as we have said, the Soufli Afrimo 
precedent is followed and any Executive Councillor can ^eak 
in either Chamber The o&er official members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly are either important members of the Govern- 
ment of India s Secretariat, such as the iliiitary Secretary and 
the Foreign Secretary, or are nominated as representabTes of 
me different provincial Governments These constitute the 
official bloc ” The anthmrs of the Joint Eeporfc attached 
importance to their proposal that “ offi cial members of the 
^sembiy, other than members of the executive government, 
^ould be allowed a free right of speech and vote, except when the 
Government decides that their support is necessary "+ When 
in the nest Part of our Beport, we discuss the actual working 
of the existing consbtubon, it \nll be material to consider how 
far this antiapabon has been reahsed m prachce They went 
^ down that the President of the LesisIatiTe Assembly 
Governor-General. Wc do not 
propose that his choice should be formally limited, but it seems 
present, the President shonld 
r among the officiel members "J This reeom- 
™ t*"® Government of India Art 

the Leffislatwo existence of 

the Aaremblr the President shonld be appointed bv 

tbs ™ de of ®°®*tates a contrast vnth 

Shi? appointment of tbe President of the Gonneil of 
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Sleeted Members of Legislative Assembly. 

177 The elected members of the Legislative Assembly are 
distnbated amongst the provinces m proportions which do not 
appear to bear any close resemblance to the distnbution of popu- 
lation or area, but on a basis which presumably reflects con- 
sideration of the importance of each province The franchise 
baa been arranged on the same hnes as for the provincial councils, 
but with somewhat higher electoral quahflcations Moslems 
have secured separate representation by the creation of con- 
stituencies containing none but Muhammadan voters m all 
lapovinces except Burma Europeans also have separate repre- 
sentation, with one seat m Madras, two m Bombay, three m 
Bengal, and one each m the Umted Provinces, Assam and 
Borina There is no separate European representative from the 
Punjab, Bihar and Onssa, or the Central Provinces The Sikhs 
of the Punjab form two separate constituencies, each returning 
a member 46 out of the 105 seats filled by election are “ non- 
Muhammadan ’* general constituencies, whether rural or ujban, 
1 6 , the electorate excludes Muhammadans, though it includes 
every other sort of quahfied voter ^cept Europeans and Sikhs, 
where those have separate electorates It wiU be appreciated 
that the system of communal electorates involves an overlapping 
the areas of and non-Muhammadan con- 

ahtuencies, with the result that ^e average size of a general 
WDstituency for the Legislative Assembly cannot be reached by 
^viding the total area of the nine provinces by the number of 
membeig returned by such constituencies Indeed, in those 
pJUts of India m which the members of a particular community 
we scattered, the area of the constituency assumes surprising 
proportions The Muhammadan member for the nortjiem part 
the province of Madras sits for an area of 82,950 square miles, 
^kich IS just about the size of Butam The Muhammadan 
“ember for the Central Provinces represents a constituency oi 
nearly equal extent The Muhammadan member for /atna, 
Chota Nagpur and Oiissa ” is supposed to speak for 
spread over an area of 51,950 square miles which is about Jic 
extent of England and Wales Hindu members are m some 
=ases, no better off, the Hindu “ember for ^ cst Punjab, for 

represents non-MuhammadansmbabitmgO. 

and a Sikh member represents Siklis scattered over the 
‘atne huge area 

18 worth noting that, while communai 
Legislative Assembly to the extent we 
00 reservation of seats in " genera! f 

more than one member, such as maintain- ^ 

^rattas m the Bombay Legislative Council or secur. 
^presentation of non-Bnihmins in Madra« 

'^part from tlie general constituencies J ^ , 

^^-Muhamma^an, and the European real- 
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** special *’ constituencies for landowners and for Indian com- 
merce. Thus, the Madras landholders elect to one seat, so do 
the Bengal landholders, the landholders of the United Provinces, 
of the Pnnjab, of Bihar and Onssa, and of the Central Pro- 
vinces The Smd Jagirdars and Zemindars hold another seat 
m rotation with the Gujerat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, 
BO that alternate Assemblies contain a representative of land- 
owners either from the northern or the more southern part of 
the Bombay Presidency One member represents Madras 
Indian Commerce, and another the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, whose headquarters are in Bombay Another seat 
alterliates between the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the 
A hm edabad Millowners’ Association , and yet another passes in 
rotation among three Indian commercial associations in Bengal, 
viz , the Bengal Kational Chamber of Commerce, the Manvan 
Association, and the Bengal Mahajan Sabha Burma sends 
aree non-European members to the Assembly, and these, with 
the European already mentioned, are the sole representatives 
(apart from the nommated officml) of that vast and distant 
country Delhi Province and A|mer-Merwara both have one 
member 

^^^^position of the Council of State anff I;egislatave 
Assembly is given in tabular form on the following pages 
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Piaancm! Powers. 

179 The financial povers of the Indnn Legi'laturc mil be 
dealt with more fully in Part V of tins lo'ume, but it 
will be convenient to state here that c^pendlturc on the follow 
ing heads is authorised by the Governor-General in Council 
without being voted — 

(i) uterest and gmfeing fond charges on loons , 

{«) expeiditnre of Trhich the amoimt i? jpresenbed hr o- under onv la'!^ i 
(ui) Salaries and pensions paj able to or to the depend-nts o' — 

(a) pesons appointed bj op wi'b the approval of His ilajcstr or bv 
the Sectary of State m Cotmcil 
{h) chief commssioncrs and jndie^ coroimigione-s ; 

(c) persons appointed before the 1st da\ of April, 1924, hr the 
Govemor-Gcnercl m Conscil or bye local govemment to smees or posts 
classified by rales tmder the Act es mpenor services or posts ; rad 

(iv) Sums payable to any person who is or Lta been in the anl semee of 
the Cnnm m India under any order of the Sccrc*aiT of State in Cbuncii, of 
the Govenior-General in CoimciL or of a governor, made upon 'in cppcal 
made to bun m pursuance of rales mnHe under the Act 

(v) espenditnre classified by the ©"xier of the Govcnior-Gcneral in Council 
as — 

(a) ecclesiastical, 

(&) pohtical , 

(ej defence. 

Under the last head nearly the whole of the Armv expenditure 
IS ** non-Toted/’ but the charges for the cinJ secretariat of the 
Army Department are not included in the classification Apart 
from this it has become usual for tbe Tremor-General to give 
directions which enable Army expenditure as a whole to be 
diEcnsHed by the Legislative Assembly, though no Tofe on it 
^n be taken The classification of certain expenditure as 
pohticai ’ results in excluding from the rote of tbe l/egisla- 
tire Assembly the expenses of the department which is con- 
cerned with the relations between the Crown and the Indian 
States 


^ regards votabie expenditnre tbe demands for grants are 
^omitted to the Legislanve Assembly alone, though the annual 
a emeui of estimated revenue and expenditnre is presented 
sun taneonsly m both chambers, and m both the same discus- 
aon of mam pMaples is permitted. The Pinance Bill, which 
■iinn rtatutorr autbon^ for most of the central taxs- 

dealm^S-t Houses, which have equal power in 

Tj-t Assembly, however, can grant or with- 

Leg^ative Assembly dedmes to vote a 
emnov-pr^S + S.’ Governor-General m Council is 

has bEPT> ^ satisfied that the demand which 

bihties- -iTi^ tb? ^ ®s^tial to the discharge of his responsi- 
tbe deroand Govermnent of India acts as though 

The of ^ of the Legislative Assembly. 

is usually called^ Govraor-General in Council 

restoration of a rejected demand for 



i8i Kelalions between Uie two Houses, 

3° different in complexion are bound, on 
seebe in mow, and the Government of India Act 

diiTcj^,,- metliods for avoiding or composing such 

ton .„} ^ three means devised by the Act, or by statu- 

Joint Committees, Joint Confeiences, 
‘’■fferenr' ^i^'ngs The first is a means of forestalling 
^dophoi expediting tlie passage of a particular Bill The 

chajjjij * procedure requires a foimal resolution m each 

and each nominates an equal number of members 
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The second means is to be used \rlieii a difference of opinion 
has ansen At a Joint Conference each chamber 3S represented 
by an equal number of members, but no decision is taken The 
results of a Conference are to be looked for in the subsequent 
proceedings of either or both chambers The case is different 
\rhere the third means is adopted- Where the ongmating and 
the reTismg chambers have failed to reach agreement within 
SIS months of the passing of the Bill by the onginatmff chamber, 
it rests with the ^vemor-General, m his discretion, to con\ene 
a Joint Sitting of both chambers, at which those present 
^hberate and rote upon the Bill in the shape given to it b) 
me onginatmg House, and on the outstanding amendments 
j^e decision there taken is deemed to be the decision of both 
chambers This method of composing differences is more 
suited to general legislation than to Pinance Bills, for it may 
months have elapsed since the passage 
of ae BiU m the ongmating chamber In practice, howe\er. 
It nas never been employed for either purpose 
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CHAPTEB 9 —THE CENTEAL GOVEENMENT 

182 The Central Government is the Governor-General in 
Council Thero is no statutoiy limit to the number of members 
of the Governor-General’s Council, there are, in fact, now seven 
such members, as follows — 

Army Member (the Commander-in-Chief) 

Home Member 
Fmance Member 
Law Member 
Commerce hfember 

Member in charge of Bducation, Health and Lands 
Member in charge of Industnes and Laboui 


Composition of the Executive Council 

183 The Gommander-m-Chief, besides contioUmg Army 
Headquarters, is in charge of a cml depaitment called the Army 
Department, which performs functions roughly analogous to those 
of the civil secretariat of the Secretary of State for War m this 
country. Its Secretary is also nommated to be an oJEficial 
member of the Central Legislature The Home Department 
deals with the AH-Xndia civil services, and with such subjects 
as pohee, and prisons, and judicial matters so far as these subjects 
ate the concern of the Central Go^rnment It imtiates legisl^ 
tion in the sphere of both civil and criminal law and controls 
administration of such subjects, so far as the Central Government 
18 concerned In areas outside the mne provinces it exercises a 
direct junsdiction ; within these areas its departmental control 
IS made effective through the (Jovemor in Council s \ 
IB also the department which has geneial ® 

affairs and the oversight of internal politics The Law 
IB the head of the Legislatiye Departe^nt and is reegm^le 
for the drafting of Governinenl Bills He s ™ Officer 

ment on man/ legal questions but does not, like a Law Offi^r 
m Britain, condnet any Government caaea m 
to the cJmmeioe Department, the Memb« is m 

charge of the Bailway Departorat f sducLon, 

orgameation knoyra as the Bailway Board The Bnuca™ 

Health and Lands Department forests faimne-relief, 

subjeote as local government, j admiuatration end 

etc , so far as these things questions concerning 

msponsibihty, and, m addition, deals wi q Emnirc The 
fee position of Indians m offiCT ^cemf itself with 

Offi« and" 

mie Viceroy himself Mis §" each 

Pohtical Department There k a Secretary to 

^the two" branches, who - one or other 

Government and sits as a nomm 
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House of the Central Legislature The Foreign branch con- 
ducts external affairs and relations with frontier tribes, the 
Pohtical branch has charge of relations with the Indian States , 
and its organisation has been already described in an earlier 
chaptei * 

It will be seen, therefore, that, while there are seven Eseca- 
tive Counciilois, there are nme central departments 
184 The Members of the Govcinoi-Ginerars Council are 
appointed by warrant under the Boyal Sign Manual The only 
prosision in the Government of Inia Act as to their qualifica- 
tions 18 that thiee of them must be persons who have been for at 
least ten jears in the seivice of the Crown m India, and one 
must be of uot less than ten years’ standing as a barrister of 
England or Ireland, or as a member of the Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland, oi as a pleader of an Indian High Court In 
practice, out of the six members other than the Commandei-in- 
Chief, three are Indians "We have already stated that each of 
the Executne Councillors is a member of one or other chamber 
of the Indian Legislature, and has also the right of attending m, 
and addressing, the chamber to which he does not belong "But 
Exccutue Councillors are necessarily oflScial members of the 
Legislature , if a non-official member, whether elected or 
nomin.Ued, were to become a Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council, Ins seat in the diamber to which he belonged would 
become ^aca^t and have to be refilled, while the Executive 
•Councillor ie)oined the Legislature in another capacity 

Constitution^ Position ol Government of India. 

185 It \m 11 be appreciated, of course, that the Government of 
India, ill Its relation to the legislature to which its Members 
belong, differs altogether from the Governments of the provinces 
Bo diMsion of functions has been imposed on the Government 
of India, and none of its Members are constitutionally “respon- 
sible ” to the Central Legislature No vote of that Legislature 
can bring about a cliange in its composition, though we shall 
take occasion latei on to point out how considerable an mfluence 
the Legislature is able to exercise on its pohey 

The design of the constitution of the Government of India 
IS indicated in the third formula of the Montagu-Ghelmsford 
Jlcpnit t That formula laid down that it “ must remam wholly 
iCiponMble to ParliaTncnt ” In all essential matters its own 
uulhonij , sale for its accountability to Parliament, remains mdis- 
put ihle The superintendence, direction, and control of the civil 
mil Ian goiernmeiit of India are lested in the Goiernoi- 
VTon.nl in Council, bill he is required to paj due obedience to 
Ml T'lih orders as he inaj receive from the Secretary of State 
In thcon, therefore, the Government of India 

I 1 ‘idiordunlc official ememment under His Majesty’s 
TO ' niii« n tnondi m actual practice th is relation of agency is 

yu Ptf-on inn IDO See abo%e,x.-ini 130 
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Meetings of Govemor-Cxeneral's Council, 

188 At meetings of the Govemor-Generars Council, if the 
Governor-General himself is present, he presides In his absence, 
his place is taken by the Member of his Executive Council whom 
he has appomted to be its Vice-President At any meeting of 
his Council the Governor-General, or other person presiding, 
and one other Member (not being the Commander-in-Chief) 
form a gtionim sufficient for the exercise of all the functions of 
the Government of India All orders of the Governor-General 
in Ckiuncil are signed by a Secretary to the Government of India 
If a diSerence of opinion anses at a meetmg of the Govemor- 
Generars Council, the decision of the majority is binding, and, 
if the Members are equally divided, tfie Governor-General, or 
other person presiding, has a second or casting vote But if 
what IS proposed conflicts with the new of the Governor-General 
as to what is essential for the Kifety, tranquilhty, or mterests of 
British India, he may, on his own authority and responsibility, 
over-rule the decision, in which case any two Members of the 
dissentient majority may ask that the matter be reported to the 
Secretary of State and that the report may be accompanied by 
copies of any minutes made fay Members of the C!ounaI 

In practice, the Govemor-Generars Council meets at short 
intervals, and all the most important decisions of the Government 
of India axe made by it There are naturaUy many other matters 
which are decided and disposed of in the diiterent departments, 
which have be hin d them the authority of the whole Government 
One of the Members of Government, who sits in the Legislative 
Assembly, acts as leader of the House, tins duty usually falls 
to the lot of the Home Member 
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CHAPTEE 10.— THE VIGEEOT AND GOVEENOE- 
GENEEAIi 

189 In previous chapters some reference has of necessity 
been made to the special powers, functions and duties of the 
Governor-General, or Viceroy as he is alternatively called It 
IS convenient however to reassemble them here and to give a 
brief sketch of the working of the high office which is filled by 
the representative of the ICing-Emperor 
Appomted from among the most prominent pubhc men in 
Great Britain, and usually discharging his task for a period of 
five jears, the Gk)vernoi-GeneiaI occupies the most responsible, 
as it is the most picturesque and distenguished, office in the over 
fieas service 6f the British Ciown * Eor, while his activities 
comprise all the social and benevolent obligations of the 
Governor-General m the self-governmg Dominions, there rests 
upon the Governor-General of Ihdia a direct personal share in 
the main burden of government, such as pei tains to no other 
representative of the Sovereign withm the Empire Formerly, 
the Goveinor-General could not leave India during his term 
of office By an amendment of the Statute, made in 1924, he 
roAy now be granted leave of absence once, but not more than 
once, and (unless special reasons require it) for not more than 
four months 
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assent of his CJouncil, restore grants refused by the Assembly, 
he can on his sole initiative authorise such expenditure as he 
thinks to be necessary foi the safety or tranqmlhty of Bntish 
India or any part thereof He may withhold his assent to any 
Bill, cential or provincial, or reserve such Bill for His Majesty’s 
pleasure He has, in edition, powers in an emergency, without 
consulting the Legislature, to legislate by ordinance having 
effect for not mote than six months 


The previous sanction of the Govemor-G-enerBl is required 
for the introduction of certain classes of Bills, both in the central 
and provincial legislatures It is for him to decide what items 
of central expenditure fall withih the non-votable categones 
On him, too, falls the dnty of nominating a number of official 
and non-official members to the Cential Legislature 


191 These are the principal legal powers residing in the 
Governor-General, but no mere hst of powers can convey the 
full impoitance of his office or the lange of his individual 
authority The course of Indian politics is profoundly affected 
by his personality and induence By the use of mterviews and 
conversations and by his constant personal intervention many a 
political cnsia is averted, and resort to his legal prerogatives ie 
often thereby made unnecessary Only four times since thj 
Beforms has the Viceroy’s power of certification been made usi 
of, and never yet has the premature dissolution of the Ijidiar 
Le^slature been required Very few days pass without visits bj 
leading men m pubhc life to the Governor-General, and everj 
pave pohtical event comes under his notice and study H( 
takes wcasional opportunities of laying his views before the 
Oeotral Legislature by direct address Purtfiermore he is ii 
constant communication with the Governors of provinces, ant 
DO new ^hey of any importance is ever embarked upon bj 
tiiem \Mthout their consultation with, and the general con 
currence of, the Governor-General 


Viceroy’s Belations with Lidian Princes. 

pohtical responsibihties reBbn{ 
on the Governor-General’B sbonlders in ootmeotion mth 

the direct 

countrii's nn i^^^r of India with foreign 

It IS a various Indian States 

otSce that tfis wnfidence felt in the GoTernor-General’s 

before the Biitli.r'p Pnnees should so strongly desire (as stated 
“bmuiih th^ Gme™“^‘‘‘®®’.‘^ “i direct relation- 

V )th the Gmcrnnr r himself rather than, as hitherto, 

‘'’® ^dian States, though 
n Sn^orn of tbl “f I”dia, are really 

noninl conditions the™ ,'”® ^’ccroy And though undei 
of Imlr m the internal '“‘c-ference by the Government 
internai affairs of the Indian States, yet m 
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ases of grave misgovernmeut or internal political trouble, when 
leed for interfeience by the Suzerain Powei occasionally anses, it 
6 upon the Governor-General hnnselfthattheactualreaponsibility 
ests foi initiating and carxjing tfirough such action as may be 
squired The Viceroy is the link between British India and 
he Indian Princes , in tHis connection ceiemonial visits and 
lersonal interviews take up much of his time , and at the anTni^il 
session of the Chamber of Piinces it falls to him to preside 

His Eesponsibility to the Secretary ol State. 

193 The Governor-General is at all times in intimate relation 
ffid consultation with the Secretarj' of State for India, keeping 
hiu fully informed of Indian events through regulai correspond- 
2nce both by letter and cable And apart from this peisonal 
Mrrespondence and the lelationship which it marks, section 
30 of the Government of India Act requires the Governor- 
general in Council to pay due obedience to all such oiders 
as he may receive from the Secietaiy of State, and thus, 
j>} the exercise of the poveis of control over Indian finance, 
legislation and administration mheient in the Secretary 
w State, the supervision of the Biitish Parliament over Indian 
jnairs is secured We need not deal further with this matter 
hwe, as it forms the subject of the following chapter 
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CHAPTEE U.— ms I^T)IA OFFICE 

194 In ChaJjter 5 of this Part of our Eeport we have descnbed 
the powers and responsibilities, in relation to the govemment 
of lodia which were transferred to Indian legislatures by the 
Goremment of India Act of 1919 and the rules made under 
It Outside the field of administration so transferred the 
responsibihtv of Parliament for the good government of 3hiia 
remains unimpaired. 

The Secretary ol State for India 

195. The oSce of Secretary of State for India and the 
Council of India were created by the Act of 1S5S, when 
there passed to them the authority formerly exercised by 
the Board of Control under Pitt’s Act of 17S4, as well 
as tne functions of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, The Secretary of State for India, a 
member of the Cabinet is the immediate agent of Parliament 
for the discharge of its responabihties in Indian afiairs, and the 
Government of India Act prescribes his powers and so defines 
the region within which he may be held to account by Parha- 
ment. The Secretary of State is authonsed by the Act to 
fiupenniend, direct and control all acts, operations and concerns 
which relate to the government or the revenues of India , and 
the Governor-General, and throngh him the provincial Govern- 
ments, are required to pay due obedience to the orders of the 
Secretary of State The <^aui of constitutional responsibility is, 
however, comphcated by the existence of the Council of India, 
which IS associated with the Secretary of State in his dunes 
and which has independent powers m certain important matters 


The CoancU of India, 

196 The Council consists of from S to 12 membera; they 
^ Secretary of State for a term of five years 

and naif of them must be persons who have bne and recent 
experience of India A member of tlie Council can only be 
removed from his office by His Alajesty on an addr^s of both 
oases of Parhament Short of this drasnc step, the Council is, 
to exercise its separate powers, which 
descnbed below, independently not only of the Secretary 
of btate but of Parhament. 

Council are conferred by vanous sec- 
cmrPTiPA of India Act, which require the con- 

^ of the votes at a meetmg of Council for 

5 the^ Ae mo=-t Hnportant 

revenue appropnations of any part of the 

(h) the maVm, of expenitnre of Indian rerennes, 

the ^ the pnrpo.ea of the Act, and {c> 

femets and m matters connected with the tatil 

tma. in parttcnlar, regnUting the general conditions 
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under \Nliicb the uioic luiportaut o&ciais sei\e The last pro- 
vision secuies that the consent of a majoiity of the Council 
of India IS necessary to any change in the position or condi- 
tions of emplojinent of mcmbcis of the piincipai services Out- 
side the field covered b} these special piovisions the Secretaiy 
of State has pouer to direct the mnnnei in which the busmess 
of ihe Secretaiy of State in Council or the Council of India 
shall be transacted, and any order made or act done in accord- 
ance \Mth such ducction is treated as being an older of the 
Secretary' of State in Council The effect of this provision is 
that (except on umtlcis foi which a majority of the votes of 
the Conned is leqiiircd by the Act; the Secretary of State is free 
to lay before it or to withhold from it at his discretion any 
uiaUer arising for decision 


Superintendence, Bireetion and Control. 

197 The generality of the Secietary of State’s powers of 
superintendence, direction and coutiol and of the Council’s con- 
trol o\cr the expenditure of the le^enucs of India is, of course, 
restricted by the dc\olutioii of authority made under the Act of 
1919 It wdf be lemernbered (see paiagiaph 186 above) that the 
supervision of the Governor-General in Council over tiansferred 
subjects was restricted by rule for certain specified purposes A 
corresponding rule made under section 19A of the Act prescribes 
that the powers of superintendence, direction end control vested 
lu the Secretaiy of State and the Secretary of State in Council 

the Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, be 
exercised for ceitain puiposes only, viz —to safeguard central 
subjects, to decide questions arising between tw’O provinces 
which have failed to agree, to safeguard Imperial interests, to 
uetermine the position of the Government of India in resj^ 
^ questions arising between India and other parts of e 
Empire, and to safeguard the exeicisc of powers and dufaes 
imposed upon the Secretary' of State or the Secretary of State 
m Council by certain sections of the Act The effect is, broa y, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament are not concerned 
with the administration of transferred subjects 

Limitation on Council's Pinancial Control 

198 The change m the Council’s financial control ^ less 

J*mple, and it is necessary to set out in some mialified 

? which the generality of its financial pow ers has ^ 

As a prehmmary, it should be made dear that 
as had any power of initiating action or espgi > State 
^“sider pioVosals put befort it by f to a 

^her. Its decisions in matters of expenditoe 
statutory provision that “ the revenues of ” 

6 apphed for the purposes of the govemmen repellm'^ 

section 22 eecSres that, except for 
^*nal invasion of His Majesty’s ._5 earned on 

®^ennes cannot be expended on nubtary p 
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be}ond the external frontiers of India without the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament 


199 The mle made under section 19 a, which has been referred 
to above, withdrew from the control of the Council of India 
practicallj the whole of expenditure on transferred subjects ra 
the provinces In the reserved field (subject to a broad 
delegation of control to provincial Governments which wiU 
be dealt nith m Part HI)* the consent of the Council to 
expenditure is still required But its consent does not authorise 
notable expenditure, it is in effect no more than an authority 
to the provincial Government to seek the approval of its legislative 
council, mth which, subject to certification, the last word rests 
0\er 7iQn-votabh expenditure the control of the Conndl remains 
constitutionally unrestricted, though, as has been said, it is 
subject in practice to wide delegation to authorities in Inia 
The CouDcirs control over expenditure by the Central Govern- 
ment IS similar to its powers m relation to the reserved subjects 
in the provinces A great part o! the expenditure of the 
Central Goiernment is non-votable — consistmg as it does largely 
of defence and debt charges There as, therefoie, an this im' 
portant region no question of a division of contiol between the 
Council and the Assembly, the former is still the ponshtutional 
authority for expenditure 


Composition of the Present Council, 
present there are ten members of the Council of India. 
Of these, six are retired members of the Indian Civil Service, 
one is the Chairman of one of the great British banks, one was 
a nieraber of the Bntish commercial commumty of Calcutta, 
w hicii be represented for some time in the Assembly, and two are 
inuiaii gentlemen who haxe taken o prominent part in Indian 
^liuti. Of the SIX CiMl Service members, one was Home 
luembcr of the Goiemment of India, one has been Goxemor 
of n piownce, three have held high office in the financial, politi- 
cal ana foreign depaitments of the service, and one has been a 
Judge of a Provincial High Court The last is an Indian 
urmnan i , the Coancil also contains a Geneml Officer of the 
ludnn .Vnnj ^ho has held high command in India 

working, the Council is divided up into committees 
^or d(riSn“ *-n ^ divisions of the subjects coming up 

mf-m. questions are discussed very fully at 

mt imj^s of the,e committees and often in preliminary written 
rmrn Dormallj once a week All the 

o" if'® opportumty before the meeting of the Council 

1 M 111 rolmant to questions coming up for decision, 

Ar i[ -n.. tn* taken If there is a difference of 

tJjrt r'ln^ Council If, as is general, 

il of tL n oue or more committees, 
J .1 of the Counuljisjis^ registered without debate 

• v-if pi*a ft/jr ' ' ' 
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APPENDIX V 


Note on the Bostory of Separate Muhammadan Eepresentatiou. 

1 If the present situation ib to be understood, it is essential 
to ha^e some knowledge of the events which have led up to it. 
We, therefore, propose to give in this Appendix a short account 
of the history of communal representation, so far as the 
Muhammadan commumty is concerned, up to the time of the 
passing of the Government of India Act, 1919 


2 The Indian Councils Act of 1892, and the regulstions made 
under it, provided that the Government should nominate to the 
coQuciis persons selected bj important pubhc bodies, such as 
nmmcipahties, district boards, universities and associations of 
merchants, etc The object was that “ each important class 
shall have the opportunity of making its views known in 
council by the mouth of some member specially acquainted with 
them ”* Directions were given that representation should be 
provided for ceitain classes and interests, among which the 
Muhammadans were named , but the regulations did not confer 
the light of selection upon any community, and it was left to 
the Governor or X/iautenant-Govemor, after various bodies 
mentioned above had made tbeir dioice, to fill the nominated 
Mats not held by officials in such a maimer as would, in his 
opinion, secure a fair representation of the claims of the different 
comniumties 


s 14 was not until the Mortey-Jitmto refonns, wbtob were &st 
dieouased jn 1906 and were embodied in the Indian CoiinciJs Act 
of 1909. that the principle of “parate representation for 
Muhammadans was first adopted In 1906 a Commi 
tie Viceroy's EaecutiTC Council bad been formed to 
oeeessity for further refonns. and a deputato^^ 

oa by H H the Aga Khan, waited on the V.cemy 
to put forward tte -news of the 

^he deputation made a strong claim for commu P , 
bon, m the event of the principle of elation ^ere 

this claim on certain grounds /emends ou 

as they became the starting point foi all subs q 
™a part of the Muhammadans 

(1) In the whole of India the Muhammaj"^ "fat 
to between a fifth and a quarter of the pop 

tune 62 millions out of 294 millions Hindus 

(2) The percentage fo 

really larger than was usually "ts Hindus 

cation of the depressed classes and a no^ihtion wis 

, (8) The importance of the ” ^rriten (be 

shown by the fact tluit number ^ 

population of any first 

Government of India Despatch of 26 lb October, qnolod in 
para 227. 
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(4) The polirical importance of the commnmtj and its 
contnbntion to linpeiial defence entitled it to a larger repre- 
sentation than that based on numbers alone 

(5) Prenons representation had been inadequate and the 
persons nominated not always acceptable to the community 

(6) With joint electoral bodies only Muhammadans 
sympathetic to the Hindus would ever be elected 


They demanded therefore — 

(z) Communal representation m accordance with their 
numerical strength social position and local influence, on 
district and mumcipal boar^ 

(u) An assurance of Muhammadan representation on the 
governing bodies of universines 

(m^ Cnmmnnal representation on provincial councils, elec- 
tion being bv special electoral colleges composed of Muham- 
madan landlords lawy^, merchants, and representatives 
of other important interests, umversity graduates of a 
certain standing and members of district and mnincipal 
boards 

(iv) The number of Muhammadan representatives m the 
Imperial Legislative Council should not depend on their 
numerical strength, and Muhammadans should never be id 
an ineSectiTe mmoniy They should be elected as far as 
possible (as opposed to b^g nominated), election being 
by special Mu hamm adan colleges composed of landowners, 
lawyers, merchanrs, members of provmcial couucils, fellows 
of univeraties, etc 


Lord Miuto s reply is recognised as the first offidal acknow- 
edgment oi the Muhammadan claim for separate representation 
IS still looked upon by Muhanunadans as a definite pledge, 
ihe most important passage in this reply was as follows — 

The pith of ycHa address, as I understand it, is a Mflim that under anv 
r^^tat^Trfietherxt affects a immicmaLtVOT a district hoard 
to mtnJance or increase an 
« ft ^I^iWnadan conunnnitr shonld be represented 

th-,* if be oil Tt 'll, return a Mpl^aTnm*l^»vl candidate and 

odj- be et the eaenSee of eueh a candi- 
imald m BO ■miT ^ niajoiilv opposed to his commnnr^ irhein he 

be estimated ^ ^ lastly dam that your poabon dbcrald 

i* ^ numerical strength, bit in to the 

Se ^7^ o^^nuty and the Eerrica it has rendered to 

me Please do not mistmdeistaiid 

commnnities can be ^ means the representsbon of 

to be that aav ^ ^ oonvmeed as I beliere you 

tftiscHfi-oos fadme tpb.r.b ”I^®tofaou m idja would be doomed to 
««idl<S3 of the bdifils end^ S* grtobag a personal enf ra nc h isement 

r^poLt an o- tli ^ communities compoamg the 


a? already weroy s Executive Council which, 

MLliammadans hitherto qneshon decided that 

had not been snffciently represented. 
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either id quautaty or quabtj , in the piovincial counciU, and pro- 
posed, m addition to seats which might be secured by Muham- 
madans in the course of competition with others as selected 
representatives of local bodies, the reservation of seats to be 
filled by representatives elected by separate Muhammadan 
electorates The Committee suggested as electoral qualifications 
die payment of land revenue or income tax or the possession of a 
university degree In the Impenal Legislative Council of 46 
seats, the Committee proposed to allot four seats specially to 
Muhammadans, of which two were to be filled by nommation 
by the Viceroy and two by election from the provmces The 
electorate was to be composed of tbe Muhammadan non-ofScial 
proTincial councillors, jMubammadan fellows of umveraties and 
Muhammadans paying income tax or land revenue above a 
certain figure 

These proposals were accepted by the Government of India 
Before a final decision, however, was taken, the provincial 
Governments were asked for their views and instructed to con- 
salt with important local bodies and representative individuals 
of various classes 

The provincial Governments reported favourably on the 
scheme, though some of them were doubtful as to the 
^visabihty of organising separate Muhammadan electorates 
Government of India, therefore, suggested that, while such 
electorates should be organised wheie possible, in other cases 
wpresentatives might be diosen by the local Muhammadan 
Association, and where neither of these courses was possible, 
recourse should be had to nomination 


5 The Secretary of State (Lord Morley), in a Despatch of 
27th November, 1903, accepted the principle of Becui^ 
aaeqoate Muhammadan representation, but expressed doubts 
as to the suggestion for separate Muhammadan electorates, 
Wly because of difficulties of oiganisation m provinces wh^e 
we community was thinly scattered, and partly because toe 
proposal would give Muhammadans a double rote, one 
selection of representatives from local bodies, etc , and another 
w a communal constituency , . 

Se proposed, therefore, for the consideration of toe (^vein- 
®«;t of India, a system of reservation of seats to be 
^ foHows In euoh electoral area, an electoia^ 
astabhshed, the members of -which were 
e^d in communal proportions (that is to say, a 
^amdns and Mnhammadana corresponding to the nnmen^ 
of these eornmnnitiee in the area eonceme© by a jomt 
fWorate composed of anhstantial landoivnem P^3™g 
^onnt of land revenne members of mral or ^b-amsiona 
^«ds. members of ©start boards and “"“Tt 

^rations These electoral colleges wonld, m “ 

representatives to the pmnneial ‘^vtorS 

free to vote for any ean*date. but the seats having been 
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prenonsly allotted on a communal basis Serious objection, 
however, was taken to tins proposal by the Muhammadan com- 
muniiy, and on 27th Januaiy, 1909, a deputation of the All- 
Ihdia Muslim League, headed by the late Mr Ameer Ah (after- 
wards the Eight Hon Sit Ameer Ah), interviewed the Secretaij 
of State to protest against it The members of the deputation 
insisted that joint electorates would not select Muhammadans 
who would satisfactonty represent their community, and also 
protested against Moslem representation being fixed on a popu- 
lation basis, urging that this did not give due weight to the 
pohtical and military importance of their community Their 
aim may be given in Mr Ameer All’s own words “ We there- 
fore submit, as a standard of adequate representation, that the 
number of Muhammadan members on the several councils 
shomd be so fixed that, if the Muhammadans were to join a 
certam number of what may be called ' non-partisan ' members, 
^ support on any particular question, the issue 

may be decided accordingly As a result of this opposition the 
proposal was subsequently dropped 

regulations made 

5h?r f Government of India's 
(which was supported by Mr Gokhale) of giving 
Muh^adans serrate electorates, while retammg their nght 
Drowned “ electorates This ^phed to sU 

council,* except the Punjab 
excent protection was not considered necessary) and 

‘™e was almost entirely 
posed of electorates were com- 

palities and “embers of grouped munici- 

merce so and Chlmbm of Com- 

X^’hand L “ was almost entirely indirect On the 
by wav of ' electorates operated 

a^franohisobtMd in*thrm*^ ™ temfonal constituencies, with 
This contxaL-e^SMcSlv^h”.”? property qualifications 

Sideiable resentment m ^ ^^e^e rote— aroused con- 

obtained br Muhammllri separate representation 

seats, one L each of “t?*® Impenal Conncil was fire 

Provinces and one for Ibh?* one for the United 

eouncils, Madras and Onssa In the provmcial 

members, Bombay Bibar^''^> Muhammadan 

lour each Z °"®®®' 

proposed by the GovernieZ^f “'"®®®® *^® ®®“"®® 

questSi M’roiZnal'renre‘''*^'^“‘° rotonns as they agect the 

“ roma S ‘'®^® t»“ts must be borne 

yr ’ ^ m erely a further apphcation 

legislabro cotmeawn- 1 . . 

ftormcea until 1914 

"'Tiris general f ^ mdirecfc by a body'of 

oned in larour of dnect ®Jectorab^ bnt this was a^'fer- 

on as in other provinces 
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of the principle of roprc'^ent'ilion b^ classes and interests, the 
prcnoiis nrmngcmcnt«j not haxintr been satisfactory Secondly, 
the poblicnl imporlnncc of ttic commiinilv earned greater weight 
tlian it« numerical «5ticngth in fixing the extent of the repre- 
sentation to be granted And tliirdK the rcconstniction of the 
eoiincilf nas not intended a step in the direction of the estab- 
lishment of pirhr»nient'irj coxernment in India In Lord 
^^or1ey's fiinou'? p}ii.’«c Jf it conhl be said that this chapter 
■»f reforms led direetlx or indircclh to tlic c'^tablishraent of a 
^irliamcniarx jn Indio, I for one xxould have nothing to 

lo xxilh It ’* 


8 Political thought in India, lionexcr. did not remain station- 
n at thi** point, but, under the inflnencc of ideas evoked by 


;n jjiaia, nowvvci. uiu 

point, but, under the influence of ideas evoked by 
he unr, advanced tmxard*! a dc‘?»ie for greater unity Under 
hi« impetus 39 member*; of the Imperial Legislative Council 
iresented in October. 1030, to the new Vicero} (Lord Cheims- 
ord) a mcmorandtim on post-war reforms, in the course of 
‘hich an adjuctnienl of representation between Hindus and 
loslems was proposed TIic^'C 19 members included representa- 
I'es of both Hindu and Muhammadan opinion and th^ 
memorandum xxaq accepted with xome modifications alike hy the 
n^ian Congrees and bv the AIMndin Muslim League, both 
f '^vlnch held their annual conference in Lucknow in Hecemper 
( that year Tlie Bchcmc as a whole became known as the 
Congress League Scheme,'* and the agreement it 
stween the two communities was called the Lucknow Pact 

Eighteen montlie later, the Montagu-Chelrosfora 
'cted the Congress League Scheme to a close “ ^ , 

Kaminahon,* and gave reasons why it 
le general constitutional problem But the part , . 

hich dealt with Moslem representation had “ ® , 

^n and eiercisod a oonsidciable influence on the vi LjiBme 
’this point in the Joint Report i It rs thiS part of 
hich is now commonly referred to as t , 

provided for direct election to the provina for 

I ^ssibJe on a temtonal basis, and for 

lahammadans who would, however, cease nmnortion of 
ectorafes as well. It laid down H^am but 

uhammadan seats in all provincial c^nci s geparata 

dodmg the Punjab and the Central in 

presentation bad not previoudy xv„*. ,g say, m 

council was decided on an where the Muham- 

ownees. auch as Bengal and the Punjab, ^^^“eeive 
B^ans formed a majoiity of *6 population, 7 inetify, 

'ghtly less than their proportion of pop^ation i 

‘“le in other provmcls. where Muhammadans w^ 
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labourer is often a depressed dass man, frequently migrafoiy 
and always poor, and therefore largely fails to qualify for the 
rote Another result of the tmdWuted property qualification is 
that the Punjab Ijand Alienation Act — the Act which precludes 
members of non-agncultural tnbes from ousting members of 
agricultural tnbes from their land — ^haa a discriniinatory effect on 
the enfranchisement of various classes Agam, junior members 
of undivided Hindu famihes, however high their standing and 
education, often have Ho property and pay no qualifying tax in 
their own ngbt, and are thus excluded 
The Joint Select Committee recommended that there should 
be no alteration in the franchi^ (apart from its possible exten- 
sion to women) for the first fen years Otherwise it is possible 
that defects m the present electoral rules which mighf be 
removed without altering the general scheme of qualifications, 
might have been remedied already We refer to such cases as 
the total exclusion of Punjab tenants — a. class tilling nearly half 
the cultivated area of the province — of the under-tenants in 
Bengal and the (Central Provinces, and of the milhon employees 
in the Assam tea-gardens 

PiopOTtion of XUiteiate Voters 
204 If education be the best test of capacity to use 
vote, the present franchise seems largely to fail to take advantage 
of the mateniil available Smce the percentage in 1921 of the 
adult male literates in the electoral areas of the Governors’ 
proMuces, except Burma, was 10 7, and the percentage 
of adult males with the vote is smaller — 10 4 in the same area, 
9 7 in Bengal and 12 4 in the United Provinces— it might be 
expected that mo*»t voters would be literate So far as figures 
are Q\ailable, this does not seem to be so It is certainly the 
ca'se that large numbers of voters are ilhferafe, or vote as such 
There are no complete records, but a careful estimate made in 
Bengal at the elections of 1926 showed that m the rural con- 
etitncncjcs half the Muhammadans and one-tbird of the Hmdus 
who voted were illiterate The only other province that has 
pmvided us with figures on the point is the Umted Provinces 
Vk e ’re infonued that practicallj all district officers in that area 
,iri» agreed that the great zaajonty of voters are illiterate,* and 
the nrtml j>ercent?ge is put as high as 90 in some cases, and 
^ Morn lower than 70 "We, therefore, have the anomalous 
^ large proportion of the electors ore illiterate, 
'U.'ongh the total number of registered electors is less than 
ih“ o -dnlt mile literates recorded in the census Assum- 
nj t *\t t ii, censjs figures are accurate it seems to follow that 
*t ^ ^ literates who foil to qualify ofi 
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Distribution of Constituencies. 

205 The planning of constituencies for the provincial legisla- 
tures has, so far as the iDa]onty communities are concerned, 
been not unsatisfactory The basis adopted for rural areas was 
the district, only exceptionally large and populous distncts being 
subdivided to foim more than a single constituency, and only 
exceptionally small adjoming districts being combmed into one 
constituency. Though this method mvolved considerable 
variations m the area and populations of constituencies, it met 
the convenience, the local patriotism and the admimstrative 
traditions of those concerned In the case of minority commum- 
hes, however, a number of districts were sometimes thrown mto 
one constituency in such a manner as to make effective repre- 
sentation altogether impossible 

We must give some examples and suggest some contrasts In 
the United Provinces there are 48 distncts , 44 of these form 44 
non-Muhammadan constituencies, and the remaining 4 distncts 
are paured mto 2 more non-Muhammadan constituencies 
On the othei hand, only 11 Muhammadan constituencies are 
formed from smgle distncts, 12 from combinations of from 
3 to 4 distncts, while one distnct is divided into 2 con- 
etituencies To Enghsh ideas the distnct may seem too large 
^ tunt for the purpose Let us take the county of Essex as a 
contrast That county covers 1,530 square miles (the area of a 
injte exceptionally small district in India) and is divided mto 
20 constituencies— 12 boroughs and 8 cotm^ divisions In 1921 
«e population of the whole of Essex was about 1,500,000, and 
has since greatly increased, while the total electorate 
lumbered 685,000 in 1921 and 1,040,000 in 1929 The 
wrgest county division in Essex covers 377 square miles 
the smallest 61 square miles The rural constituencies of Essex 
v^ed in population (according' to the census of 1921) between 
“2,000 and 66,000, and their electorates eight years later ranged 
I uetween 99.000 and 40,000 

Now compare ■with these figures of a typical Enghsh county 
the followmg figures of population, electorate and area of con- 
shtuencies each returning a smgle member to the 
^f the Grovemors’ provinces of India (excluding a) 

1926 — 

GreoUsi Smallest Average 

^^^^v.hammadan rural _ 

Population 3,110,000* 

Rectors 114,100 

m square miles 4,700t 

Or ifvftatnmadan rural seats 
Population 1,004,000 

Electors 28,000 

__^^in square miles 


76.000 
2,000 

700t 

60.000 
600 
600t 


650.000 
14,600 

2,500 

352.000 
8,000 
4.700 


♦ The next largest is 2,168,000 
t For Bengal only 
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For tton-lfvhammadan urban ^ais 
Population 
Electors 

For ^luhammadan tirbati seats 
Population 
Electors 


GreaUsi 

Smallest 

Average 

500, ODD 
50,000 

40,000 

1,800 

128,000 

0,800 

243,000 

21,800 

26,000 

1,600 

104,000 

7,000 


Unwieldy Bnia! Ooostituencies. 


206 It IS not, of course, reasonable to press too far the com- 
parison bet'n'een constituencies m England and in India Bi^ 
nhateicr there may be in the special conditions of India which 
might go to simplify the use of dectoraj areas of this large si^i 
the Jack of communications, the prevalence of lUiteracy, and the 
dispersal of so much of the popnlabon m small villages make the 
organisation of political activihcs very difficult and the progress 
of political education verj slow While Tjadian conditions may 
make it possible for the comparatively few who devote attention 
to public affairs to become known over a wide area, they certainly 
militate against the formation among the electorate of intelli- 
gent opinion on matters of policy 
Objection to the size of a constitnency becomes pronounced 
vhcn it comprises more than one district, and this constantly 
arises in the case of rural constitnencies with a minon^ com* 
raunit) We may instance the two non-Mnbammadan con- 
stituencies in Smd, each of which is nearly as large as the whole 
of Scotland, or the three Muhammadan constituencies in the 
Bombiy Presidency proper, which on average are laiger still 


Urban Gonslituencies— -Grouping of Towns 

207 Urban constituencies are as a rule, compact in size and 
below rural constituencies in numbers of electors, and still 
more in numbers of population But communal constituencies 
•n urban 'ireas are sometimes formed by grouping together 
town« vhicb lie at a great distance from each other The result 
in «uch a ca«e is to form o quite impossible unit For instance, 
a einirle member represents the Sikhs of 72 urban areas of the 
Punjab spread all over the province The separation of rural 
from wrlnn constituencies is, however, welcomed alike by town 
and countiy , and there is often pressure to extend the process 


The Electoral KoU. 

203 The ccncml reepow’«ibility for preparing the roll, receiv- 
inc r-'minitions, condnding the election, and declanng the 
vUh the distnrt officer, though in mnmcipal areas 
•'rn)r 4^'■ mav be performed by the local body Com- 

p 4T5t<i b f* bo^n mpile of the inaccuracy of the rolls, but in 
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most provinces the increasing registrations on a ‘:tatioiJar; 
/ranchiFe are accepted as evidence of improvement The roll 
is substantiellj correct when, as is usually the ca«c, it re^ls 
inrnnl} upon an accurate record of rights or upon adequate 
municipal assessment lists The public have not jet appre- 
ciated the vote to the extent of scrutinising the draft rolls when 
ibe\ are published for objection, though some candidatc'j have 
ffivcn assistance m getting their supporters entered The h<-‘« 
■ire inexpensively compiled, not by annual revision, but 
feparatelj for each general election They aie founded on no 
houce-to-honse enqmry They inevitably, therefore provide 
loopholes for personation, but several of the proviuci.il Goveni- 
nienti, which have furnished us with mfoimation on the point, 
ftatc that personation is not practised to anv grei’t extent Tn 
rural areas the village officer knows the voter?, and in town*' 
candidates endeavour to protect themselves bv personation acent*: 
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At present Jirtle or no erpenditnre is incurred on staffing 
the elections, at most small honorana aie paid to the non- 
offiuaU, and occasionally to stmie of the officials employed As 
experience has increased, the whole cost of the election, inclnd- 
mg stationery, printing, renting bnildings and settmg np stations, 
has tended to dechne In the last general election the total 
cost to the Goremment of Assam was Rs 42,000, of Bombay, 
Es 1,60,000, and of the Punjab Es 2,58,000. It is at least 
doubtful whether any suitable non-official agency could be 
employed as election staff, even if adequate payment were made 
It IS of first miportauce, of conme, to secure imparfaahty and 
honesty, and the work of dealing with so many illiterate voters 
IS ardnous The experience of not a few foreign countries lUns- 
trates the possibihty of providing a complete democratic svsteni 
of elections on paper which in actual apphcation is entirely 
illusory There can be no doobt that practical considerations 
of men and money make any \ecy large and sudden extension 
of the franchise unworkable and administrativelv impossible 


The elections have m almost eiery instance been conducted 
m a most orderly, if an im ated, way Handbills and posters, 
^ems bunting and fevensb canvassmg are the order of the 
dar The rules permit the polhog officer to help the ilbterate 
voter in mar^g his paper or selecting the appropnate bos, 
out nevertheless in most provinces a fair degree of secrecy 
IS obtained In some cases the professedly literate voter, denied 
♦i,* n polhng officer, has presented greater ifficnlly 
an the iJhterate The best endeavours of the admimstration 
ave not prevented a considerable thon?h decreasing, propor- 
.lon of the votes cast being spoiled votes Hifficnlties such as 
pollmg Stations, and a slow 
An ^ 1 t exceptional for one polling officer, with 

in tVi^ one or two assistants, to lecord as manv as 500 votes 
,c tn Constant supervision js necessary toJ) if a break- 
stand-ird nf ® 2nd even where some lowering m the 

attempt it possible, it would seem inadvisable to 


me Use made of the Vote. 

whieb the^petSlS^ register his -rote is a fact 

Wo shall d^nss its find it difficult entirely to discount 

abl> uniform, and show remark- 

a very steady improvement 
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policies, which is presented to the elector's mind In the 
present stage of party organisation in India, that is obvious and 
inevitable 

The Attitude of the Elector. 

212 What IS in the mind of the average elector when he 
casts his vote 9 An experienced district officer who gave evidence 
before us, and who had himself been responsible for conductmg 
elections m a rural area, thought that the average rural voter’s 
general understandmg of the election was that he was “ helping 
to select someone to do important work at headquarters ” The 
idea that he should watch the actions of his representative, and 
call him to account for th^, has not perhaps entered his mind 
But it would be dangerous to dogmatise even on this, for the 
popular favourite of one election often fails signally at the next 

It is nevertheless apparent that ignorance and superstition 
put some classes of the electorate at the mercy of ingemous and 
ucscrapulous canvassers Undesirable forms of pressure are 
probably fairly common As to the extent of corruption, 
opiDions differ * Allegations of corruption are easily made, and 
every rumour of its existence is readily seized upon by many 
defeated candidates as an explanation of their failure But 
nhere enqnmes have been held as the result of election peti- 
tions, corruption has very seldom been proved It is notoriously 
difficult to prove Corruption will occur at -elections wherever 
there is no effective pubhc opinion against it, as the history of 
our own country, and of every country in which PaihamentaiJ' 
institutions exist, has shown There is no legal restriction on 
the amount that a candidate may spend on an election, though 
he makes a return, classified under various headmgs, of what 
he has spent Possibly a Imut on expenditure and greater 
stringency m checking the figures would limit improper outlay 
Certainly, any step that can be taken to reduce the extent of 
corruption in elections and to secure its punishment should be 


The Candidate and his Platform, 
u Candidates have in general come forward freely This 
TieVsn ssse altbongh a rule enforcing an election deposit of 
ss introdnced in 1923 t T^ie deposit is forfeited when 


Sol™ “”'1 when ommtiy 

ew oonuemf These latter pracfacee 

Burma, the imeontested seats were, in 

to 1920 — IBi ont of 638 

In 19^139 otrt of 638 

. , 10-6—120 out of 630 

number of ^ enforcmg a deposit The 

find m 1026 — IS 2 ^ Jater genenJ eleetiona werem 1923 — ^246, 
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a candidate receives ]eas than one-eighth of the votes polled, 
divided in plural constituencies by the number of seats A 
candidate is, however, permitted to withdraw his nommation 
and receive back his deposit before the nominations are 
Bcrutmised Withdrawals are so numerous that it is impossible 
not to beheve that nominations so withdrawn may often have 
been made otherwise than in good faith 
Members of the piovincial (as of the central) legislatures receive 
no salaries, but merely daily allowances sufficient to cover the 
cost of residence together with first-class travel while attendmg 
a session and proceeding to and from a session The scale of 
allowances appears to be sudi as would constitute some induce- 
ment to seek election in the case of those prepared to live 


Except in the case of the last general election in the Madras 
Presidency, when both the Justice and SwM'aj Parties adopted 
a list of candidates nearly equal to the number of seats, it has 
been the almost universal practice for the candidate to stand 
for election on hia own mdividnal responsibihty He has 
often chosen hia party as seemed best to him after 
ms nomination The dependence of the candidate upon 
ms own resources for election, the far stronger appeal to 
me electorate of personality, commumty and local influence 
man of party or programme, and the contmual shiftmg of pspty 
Qames and pohcies have made this mevitable LaUerly the 
Swaraj party, on its evolution as an mstrument of the Confess, 
“88 flecured for itself an existing orgamsation with membeis, 
Irmds, offices and other party parapbrnnaha in all parts of India, 
well as the support of a predominant proportion of news- 
papers and periodicals No other party has any comparable 
orgamsation These movements are rudimentary and un- 
systematic There are certainly signs m the presidency towns 
in large cities that party orgamsation may develop, u 
still everywhere the party rather supports than selects its candi- 
®tes In the rural areas, and particularly in the two pre- 
eiuinaritly rural provmceB in which the electorate is e mos 
restncted-Bihar and Onssa and the Central Provmces-posses- 
of property and local influence are indispensable to success , 
“minunal affihations are of great importance perrouality and 
of past achievements are helpful while politica 
^<1 opinions on matteis affectmg the hves of the electors usu.ilK 
®“>>t for little 


„„ , The Choice oJ Eepresentatives. 

jki ^ the introduction of the Eeforms there was 
. support for the opinion that candidature shoul rural 

^ teadeuts of the constituency, m order to P™ “ , 

®»a,date from the townsman. Such a residential qualification 
u„ prescribed m three provinces In one, the ^ 1 ' , 

been abohshed , in another, the Central Pro -.nsfitucncv 
^^odified by restricting candidature not to th G i ' 
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but to the district , m Bombaj alone it is non presert ed intact 
In the Punjab the rural candidate has substantial!} main- 
taiiieJ Ins position, but in the Central Provinces he has not 
Iiie majorit} of the Bombay Government favours the letention 
of the rule, but vre hate heard of no demand now esasting for 
Its introduction elsewhere 

'flic most favoured candidate is the pleader He is usual!} 
detached from local personal malnes, the poor man almost auto- 
maticall} entrusts him with all business which he does not 
understand and the profession embraces members of all castes 
and communities Pubhc men — ^such as honorary magistrates, 
presidents of municipalities and distnct boards, or organisers of 
co-operative societies — arc less read} to submit to the anxieties 
of an election and their ver} eminence often exposes them to 
joilous} After pleaders, it is the classes of substantial land- 
owners, inonc} lenders, medical practitioners and retired Goi- 
einmcnt sonants which supply most of the rnral representatives 
In the towns a number of business men are returned, and 
Irwiers with good practices are less read} to enter politics A 
cl,-rs of men who malte politics their main profession is steadilv 
grow ing 

Special and Minority Constituencies. 

215 The electorates in certain provinces composing the com- 
munal constituencies which return Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians are comparable in numbers with the 
sTn.iIlest of the hfubaminadan or non-Muhammadan con- 
bt'tucncies Tiio voters returning members for each European 
icn var} from over 5,000 to under 2,000, those returning 
muiibers for the three Anglo-Indian seats (Madras, Bengal, and 
ilium') I'ver.igo ncarlv 2,500, and in Madras 25,000 Indian 
Ci.ri«tnii5 return fiv e members Members returned in the special 
( * v,,tueu-ic3, Ollier than the nniverait} constituencies, often 
r.'i.-c--ent verv narrow electorates This is to be expected m 
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noi; heard sectional bias attzibufced, nor do we believe it could 
•often justly be attributed, to the non-^>ffieiaI Emopean membeis 
Then presence in tfie legislatures has been welcomed by Indians 
of all communities Whether professedly representing the 
Euiopean community of a province or a chamber of commerce 
orothei predominantly European body or mterest — the difference 
between the two modes of representation is scarcely reflected 
in the members returned — they have been distmguished in the 
legislatures by their public spint> sympathy and width of out- 
look It 16 a most satisfactory feature of the reformed constitu- 
tion that advantage has been taken in it, for the first time, 
of the contribution which the non-official European can make 
to Indian poUtics There has frequently been difficulty, as might 
he expected, in findi n g Europeans who have sufficient leisure 
to spare for such duties Contested elections for European seats 
have seldom ansen and changes of representatives have been 
frequent But there are several instances of European business, 
men who, while still retaining oonnection with their firms 
•devote the greater part of them tone to legislative busmess , and 
this ifi of great public advantage The representatives of other 
'Communal xninonties have done a great deal of useful work for 
their communities in the legislatmes But they naturally tend 
to adopt a strictly communal ■view, although there are individuals 
among them who seek to take a wider outlook 


Contact between Member and Voter. 

217 Elections in Britain derive most of their interest and 
•ntakty from the fact that they are the arena for tbe real 
contest between a party in power and a party or parties aspiring 
fo power, a contest for which aU political actmty is more or 
^es8 a preparation With the exception of the Justice 
Madias, there has neyer been in Inis a 
, which has appealed to the electorate on its record Ihe personal 
I tppeai, whether based on a zeal for service or ™ ^™neral 
f ambition, can be no aubstatnte in the minds of 
population for the party contest and the 
^ the absence of parties deeply interested ^ 

Wdeavonts, there can be no steady preparation, 

tobdahon of opinion and no abidmg enthusiasm & cn it seen 

Porhes easted. the difdculties with '*>oh they ™»WJiave jo 

ooDtend in India would be great The , innumerable 

eouast of unrelated groups of persons inhab „ the 

stored villages Almost the only means by 

“umber can reach the great majonty of them ^ 

»Maet The Swarasist group, though it has dejp^|l^^_^ 

“gamsation better than any other, hardly re 
ft. until It sets before itsilf the pnze of eSoi >5 

mre the means or ambition of doing so , j ^ cen 

‘'■'“tore. If any permanent contact is ever to he obtamcn , 

and member, is the mtroduction 


of real poiifca' 
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reoponsibilitj The candidate at present best utilises his scanty 
resources and sufficiently serves Ins ends if he concentrates his 
energies on a short electoral campaign before polhug takes place 
Often hi« actnities are confined to the period between nominatioD 
and election Once elected, he has no inducement, even if he 
had the means, to nurse bis constituency for the nest contest 
or to esplain the course of events and the new he takes in 
regard to it If he has puf forward any pobtical programme 
. 1 * the elections, he ma} ignore it m the confidence that he will 
not be called to account Not for three years need he remember 
Ins dependence on popular favour, and meanwhile the political 
education of his constituents has stood exactly where it was 
before 
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CHAPTOIE 2 —THE WOEKING OE THE PEOVIXCIAL 
GOHSKTUTION 

218 We think that our descnption of the working of the 
dyarchic constitution, which must necessarily be given in 
general terms, may be more illuminating if we preface it with 
an outline of the workmg of the local legislature m three widely 
differing provmces, Madras, Bengal and the Punjab It is 
impossible m India to say that any one province is typical 
of anything beyond its own area, and it must not be infeired 
that the descnption of the couise of events in these three 
provinces will suffice, by itself, to give a fair picture of the 
general trend throughout all the Governors’ provmces Con- 
siderations of space preclude our dealmg m a similar way with 
all the provinces, but we shall, of course, attempt, in oui 
subsequent general account, to bnng to notice features of special 
importance wherevei they may be met with Those, however, 
^ho wish to study m more detail the developments m other 
provinces (or mdeed m the three provinces for which we are 
giving a summary) are referred to the admirable reviews pio- 
Tided by the provincial Governments themselves in their Memo- 
mnda prepared for the CJommission (see Nos VI to XI^’ 
mdusive of the volumes pubhshed as supplements to our Eeport) 


Madras. 

219 The result of the first elections in Madras in 1920 was 
w give the non-Brahmm or ” Justice ” Paity a decisive victory 
mer the Brahnims Though the Justice Party was formed with 
6 mam object of fighting the predominance of Biahmms in 
® pohtical life of the Presiden<^, the cleavage was not solely 
sedanan The non-Brahmins were prepared to work the 
constitution , their opponents were not, and the ease 
'7!^. they were defeated was dne to the fact that maD\ 

^ ^ under the influence of the non-cooperation pohcy, boj- 
wtited the elections The Ministers were all chosen from ilie 
Dshce Party, and for the first and last time in the history of 
jarchy throughout India, up to the present, there was a 
"unistiy both drawn from a single party and supported bv an 
Ofed majority of elected members in the Legislature, apart 
any assistance it might secure foom groups outside its 
own immediate followers Nearly all the members m the Council 


who 


<5pposed them were Brahmins 


®^stence of a msjonty party made it possible to con- 
. , ^ Ministry which accepted the principle of joint respon- 

-Tfl and acknowledged the leadership of a '* Chief Minister 
®^stence of such a post is not contemplated by the • 

has, throughout, been recognised m Madr’s I rom 
the policy was adopted, and successfully earned oat o. 
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holding constant joint meetings of Members and Mimstcrs and 
of actmg together, so I'ar as posable as a nmtar} Goiemmeci 
It may be noted that the GoTcmment included a Brahmin as 
one of the too Indian Executive Councillors (the other bc.nr 
a Muhammadan) 

One of the first uses nhich the Instice Party made ol its 
power teas to secure favon-able treatment for non-Brahmins in 
the matter of appointments to the government semces and to 
local bodies Two notable measures, which stand to the tredi 
of the Mimsay among a conaderable volume of legislation were 
an Act designed to encourage nascent mdustnes and .’r. -Vci 
for reorganismg Madras Umversitj The Council bv passing 
three special enactments, assisted "the Government m fighting 
the nonMMoperation movement m the districts 


220. The 1923 elections saw me entry mto the Counal of the 
Swarajists. Their avowed onjeef. as an AU-India parti, was 
to wreck the reformed constitntion from the mside; but in 
Madras there was never any attempt, m the Conntil to press 
this pohey to ns logical extreme. Fissures had developed in the 
Justice Party (no: entirely nnconnected with the Mmistrj’s use 
of parronagej, and it was opposed at the elections by some noa- 
Brahmms as well as by Swarajists Xevertheless, u still retained 
a majonty. The Ministry was again formed from it, bnt it 
was faced with far more powerful opponents, who comprised a 
large bloc of progressive non-Brahmms, the Swarans s, ana 
the Independent Xanonuhsts These groups eventually formed 
themselves mto a regular opposition under the name of the 
Cmted Xationahsts," ihcugh the Swarajists did not abandon 
iheir organisation as a separate group The Ministry were no 
longer mdependent of the support to be oblamed from the oScia! 
bloc and nonunated members of the Council. 


221. The 1925 elections resulted m the Swarajists being the 
largest party m the House, but they refused to accept office 
A Ministry was formed from mdependent members, and was 
confronted with an opposition composed both of Swarajists and 
Ol members of the Justice Party Xatnrally, it did not show 
tnesame cohesion as in the previous six years. Hifierences 
etween Mmisiers showed themselves at an early stage over the 
question Ol prohibition. The Ministry had eventnallv to be 
Konsnmted m 1923 when rwo Ministers resigned on the qnes- 
ir-mw ii^th the Statutory Commission The Chief 

colleagues Even with the 
coifid not have re- 

and later tolerance at first of the Swataiists 

The xi V against it. of the Justice Party 

and has ngj. Madras Council is small, 

bloc. nrganised itself into a definite Muhammadan 
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Bengal. 

233 As a result of the nou-cooperation boycott of the elec- 
tions, tbe first uev. Ijcgislatue Coiincfi m Bengal contained 
no represeutatnes of the extreme elements, \\hether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, except for a few Iom - caste members from the 
Chittagong Division, put up by the non-cooperators in older 
to hnng the Council into disiepnle There vias no majority 
pari\ from vliich to foun a homogeneous Ministry, but the 
Ministers (two Hindu and one Muhammadan) succeeded after 
cl time in forming, mainij out of then own personal adherents, 
a kind of very loosely Icmt part}, of both Muhammadans and 
Hindus, who i\cic gonernny ready to support them, though not 
aierse from ^otlng against Ministers on minor questions, ana 
often .ittackiiig the reserved side of Government There was a 
leiidenc} for the general bodj of Muhammadans to foim a sepa- 
r.itc group A group of about 25 or 30 Hindus consistently 
opposed both the lescncd half of Government and the Ministers 
The Executive Council *md Ministers had fiom the start dis- 
cussed togcthoi matters of importance From 1922 to 1927 all 
meetings of the Government were joint* and, though it is true 
that m 1927 there was a leturn to the practice of holding occa- 
^onal meetings of the Executive Council alone on matters con- 
nected with security and public tranquillity, the mutual 
ependence of the two halves of Government was throughout 
lined into the Tjcgislature wheic both piesented a united front 
hmsfers, m the first Counal, with the support of the official 
lac and the Euiopcan non-officials, became assured of 
majority, which might otherwise have been precarious, 
nd in return they were able paitially to mitigate the 
pposition of the Council to the reserved half of Government 
he first Council bad the couiage to impose additional taxa- 
in voting supply, though highly critical, it was not alto- 
etliei unreasonable In 1921 a demand foi the police which 
' bad at fiist rejected w^as, on reconsideration, passed 
The most notable piece of legislation was the Calcutta Muni- 
ipal Act This Act of ovci 500 clauses, which was before the 
■ouncil for 18 months, and aioused communal feeling over its 
lectoral provisions, completely reformed and democratieed the 
opshtution of the Calcutta Municipality The Mmister, the 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, described it as creating a 
critable swaraj in the ffovernment of the second city of the 
i^tapire " 


^23 TheSwaraiiBtsdedbytheJateMr C E Pas) entered the 
5“®^ Council m 1923 with the largest party (47 members) 
refused to accept office and, with the general support of 
Independent Nationahsts, did their best to produce deadlock 
->iiring the drst Budget (1924) they rejected almost wholesale the 
“mauds for the reserved departments, which had teefore to 

* restored” They were lees successful against the transferred 
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departments, but threw out the vote for Mmisteis’ salaries 
The Slmisters had already been attacked at an earher stag 
for having voted with the reserved ode of Government agams 
the majority of the Council on a resolution demanding th 
release of pohtical pnaoners Two Moslem Mmisters (a thin 
Hindu Minister, who had lost his seat at a bye-election, havmg 
resigned and not been replaced) earned on without emoluments 
for a few months, but resigned after a second attempt to secure 
salanes for them had failed The Governor took over the 
admimstration of transferred subjects temporarily under the 
special provisions made under the Act for such an emergency 
In the nest year the strength of the Swarajist opposition was 
somewhat diminished, and Mr Das’s health was fmling (he died 
in dune, 1925) A fresh attempt to estabhsh a Ministry was 
defeated, hut this was dne as much to the action of an es- 
Mimster and his fnends as to Swarajist opposition The 
transfer of all subjects m Bengal was then revoked for 
the time bemg, so that every department became re- 
served In 1926, the Swarajists withdrew from the 
Council, proclaimmg that, although they had failed to 
mend the system of government, they had destroyed dyarchy, 
and in their absence the Budget was passed without difficnlty 
The second couneil accompU^ed httle by way of legislation, 
the Government introduced only Bills of immediate urgency or 
Bills which could not well be distorted by amendment 

224 The third Bengal Council saw the Swarajists still the 
strongest party, but reduced m numbers Communal strife m 
1926 had resulted m detachmg almost all Muhammadans from 
them Most of the Muhammadans were now m favour of work- 
ing the constitution, as also was a group of Hmdn " Liberals " 
and “ Besponsivists,'' but all these groups, except the Swara- 
jists suffered from internal dissensions 


At the openmg of the third Council, there were still no 
Ministers in Bengal, and no transferred departments. In 
January, 1927 , the Council passed by 94 votes to 38 a grant for 
salanes for Mmisters This must not be understood to mean 
hat any Ministers then existed It only meant that the Council 
voted the sums necessary if Jlmisters were appointed The 
snsprasion of the transfer of subjects accordmgly ceased and 
the Governor endeavoured to ffnd two Mimsters from among 
resided m f r a” ^ Miiammadan was appointed, but 

w£4t? bi^ rt«r^a: Td 

Krtanes vas easilv navsed m w mimstenal 

aays later am^opn. 
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i narrow majority There was a change in the Hindu Minister, 
s^hen the one who had held office since October, 1927, was, in 
Tuly, 1928, appointed an Executive Councillor His Moslem 
nimstenal colleague and the new Hindu Minister survived till 
PebniEuy, 1929, when votes of no confidence against them were 
passed by very small majorities 

Personal jealousies entered largely into the causes of the third 
Oouncil’s intermittent opposition to Ministers Hostihty to 
iyarchy was not an important factor, for almost umnediatwy 
ifter the defeat of Ministers in the flesh in February, 1929, the 
budget provision of salaries for iVEmisters in the abstract was 
passed by a two to one majority 

The Governor, aftei a lengthy effort to secure yet 
other Ministers, was forced to the conclusion that he 
could not find anyone who would command sufficient support 
to ensure stabihty The position had been further complicated 
by the non-official Europeans announcing that they would no 
longer help to keep in office Jdbnisters who did not command 
sufficient backing to give them a chance of carrying on then 
work undisturbed for a reasonable time Tbe G'overnor, who bad 
been administenng the transferred subjects himself for some 
montha, therefore decided to dissolve the Legislature 

The fourth CJouncil met m July, 1929, but it was not until 
December that the Governor found it possible to form a Minast^, 
This was composed of two Muhammadans and one Hmdu, who 
have remamed in office up to the present time 


The Punjab. 

225 The first Ministers appointed in tbe Punjab w^e 
one Muhammadan and one Hmda representmg Hindu urban and 
industrial mterests The Muhammadans in the first 
formed an orgamaed group, which generally foUowed the gui an 
of the Moslem Minister and, when supported by the official bloc, 
commanded a majority m the Council npted 

“nimunal lines, and the Hindus and Sikhs 
together and often opposed Government Signs of 
tJotween urban and rural interests were also apparent 
fot always easy m the Punjab to distinguish such a cleavage 
from Hindu-Moslem differences 

The second Council closely resembled the first except for t e 
“PPMtance of a smaU group of Swarajirts 
^ohammadans combined with a few agncultura s 
SikhB to form a rural party known 
55at>onal TJnaorusts ” A Hindu Minister from Party was 
JPgimted together with the Muhammadan ^mister who h 
office d^g the previous Couneil Th« 

appointed a member of the Governor s x , 

^ his place as Mimster was taken by a Sikh » 
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was now no Muhammadan Minister, the mfinence of the foiraer 
Minister contmued to be very great over the Moslem members 
he had previously led The new Sihh Munster rehed at least as 
much on the support of the National Uniomst paity as on that ol 
ihe mam Sifch group The regular opposition composed of the 
Swarajists and a few others was not well organised and did 
not always act together 

From the thud Council the Swarajists had practicall> dis- 
appeared, the National TJmomst Paity contained a reduced 
number of Hmdus and became almost entuely Muhatomadan, 
and the mam body of the Hindus organised themselves into a 
party prmcipally representative of urban mterests and in closer 
toindi with Government than any previous Hmdu group The 
Ministry was composed of a Mtihammadan member of the 
National Unionist Party, a member of the major Hindu nartv. 
and a Sikh 

An opposition, consistently hostile to Government, was com- 
posed of some 10 or 12 Swaiapsts and Muhammadan and Sikh 
extremists under the name of the Nationahst Partv 

226 None of the parties, in any of the three Punjab Councils, 
was held together by any dose pohtical tie or by any stnct 
discipline The Sikh Party was the best discipbned, but was 
under the influence and, untd after 1925, the close control of 
a dominant Sikh rehgious organisation This allegiance to a 
body unconnected with the House led to the Sikh Party occupy- 
ing a less effective position than it might otherwise have secured, 
and often ranged it rather with the more extreme Hmdus than 
with the rural Umonists with whom it had man\ natural 
affinities 


The Punjab Legislature has not at any time attempted to 
bring administration to a standstill, and has on occasion shown 
Itself ready to nsk unpopularity both in support of the Govern- 
ment on matters affectmg law and order and m unposmg taxa- 
tion It has ahown itself more mterested m practical affairs \ 
tnan in political abstractions 

Bdl of 1925 (concerned 
'‘^“““trahon of Sikh shnnes), the passing of which 
robbed the Akah agitation of most of its force, showed that the 
mtira co-operate with GoTermnent in deahng 
SaraL^na ^hgions lasnes of a perplesmg 

o?a object in charge 

its'^een remains, nevertheless, 

Mmistne™ is wlivTT*' stibihty of the suecessne 

Offical bloc genemllv ,n s t b^ the e^tence of an 

equal forces of balance between 

=md Hindus and Sikhs on ™ 
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Political Parties. 

227 We have seen in Chapter i of Pait II how complex is 
the composition o£ the legislative councils and how it is based 
essentially on the principle of providmg separate representa- 
tion for each of the mam commumties and mterests. 

As might be expected, the result — unfortunate though probably 
mentable — has been to produce legislatures in which the forma- 
ton of pohtical parties, m the sense m which they Me tmder- 
stood m this country, has been almost impossible and has indeed 
rarelj been attempted The various groupmgs, with kaleido- 
scopic changes of nomenclature, composition and leader- 
ship, have not often been on anything but communal hues, and 
their communal character has tended to become more rather 


than less pronounced , 

The only really well orgamsed and disciphned party with a 
defimte programme (though, it as true, a negative onm is tha 
of the Swarajists Only in Bengal and tha Central Provinces 
did they, even temporarily, achieve their imtial object of making 
diarchy unworkable, and m the provinces they have tended 
everywhere, in varying degrees, to be transformed mto an oppo- 
ation of a more constitutional kmd, and have not infrequently 
played a useful part as keen and vigilant cntics With the 
detachment of most of them origmal Moslem 
have giown more definitely mto a commun^ party 
smaUer parties formed, as m the case of the 
the provmcial councils, and more or less of an ffll-todia char , 
have appeared from time to time m the 

as Nationahsts, Liberals and Eesponsivists, but these have no 
so far played a very conspicuous part ti,orT,coiT 7 Ps 

TumLg to parties origiating withm the 
(not, Tlay bo observid, m the t ,Lal In 

mostly been small fluid groups, generally comm a , 

chsraoter, with an oocaiional, but 

tendency to amalgamate Perhaps the best oarties are 

I thmg approaolung true (even if not non-oomm P . 

the Jusboe Part^ m Madras and the National Umomst P^y 

m the Punjab, already described agns ^ 

cleavage have on occasions appeared m the Eo J_gtgjj,se'into 

Without any tendency for these two intwests ^ 

parties Llndlcrd a^d tenant 

naerged from time to time, especia^ thev Have never 

where the landlords form a majority, thouo y 

themselves mto a coherent pa^ tended to improve 
The organisation of such groups as exist . Whips hai e 

Bcgnlar Letings of groups and f lo^^iowth 

become more usual This is, no ® ™t“£act tbo: 

°t parliamentary experience , but ^ ]\_es than in the 

^viEions are now more natural 

«ether councils, with correspondingly somewnai- „ 

etabihty 
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The Official Bloc. 


228 The view is often advanced that the growth of parties 
has been hindered by the eiastenee of the official bloc This 
IS a speculation about which it would be unwise to be too dogma- 
tic , but what IS beyond dispute is that the official bloc has pro- 
vided a nucleus round which detached elements have from time to 
tune rallied, has helped to decrease the mstabihty of the balance 
of emstmg groups in the legislatures, and has made the tenure 
of office of Ministers far less precanons 


The authors of the Montagu-Chelmstord Eeport hoped for 
the establishment of a convention that official members of the 
legislative councils should abstain from votmg when transferred 
subjects were nndei discussion, and on other matteis should 
have freedom of speech and vote, except vhen the Government 
thought it necessary to require their support * The Jomt Select 
Committee thought that all official members of legislatures, 
except the Executive Councillors, should be free to speak and 
rote as they chose. 


These theones have not proved practicable m the stress of 
workmg the new constitntion It would obviously have been 
embarrassing, if not improper, to have officials openly differing 
from the Government they served, even if their votes were not 
necessary for the support of that Govenunent, but actually the 
reserved side was nearly always badly m need of their votes 
A development which could not so easily have been foretold 
was that Ministers also frequently needed the support of the 
offiaal votes No Governor could let a Mimstry, which had not 
forfeited his confidence, pensh, or even suffer embarrassment, 
through the opposition or abstention of members under his 
orders, members, mdeed, who were servants of the Goiernment 
as a whole and often immediate subordmates of the Mmisters 
There have been one or two occasions on which the "Whips were 
taken off and officials voted as they pleased, and a few cases 
m which officials took a Ime of their own, but these were few 
and far between and of no constitutional sigmficance It became 

wiVr u “““k to vote 

to under discussion belonged 

ore alwav7 V"" Government could, thle- 

ore, always rely on this small, but sohd, block of votes 

thf thoogh not always, rely also on 

nassm “tw ^ non^ffioial members It may be remarked m 
thrmfmci™Th»t in ® obiections to the system of nommabon is 
GovttMent to which support the 

he must look for ^ appomtment and to which 

of the intoerts whTt guided by the views 

gcnetallj been able to Government has also 

Europeans support of the non-official 


M/C Report, para 233 
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Absence of Miziislenal Elected Majonties. 

229 The importance of the existence of a G-overnment bloc 
in the councils was enormously incmased by the fact that such 
following among the elected members as the Ministers could 
command was seldom sufficient by itself to ensure them a 
majority 

In the first councils, there was nowhere, except m Madras, 
a homogeneous mimsterial party with an assuied elected majority 
Generally, each Minister could cairy with him (though by no 
means always with complete certainty) the votes of a small group, 
m many cases held together mainly by personal ties, and the votes 
of the official bloc weie exceedingly useful and sometimes 
essential to provide a majority for hlinisters In the Umted 
Provinces, the mmistenal supporters were defimtely in a minonty, 
and Ministers depended not only on the official votes, but on the 
personal influence which the Gkivemor earned with the landlord 
members of the CJouncil 

In the second councils, the Swarajists were sufficiently powerful 
to wreck the Ministry in the Central Provinces, as well as in 
Bengal In the United Provmces two landlord Ministers now 
Imd an assured majonty As we have seen, the Justice Party 
majority m Madras was considerably dnmmshed, and the official 
bloc began to be a factor of importance to Madras Mimsters, 
as it had been and contmued to be in the other provinces 
In the third councils, the situation was one m which there 
was no legislature in which the official bloc was not an actual 
or potential balancmg factor The mimstenal majonty had 
again disappeared in the United Provinces 
There is, accordingly, no province in which the official bloc 
has not at some time oi other been of decisive value to Mimsters, 
and in some provinces there has never at any time been a 5uffi> 
ciently large or cohesive mimstenal party to enable Ministers 
to Ignore the assistance of their official supporters 
These facts have had an important influence on the working 
of the dyarchic constitution , but further analysis needs, as a 
preliminary, some consideration of the working of dyarchy within 
the Executive itself 


The Dyarchic Executive. 

230 Governors in choosing their Mimsters have had an ex- 
ceptionally difficult task It could seldom be predicted what 
following a Mimster would have in the legislature, quite apart 
the fact that his acceptance of office was often followed, 
to personal rivalries, by the detachment of some of Ins 
previous adherents The field of men of outstanding ability was 
not wide, and the refusal of office by the Swarajists made it still 
oa^ower m some provinces 

Ministers, mostly new to administration, suffered 5 
naving to devote much of the tune and energy needed for their 
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duties to the tasks of attempting to keep the support of a pre- 
carious following m the legislature, and of meeting attacks— 
whether by way of rotes of censure, motions for reduction of 
their salanes or other less direct methods — often inspired hj 
motives only connected remotely, if at all, with disipproinl of 
their policy or admimstration The preiailing financial stringency 
was also a source of many difficulties — a point to vhitli we shall 
return in Part V of this volume. 

These conditions have constituted a severe handicap, and the 
results which llinisters have achieied arc in most pronnees, 
greater than might have been expected under such drawbacks 
Much IS no doubtdue — as Slinisters themselves have acknowledged 
— to the devoted service of officials and much to the help and 
gmdance of Governors Mimstenal handling of affairs has been 
such that there has been httle occasion for resorting to 
the Governor’s statutory power of overruling then; views, m 
some provinces this power has never been used at all 
Mimsters have shown themselves notably energetic in several 
of the spheres of administration committed to their diarge In 
some piovmces they have made interesting experiments on 
which a bnreaucratie government might have hesitated to embark 
The results may not always have been successfnl, bnt a qmckened 
pubho mterest has certainly been achieved 
It IS, no donbt, largely dne to the wisdom with which 
Governors have used the dommant infinence given them both 
by tradition and under the constitution m respect of both halves 
of Government, that Slembers and Mimsters have succeeded, 
with hardly any exceptions, m overcoming the difficulties of 
working a Government divided mto two halves According to onr 
information, relations between Members and Ministers have 
usually been excellent 


Mmirters have worked together with far less fnction than 
might have been expected m ourcumstances in which thev were, 
more often than not, drawn from different groups or tom- 
uni les, and m which the takmg of office has seldom been 
understandmg that the principle of joint 
Thispnneiple it is true, was 
m Madras: and we 

TTuWs? n further examples, the resignation of a 

Ja^t Karam,Seompany 
Chmtamam. on a matter 
Chakravarti ivf or the acceptance by Mi- 

f <•» 

Of no confidence m n « at ^ ? ' GhuznaTi as a rote 

It IS crnions to note belonged 

^ognise the pnndnlB of Legislature refused to 

Mimsters themselves and tnsponsibihty accepted by the 
motion agamst ilr ’chakni-n.,^® carrying a second separate 
unatoavarti, m spite of his statement that 
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he would lesign as a consequence of the vote against 
Mr Ghuziian 

231 The success achle^ed in axoiding conflict withm the Gov- 
einmeut itself ^\as attained bj encouiaging its operation as a 
single ^^hole, lathei than by keeping scpaiate the two com- 
ponent paits The practical imiwssibihtj of conducting Gov- 
emmenl-— at all oents so fai as ninjoi questions aie concerned 
in Ui’tcrtight compartments was in anj event bound to produce 
n strong tendency in this diicclion, and this natural development 
was generallj fostered b} Goteinors It became the widespread 
practice for all questions of iiniioitauce to be discussed at joint 
meetings of the two sides of Government and for the decision 
to be lakeu thereat, although il was recognised that constitu- 
tional respousibiiit} foi tlic decision rested onlj' wath part ot 
those pieseut Sepai.ite meetings of the Executive Council 
seem to have been coinparatnely mfiequent, and separate meet- 
ings of the Go\crnoi and Ministers alone togethei rarer still 
There was, of couise, in anj case, nothing to encourage me 
holding of separate meetings of all the Ministeis together as a 
“ Mimstrj' ” in those instances in which there had been no 
de\elopment of the sense of joint responsibihty among Ministers 
As might be e\pccted, the precise extent to which ^e pohey of 
unified consultation was earned out has vaned somewhat from 
province to proMnee and fiom time to time in the same province , 
but the general development has undoubtedly been of the 
character stated abo\e 


Failure to estaljUsh “ Kesponsibility " ol Transferred Side. 
232 The theory of the reformed constitution is that l^mstCTb, 
without being answeiable for the reserved departments or for 
pohey associated with the reserved side, are jomtly lesponaWe 
to the elected legislature m respect of the 
Goveinmeut But rt seems to ns that rt has proved P , 
to translate this theory into practice DifBcidties m the ^ 
of law and order led at one time rn the United Provin“^ to a, qmte 
definite swing-back from the method of unified 
the then Governor sought to make the practice ^ rnSorm 
taking of decisions by the dyaichio Govemmen s ^ . 
with the constitutioial theoiy But rt is not 
greater success was obtained in this mstanoe m , . 
the eyes of the public the principle of the respona y 
Ministers to the legislature , 

intention of dyarchy was to ^ H this 

definite range, responsibihty to an constitu- 

ftention is^ot cLied out, the Hrings 

honal bifureation and for all the oo™P'‘ , pxuerience it may 
JW Its tiam IS difficult to find In attained as 

doubted whether the object ® ^ piesent themselves 

'““g as both halves of Government have to pieseu 
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before the same legislature The practical difficulty in the way 
of achieving the objective of dyar^y and of obtaining a clear 
demarcation of responsibihty arises not so much in the inner 
counsels of Government as in the eyes of the legislature, the 
electorate, and the pub he 

233 Provmcial legislatures were by the nature of the consti- 
tution set the difficult task of discharging two different functions 
at the same tune In one sphere, they were to exercise control 
over pohey , in the other, whUe fiee to criticise and vote or with- 
hold supply, they were to have no responsihihty The inherent 
difficulty of keepmg this distmction m has been mtensi- 
fied by the circumstances undM* which the councils have worked 
to such an extent that perhaps the most important feature of 
the workmg of dyarchy in the provmcial councils, when looked 
at from the constitutional aspect, is the marked tendency of the 
councils to regard the Government as a whole, to think of 
Ministers as on a footing not very different from that of Execu- 
tive Councillors, to forget the extent of opportunities of the 
legislatures on the transferred side and to magnify their functions 
in the reserved field 


234 The Jomt Select Committee’s view of the relationship 
between Members and Mmisters m the Legislatuie was as 
follows — 

“ Members of the esecatire coimoil and Misistera shoidd not 
oppose each other by speech or vote, members of the executive 
conneu should not be required to support by speech or vote pro- 
posals of ministers of irhicb they do not approve, nor should ministers 
e required to support by speech or vote proposals of the executive 
council of which they do not approve, they should be free to speak 
®®®h other’s proposals wheii they are in ogreement with 


temperature of Indian politics is seldom so tepid as to 
Bake such detachment practicable Ministers who are not for 
^ regarded as agamst it We 

Mimster^itf /“[r? of Shillong ,t was possible for 
the I»SI frequency to abstain from supporting 

This^i/rar GoTBnor m Council without untoward results 
too great f Members and Mmisters were in 

raatanl dT “OTertheless, that 

Membere act™flv*lf°““' '“““if “ Proymees) of 

Members ^ ogsmst Mmisters and Mmisters against 


Bifflculties produced by Working of Dyarohy. 
elected maiorUi^ rarity of an assured 

- bo. WgalS aopeudent on th^oSl^bl^:; ?hty^S 
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in close relation with the reserved side of Government , and 
it has not infrequently happened that a Mimster is subsequently 
appointed to be an Executive Councillor All this helps to 
create a feehng that, when an elected member is appomted a 
Minister, he becomes a *' Government man,’* and Mimsters them- 
selves have seldom altogether escaped the effect of the instinctive 
opposition which la aroused by their association with “ Govern- 
ment,” with the result that the ties between them and their 


supporters are weahened It is far from being the case that 
the appointment of a leader of a group to ministeiial oflBce has 
mcreased his authority with his former followers 
There have also been reactions on the reserved side of Govern- 
ment Ministers, who owe so much to the support of the official 
bloc, endeavour to obtain for the reserved side of Government 
the vote of elected members with whom they are specially 
associated, though they do not mvanably succeed It is, of 
course, important that this support should be given to the 
reserved side, for otherwise it may find itself in a minority, and 
the Governor m Council is naturally unwilling to invoke, save as 
8- last resort, special powers of restoration and certification But 
this situation mvolves the consequence that the reserved side of 
Government may be much influenced by Ministers and their 
following Decisions to be reached by the Governor in Council 
are affected by calculations of the probable attitude of ministerial 
supporters The stronger the following of Mimsters, the greater 
tbeu influence on the reserved side, and the theoretical distmc- 
hons involved in the idea of dyarchy are likely to be blurred in 
practice Thus the two halves of Government have been thrown 
^to each other’s arms through their relations with the legislature, 
uo less than by the impossibihty of conducting the administration 
lu compartments The resulting almost irresistible impulse 
towards a unification of Government has probably been all to the 
good from the pomt of view of the efficient conduct of busmess , 
but the underlying and fundamental conception of the dyarchic 
sjslem-complete “ responsibihty ” of Ministers in a certain 
defined field, and in that field only— has become almost hope- 
lessly obscured 

It would, of course, be an exaggeiation to say that there was 
^0 difference in the attitude of the councils towards Ministers 
Executive Councillors There has usually been distinctly 
less opposition to mimstenal measures and to demands for 
fents on the transferred side, but this has piobably been largely 
to the nature of the subiects assigned to each The un- 
popular tasks of Government are left to be dischaiged by its 
officaal members Pohce or land revenue administration are 
subjects likely to arouse enthusiasm and often 
of great unpopulantrf , while for education, for 
“Johnistration, and for other departments in the 
^wiBters, to which the term '' nation-buildmg is so frequent ij 

®^ed, there is a very real keenness 
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Conduct of Parliamentary Business. 

236. A Bntisii ilember of Parliament watching the work of 
the provincial legislatures will be impressed by a number of 
differences from the British model The comparative brevitj of 
the sessions (usually about fi^e or sii ■neeks in the spring whea 
the Budget is taken, and somewhat shorter penods later m the 
year) the circnknon in advance of answers to questions the 
devotion of so large a proportion of tune to resolutions (partly no 
doubt a heritage from the days of the Morley-SImto Councils) 
the concentration during budget discussions on the distribution of 
available resources rather than on the means of raising sufficient 
funds to finance predetermmed needs the small number of 
members occupymg the Government bench and their lack of 
any assured control of the House the constant forming and 
shifting of groups the smpmg at an mdmdual Minister, the 
criticism of individual officials, and the communal rancour . all 
these features, whether trivial or important, help to produce a 
very different impression from that of Westminster 


237 Orderly conduct of discussion has been the rule e\en- 
where Membere of the Statutory Commission had the privilege 
of attendmg several debates m more than one province We were 
much struck by the good attendance of members in the Chamber, 
by the lugh level of courteous speech, and by the respect shown 
to the Chair The public gaUenes were well filled, and the 
proceedings were obviously followed with much interest. The 
provincial councils owe much to their Presidents. There have 
been striking instances m the provinces of the impartiahty of 
elerted presidents previously belongm? to a party in opposition 
to Government. r w 


Hack of orgamsation among the groups in the Councils has 
created difficulties, and wasted much time, e^iecially in conneo- 
discussion on the demands for grants, when the 
ott^ time has often been exhausted long before many items 
ave been reached. The absence of procedure for bringing to a 
ose discussion on Bills (as opposed to demands for grants) has 
Governments faced with an enormous 
Txa. 4 ,^ of individual amendments Lack of well organised 
^ programme has also been a contributory 

dpfaw P 4 fault of attempting to mterfere overmuch in the 
of concentratmg on questions 

dishTi^.h aH the councils there seems to be 

as parhamentary ex- 
nrovmmaWrt.^ intCTestmg feature is that members of the 
use of thfe becoming thoroughly familiar with the 

portional tepre^nStion^^* electing committees imder pro- 

es ■will be°e^tonS played an important part 

also made to the PnW ® ^art T, where reference is 

to the Pnbhc Acconnts Committees 
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Many of the branches of the administration, in one province or 
another, have had attaohed to them standing" advisory com- 
mittees wholly or mainly composed of members of the legisla- 
ture , but it does not appear as if these had played any very con- 
spicuous role 

Attitude of Iiegislatures to Law and Order. 

238 It 18 of importance to note the attitude of the councils 
to what Is commonly referred to as “ law and order ” In most 
provinces the police administration has been the target of con- 
stant attack, sometimes of a general character, but often 
directed against specific mdividuafs or the handling of particular 
incidents. Its defence has almost invariably been left solely to 
speakers on the Government bench This hostile attitude, 
though not entirely absent anywhere, seems to have been most 
strongly developed m Bengal, the Central Provinces and Bihar 
and Onssa In Bombay it is said that there was no desire to 
embarrass Government m this sphere The Madras Council has 
supported the Executive in the preservation of order, and in the 
mam this is also true of the Punjab Council, though it has been 
^ery active m criticism of the police The United Provinces 
Legislature, also unsparing m criticism, has had, in voting 
*^pply, sufficient sense of responsibility not to use its poweis in 
I way which would threaten to cnpple police administration 


tTse of Governor's Special Powers. 

^9 We have mentioned the natural reluctance to have 
ecourse to the special powers of certification and restoration 
'onfeired on the Governor or the Governor in Council It is 
I striking fact that the only instance in which a Go\erDor has 
ound it necessary to secure the passage of a proMUCial Bill by 
ertifioation is the Bengal Cnminal Law Amendment Act 

a few occasions a Governor has returned a Bill for further 
onsideration with useful results / and there ha^e been two or 
aree instances of the use of the veto,! but none of these 
■^®^ions had any special constitutional significance 

powers of restoration of rejected demands for reserMi 
’Objects have been fairly frequently used, vith the notible 
^ception of Bombat' where the Government has always oun 
L l^ssible to accept the reductions made by the Lcgis a arc 
tile power has only been used once Bu. m 
^^25 in the Central Provinces, as in Bengal dcm'’n[ 
rejected wholesale, as part of 
the Suarajists, and had to be restored Frequen*. i c‘‘ 
extensive, use of restoration ha® been nccc.-=ua.co <-5- • 
b} tlie too common practice of rejectmn ^ . 


in4 wost import'int cases arc the n'hpioe* I do 

^^^l-oOudhHont Act , . _ 

’ Malabar Tonanej Bill and Calrutti Mun-c r*''> 
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grant, instead of only moving a token reduction, as a means of 
sttacl^g Government in connection with some particular branch 
of administration on the reserved side Sudi atta<d£S were un- 
doubtedly often pressed home m a manner that the council 
would have hesitated to adopt if it had not known that tbe 
reserved powers could and would be used to prevent breakdown 
But where ** cuts ” were moved and earned for the purpose 
of securing economy, Government has frequently accepted the 
reduction 

Rejection of demands on the transferred side (which could 
not be restored) have been le^ freqnent "V^Tien they have 
occurred, they seem to have been usually directed by a desire 
to effect economy In Bengal m 1924-25 the Swarajists suc- 
ceeded in carrying considerable ** cuts *’ relating to staff in the 
education and medical departments, but the council subse- 
quently voted supplementaiy demands, when it found that the 
staff bad been placed undei notice 
It mil be remembered that the Governor also has an emar- 
genc} power of authorising expenditure, whether the subject 
IB transferred or reserved To a shght extent in Bengal, and 
on a large scale in the Central Provinces, this power has been 
used m connection with transferred departments m order to 
reverse a decision of the legislature In the Umted Provinces 
and Madras, however, it has been found convenient to employ 
It fairly frequently for comparatively small amounts of expendi- 
ture arising out of unforeseen circumstances such as floods 
ISlsewhere it has not been used at all 

240 It 18 plam that nothing but absolute necessity for carry- 
ing on administration has evoked the use of special ovemding 
powers and that the occasions for tbeir use (though not unim- 
portant) have been sporadic and limited, except in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces where they have at tunes had to be used 
in a wholesale manner Outside these two provinces, (Jovern- 
ment and the legislature have usually agreed, or at any rate 
ia> e not finally differed But it is less easy to say whether 
provincial Governments, in being gmded normally by the wishes 
oi legisla^res in which they did not command any assured 
Tuajorily, have been seriously hampered in their conduct of affairs 


Katuie and Volume of Iiegislation. 

241 Leaving out of account Bengal and the Central Pro- 
1 CCS, most of the Government Bills of any importance which 
proposals for fresh taxation * But the 
(ronom-i belief that further 

provincial Cm effected or a feeling (often shared by the 
tK'-h ‘o secure 

^ to get t be provincial contributions 

• Not 111 »uch »or<! refused, see para 400 
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believe, as jet pay close attention to the activities of his repre- 
sentative iSut interest is growing In two piovinces the 
Governor has often fonnd it necessarj to make extensive use 
of his exceptional powers, but apart from this the reformed 
provincial councils have actually worked, and they have worked 
better certainly than many anticipated at their mception, though 
not entirely in the manner in which the authors of dyarchy 
intended 
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CHAPTER 3 —THE WORKING- OK THE CElfTRE 

Difaculties of Direct Representation. 

243 The difficulties of applying the Western system of parha- 
mentary government to an area so vast and so diversified in its 
popnlahon as Bnt^ India are very clearly illustrated in the 
Endian Legislature It embodies an effort to piovide in a central 
Sehberatmg and legislating organ for the adequate representation 
)f 247 milhons of people with many divergent and often antago- 
QiBtic interests Constituencies electing directly to such a body 
(unless it 18 to be enlarged to a point at which practical work 
becomes impossible) must cover areas and mclude populations 
to which European legislatures are strangers Let us illustrate 
tbe contrast Yorkshire, with an area of shghtly over 6,000 
square miles and a population of just under millions, is repre- 
sented in the British Parhament by 57 membeis To take a 
oorrespondjng area of a distinctly rural character, the four 
counties of Lmcoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Rutland amount to 
just O'er 6,000 square miles, and contain a population of 
^ilbons, the combined aiea returns to Parliament 23 members 
Aow, the Indian Legislative Assembly contains 105 elected 
Members, of whom 73 are returned by rural constituencies And 
tbe rural constituencies retummg a single member to the 
Assembly are nowhere less than 6,000 square miles m area 
^ Y ^ A would be indeed fortunate were his charge no larger 
me figures supphed to us show that, among the non-Muhamma- 
^*iral constituenaes, there ere only 4 with an area between 
0.^ and 7,000 square miles The rest range between the 
'atter figure and 62,000 square miles, with populations reaching 
® mdividual cases to as much as 6 milhons The three 
uhammadan rural constituencies in the Madras Piesidency, 
^sbirning a smgle member, cover 10,000 48,000, and 
>000 squaie miles, i e , they are about half as large again as 
®‘6s, Scotland and England respectively A constituency 
‘Sifen at random from Madras contains 25,033 voters scattered 
^oiigst a population of 6 millions spread over an area of more 
31,000 square miles 


The Difficulties of Distance. 

r inevitable result is a ffivorce of the representative 
of his constituency To sit in the Central 
1011 ^' ^ Madras representative may have to face a rai 
of 60 hours to Delhi and of 78 hours to Simln 
\W 1 have to travel over sea and land for nearly a > 

two Houses are in session members 
immediately adjacent to Delhi and 
off from their constituencies As u rule 
6 e to overcome the physical difficulties m the wtv ^ 

^ tourb Tt- rtnrp ? mambe- cleri 


touch with constituencies and once ? manibi 
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bis interest in his constitnents fades until the time approaches 
for him to canvass their votes agam. The idea of a member's 
responsibihtj* to his constitnents is, in rural areas, still rudi- 
mentary m character The member tends to become less the 
representative of his constituency than of active poUtical or 
communal associations ivith vrbich he is m mtimate contact, 
and his vieivs are moulded laigely by a Press which is almost 
wholly m opposition to the Government One weakness of the 
present ^stem seems to ns to be that it makes it so difScult, 
and often impossible, for a member to eslabhsh relations with 
his constitnents, which entitle hiTn to speak for them, and 
enable them to hold him to account 


The Central Electorate 

245 Anoiher difficulty m constitutmg a satisfactory central 
legislature is presented by the smallness of the central electorate 
and by its general character The.electoral roll of the Assembly 
has, it IS true grown, on a stationary franchise, &om 904,746 in 
1920 to 1 128,331 in 1926 This nse has m the mam been dne 
to the inclnsion of Burma within the reformed constitution, to 
the enfranchisement of women, and also, possibly, to an increase 
in wealth and to the better registration of voters As r^ards 
the electorate for the Council of State, between 1920 and 1925, 
the years of the tr\o quinquennial elections which have so far 
taken place, the increase was from 17,644 to 82,126, and of this 
Burma provided no less than 15 555 
Thub, in the Legislative Assembly, 105 elected members are 
returned by million voters.* H we exclude areas not repre- 
sented bv elected members, tins electorate of IJ millions 3S 
scatiered over a population of 240 millions + We doubt whetiier 
men this limitation of the electorate has succeeded m prodnc- 
ing at an^ rate outside some of the large towns — a body of 
voters capable to any appreciable extent, of understanding, or 
6^? mtelligently interested in most of the policies on 
^ 1 C he Assembly has to pronounce What we have said, of 
course as no reference to special constituencies, such as Cham- 
wrs 01 Commerce, and applies particularly to the rural voter 
VO er s appreciation of some issues raised in the provmcial 
coMcils IS, we think more general 

electorate has however, shown a pro- 
rinp 7^ increasing readmess to go to the polls. How far this 
o*hfr genmne advance in pohtical interest and how far to 
c^pemhor-,Lr *0 determine The declme of non- 

electors from removed an influence that had kept many 

— and although, m the mam, pressnre by 

tifinacdl 3'> V* j representatives from Borma are 

t This ^0 '•oters 

pro-ircrs as are not of such of the Chief Commissioners' 

'‘Sfiod* d areas *’ m ^ election, and also those portions of the 

m which there is no electoral system. 
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candidates has been the factor of importance in mducing the 
country elector to Tote, tho'e has undoubtedly been some 
growth of genuine pohticai interest In 1920, 25 per cent, of 
the Assembly electorate in contested constituencies went to the 
polls This percentage increased to 42 per cent and 48 per 
cent at the two succeeding elections, despite the abstention of 
large numbers of Burmese voters The Council of State elec- 
torate voted to the extent of 45 per cent and 56 per cent in 
the 1920 and 1925 elections, and here again Burma lowered the 
general average very considerably 
In Burma alone, have the elections for the Central Legislature 
appeared to rouse little enthusiasm Even in 1926, when inteiest 
m elections for the Assembly was fairly general and party feehng 
ran high, only 13 per cent of the Burmese electorate voted 
Por the Council of State, only 5 i«r cent of those quahfied voted 
at the 1925 election The Central Legislature’s remoteness and 
the feehng that Burma is powerless to obtam a sympathetic 
consideration of her special interests m a body in which her 
representatives are so few, are, we believe, partly responsible for 
the lack of interest m electionB for the Central Legislature 

Women Voters for the Assembly. 

246 ITo woman is entitled to sit in the Council of State, or to 
vote for election to it It is open to the Council of State by 
resolution to remove either or both of these barriers, but it has 
shown no inclination to do so Women are ehgible to stand as 
^ndidates for Assembly constituencies in any province where 
they might be elected to the provincial legislature, i e , in seven 
OQt of the nine provinces Bengal and Assam are the two 
sxceptions In provinces where a woman is quahfied to be a 
candidate, she is also qualified to become a nominated membe’’ 
the Assembly, but so far no woman has sat in the Assembh 
eithei by election or nommation 
^ In 1926, when the last Assembly election was held, 22 per cent 
the women with votes m Madras, 12 per cent in Bombpv 
and the Punjab, 9 6 per cent m Bengal, and 4 5 per cent in the 
United Provinces voted This is by no means an unproitnsing 
beginning m view of the fact that, in many provmces women are 
just emerging from the seclusion which has been their 
ot for generations There is, however, a strikinir di^pant} 
s^een the numbers of male and female voters In Mpdri?, 
'^bere the total number of Assemblv voters is 277,*iS2 the 
^en voters number only 18 375 In Bombav the ^ niK>f. 
•*^viDces, and the Punjab, the corresponding figure'^ arc Iv - 
^ 4 404, 194,458 and 6,071, and 82 929 and 2,065 re^red.^el/ 
a fact that the franchise is based on a property ouaiific virtn 
J'Penites heavily against them The women member-^ o. -n 
family have as a rule no independent ownership o‘ 

property 
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The Legislatizre in Session 

247. The session of the Indian Legislature nsnallj. opens at 
Delhi at the end of Jannarr or in the early days of February, and 
continues there for about tt7o months It is during thi« Delhi 
session that the Finance ilember presents his Budget, and the 
discussion of the Finance Bill takes place. In April, the cinnate 
of Delhi begins to get uncomfortably hot and the Government 
of India moves to Simla The sittings of the Indian Legislature 
are resumed there in the later pan of the year, usually in Angus: 
and September, and ordmanly cover several veeks An Indian 
member, therefore whether of the Legislative Assembly or of 
tse Council of latate has not so continuous a call upon his 
attendance as a British memb^ of Parhament Even so, it 
appears to be dificnlt to keep Indian members m full attendance 
throughout the session, tbongh on important occasions the pro- 
portion of those present is extremely high. Payment of members 
takes the fenn of a compensatory allots ance for the period of the 
member s absence from his home 


We have had the privilege of witnessing sittings of both 
branches of the Indian Legislature at Delhi The time of meet- 
mgs is in the forenoon, and the hour of adjournment (over which 
the President appears to have a much greater power of control 
than exists at Westminster) is usuallv reached by 4 or 5 o’clock. 
As there is an adjournment for luncheon, and all-night sittings 
are unknown British members of PFrhament may be excused 
p feebpg of envy The Chamber is arranged after the usual 
conteental model with a desk for each member the whole 
in the shape of a horseshoe broken up mto wedges of sears by 
gangways Members of the Government sit on the ngbt of the 
Chair with the oScial bloc behind them • varions minority and 
moderate groups range themselves more in the centre: for 
example tne Central Moslem Party and the European con- 
tingent On the extreme left of the Chair, die leader: 
of the largest party and his followers establish them- 
selves when frie Swaraj'ists are present, they now ocenpy 
this position. The members belonging to what are 

mown as the 2Cationalist Party and the Independent 
established m adjoining sectors In the Counc3 of 
^ ^ iV ^ same general airangonent prevails. Members speak 
m tpe places where they at and when a division takes place, 
irove into lobbies, as at Westminster 

. compoation of the two Houses including oScial members, 
shown ^Sow^ Delhi in 1923 was approximately as 
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Coifimunal grouping, which has often affected the voting in 
the Legislature, gives some explanation of the unexpectedly 
strong position in which Government has frequently found itself 
The Assembly, as the popular body, receives a preponderating 
measure of no^ce in pohtical circles and in the Press, and a 
large proportion of the leaders of pohtical opinion in the country 
are members Its general atmosphere differs greatly from Ibat 
of tbe Council of State Antagonisms are sharper, debates more 
aenmomous, and work generally more strennous 
The Council of State represents tbe more conservatne elements 
in the country and, m particular, sections of society which have 
most to lose by basty and ill-considered legislation It is not 
snipnsing, therefore, that it has taken a different view on many 
questions from tfie Assembly, which regards itself as representa- 
tive of progressive pohtical opimon Between 1921 and 1928 on 
no less than five occasions the two Chambers reached, at any rafo 
m the first instance, different conclusions on the Government's 
Pmance Bills On nme other occasiona, the Houses have been 
at variance on legislative measures The relations between them 
have discouraged attempts to make them act together, though 
Btatutoiy provisions for such joint action exist On 18 occasions 
only, have Joint Committees been appointed, and there has never 
oen a joint sitting of the two Houses 
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been otlienvise On the one band, while the attitude o£ the 
Assembly has olten been strongly influenced by its constitutional 
irre-yionEibihty, it has co-operated with Government m a good 
deal of constructive work On the other hand, the Executive 
has been far from unresponsive to the criticism and to the sug- 
gestions of the Legislature 


The Presidential Chair. 

243 In nothing is the contrast between Westminster and 
Delhi more striking than m the position assumed, and the 
influence exercised, by the occupant of the Chair of the Assembly 
lie claims, and employs, powers of mterference which would he 
quite contrary to the stricter limits of the Speakership — repri- 
manding a government member of the Council of State for not 
attending and speaking at a debate m the Lower House, advismg 
the Government not to proceed with unpoitant business when 
the Swarajists walked out, explammg his view of the proper 
operation of the so-called Fiscal Convention, and so forth We 
are bound to make plain the difference, lest it should be supjiosed 
that Ibc traditions and the methods of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons were being reproduced m the Indian Legislature 
The flxplaintion of the contrast, we venture to think, is not 
iintoiinected with the fact that, whereas in the House of 
Commons there is always a government majority which may 
bo dcjjended upon to support the anthonty of the Speakei, any 
majority upon which the President of the Assembly may be dis- 
jmsed to lean, is necessarily found m the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion It 1 » not to be presumed or expected that the spirit of 
Bntisb porliimentary institutions can be transplanted and tepro- 
oueod automatieall) in so different an atmosphere, and there 
ore m inj other models for the Speakership besides the model at 
A. c-tmmeter Lord Bryce desenbed one in his book on tiie 
^ iiiernn Constitution, and the student of comparative institu- 
•aus m.v find there a much closer parallel to the practice of 
I i r 'tlcnt of the Leg^islativc Assembly 
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Nationalist Party is entirely diawn from the Hindu commumby 
The Central Moslem Party is entirely Muhammadan, and we 
behere that the Independent Party is now predommantly so 
We shall, in a later cliaptei,* attempt a deseiiption of the course 
oi Indian politics m the light of the Keforms, but without at 
present referring more closely to the comse of events, it is 
enough to say toat the impiession produced upon the mind of 
an iibserver familiar with the British Parliament is not so much 
one of resemblance as one of difference G-roups foim and 
re-form, but so far a-s its pledged suppoiters are concerned, the 
Government is in a permanent minoiity, and this affects the 
vhole lone of debate It may, and often does, carry a division 
by 3 combination of minority gionps, but whenevei political or 
racial feeling runs high, tiie majority of elected members will 
■usually be found on the opposition side 


The Official Bloc, 

251 The official bloc of 26 members has thiooghout been re- 
garded as under the orders of Gtoveinment, it has never been 
found practicable to adopt the proposals of the Joint Eeport 
that officials should be allowed a fiee right of speech and vote, 
though the control has on occasion been relaxed in the esse of 
proTinciid official members The influence of this officaal eiement 
bas been exerted in more ways than one A solid block of votes 
cast definitely for Government has not only had on many 
fusions a decisive effect on divisions in the two Houses, but it 
often helped to rally to the support of Government elements 
^ch Would have hesitated to support a cause which bad not the 
nucleus of supportere afforded by the officials The con- 
hibntion m debate, which their experience has enabled official 
^embers to make on measures affecting the administration, has 
been substantial Finally, the provincial official members have 
/S^etimcs expressed the special views of the Governments of 
toeir provinces But for the most part their membership of the 
SB^hly IS valuable to the authentic because it constitutes part 
« tha official vote 


is a natural tendency for nominated members to wp- 
^tt the Government which has selected them for member ip 
the Legislature, and we have heard the suggestion made tnat, 
a nominated member opposed Government in season an on 
2 season, he would be bkely to be passed over when his place 
Tlv ^®^^ed in the new House But our own 

®®niiEated members have, as a rule, exercised a 
. and have endeavoured faithfully to represen 

J^weata committed to their charge B is certainly the fact 
nominated members have been found ‘ 
opposition as in the Government lobby The com 
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pact European group of nine members has lent Government a 
discnmmatmg support, and the Central Moslem Party has been 
generally disposed to cast its weight on the side of Government 

Government Iiegislation and Besolutions. 

252 Up to 1928, no less than 199 Government legislative 
measures were passed by the Assembly, five were either rejected 
or withdrawn and were not considered of sufficient importance 
to call for the exercise of the Governor-General’s ovemdmg 
powers, while only four (two being the Fmance Acts of 1923 
and. 1924) which were rejected, had to be certified No Bill 
has been certified since 1925 

The bulk of the measures pa^ed referred to amendments of 
the Civil Law, and were of subsidiary interest, but important 
fiscal, industrial, commercial, labour, currency and bankmg 
legislation was also passed It was chiefly in the field of 
Gmmnal Law that the Assembly showed itself defimtely 
antagonistic, regarding jealously any proposals to arm the 
Executive with wider powers 

Between 1921 and 1928, 95 Bills were mtroduced by private 
members Of these, 49 related to the Civil Law^ 19 fo matters 
connected with Law and Order, and only 7 dealt with social 
matters The inevitably restncted facihties for non-cfficial 
business resulted m a large number of these private 
BUb lapsmg Only 15 were passed, and it is worthy of mentiOD 
mat 0 private measuies, which passed the Assembly despite 
Uwemment opposibon, were rejected by the Council of State 
- ot infrequently , Government has had recourse to moving 
esomtions in the Legislature with the object either of ascertam- 
mg its ^titude towards public matters of outstandmg importance 
or o mdiwtmg the hues of proposed legislation of an important 
nature and canvassing support ior it On 67 occasions, Govem- 
Assembly m this way, and m only 8 cases^ 
was the decision opposed to the Government view 

State, (jovemment has been able to rely 
rrmiir?^ ?? CTOcial questions Except for a small Swarajist 
in of State has no pohtical parties comparable 

less 1-irffP^u Assembly and purely parfasan considerations bulk 
often hfun oki ^^ODsderation of measures Government has 

effects of nrppinf^ Upper Chamber to redress the 

ejects of precipitate decisions taken m the Lower House 

253 f r” ^oence of the Legislature. 

EOcces? m ^vemment legislation and the 

the infinencr^sCT<i=ed k noteworthy, 

no less remarkable' ^®S‘nlature on the Executive is 

firsth thronah *necfly exercised in three 

■ questions to Government and the 
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moving of resolutions , secondly, through the financial power 
winch the Assembly possesses over votable items in the Budget , 
and thudly, through the work of standing committees We 
will consider each of these in turn 

(i) Questions and Resolutions. 

The use of the power of interpellation has been steadily and 
ffectively developed At the outset, a marked tendency mani- 
ested itself to use this right to ventilate individual grievances 
r advance individual claims, but with growing parhamentary 
ixpenence has come a perception of the true purpose of “ ques- 
lonfame" It is being more often used to draw attention to 
Qatters of real pubhc importance, and Government action has 
epeatedly been infl.uenced by such questions As a method of 
>rm^g mfluence to bear on Government, lesolutions offer 
ffeatsr scope for argument and discussion Both Houses have 
employed this method freely Of the 91 divisions which took 
Mace in the Assembly on non>ofidcial resolutions before 1928 
(subsequent figures have not been furmshed to us), 61 went 
favour of Government and 40 agamst it The extent of 
ne influence exerted m this way can be realised by a reference 
ro some of the matters set in motion by non-ofScial resolutions. 
Ine adoption of a fiscal policy of " discnruinating protection," 
‘Dfl statutory recognition and regulation of Trade Umons, the 
f^peal of certain laws arming the Executive with special powers 
^emergencies and of the Press Act, the abolition of the excise 
on cotton, and the constitution of an Indian Temtoriul 
orce may be cited as topics on which the Assembly expressed 
8 TOshes by means of resolutions, and Government took action 
wordingly Government gave full effect to 37, and partial 
1 ^0 36, non-official resolutions passed by the Assembly 

^ y in 32 cases was no action taken as a result of such resolu- 

them are cases m which the Government had 
imr ^ power to do what it was asked to do The correspond- 
S figures for resolutions of the Counol of State to which effect 
been given fully, partiaUy, or not at all are 32, 24 and 19 


(u) Hse of Power over Finance, 
turn now to the use made by tbe Assembly of its financial 
in three AMemblies smce 1921 have differed gteatl 3 

^ lUia respect The first was faced with a senes of deficit 
It therefore concerned itself with trying to sec^ 
and bemg debarred from touching the non-voted 
formed so much of the expenditure), often made 
'* cuts ” m the provision under those beads 
within its power Tbe cuts made in the 
129 and 9o| lakhs respectively, were acceded y 
In 1923, however, tbe Governor-General in Conncil 
the provision of its 114 lakhs for railway' annuities, 

H 3 
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which the Assembly had cut out of the Budget, in pursuance of 
its wish to see the sum traurferred from revenue to capital 
account, and aiso the sum of Ra S laHis for the Bubhc Service* 
Commission, ehmmated by the Assembly because it disapproved 
of its appointment 

The attitude of the subsequent Assembhes differed greatly 
from that of the first In 1924, the Swarajists, pledged to wred 
the Grofvemment, succeeded in rejecting demands amounting to 
4| crores AH these were reator^ by the Governor-General in 
Council The third Assembly baa made a less wholesale use of its 
powers After registering its pohtical protest by throwing out 
certam major votes, it haa with a few exceptions generally con- 
tented itself with token cuts ”, with the object of drawing 
attention to specific grievances The natural disinchnation ^ 
the Executive to use extensively the power of restoration has on 
occasion, and to a limited extent, enabled the Legidatuie m 
effect to reduce non-voted expenditure That is to say, the 
Government haa avoided bemg forced to proceed to extreme 
measures on the voted items by agreeing to cut down ite nou- 
votable estimates When pohtical considerations have receded 
mto the background, the Executive Government and the 
Assembly have found it posable to agree on a common poU^ m 
the pursuit of economy 


(ill) standing Committees- 

IVo Committees form part of the inachineiy of the Assembly, 
and, through them, it exercises an important influence The first , 
the Stondmg Finance Committee — consists of 14 members 
e ecred by the Chamber, witii the Fmance Member trf Govern- 
ment as Chairman Its pnna^l function is the scrutiny of the 
uovemmeat s proposals for new items of votable expenditure 
is an advisory body, but the Executive has never persisted 
n presenting to the Assembly demands for supply against whj^ , 
toe Committee has recorded its advice, and the Assembly ha£^‘ 
never directly dissented from its view ' 

commttee is the Committee on Pubhc Accounts 
thp nr/.n ^4 auditmg and appropriation of 

s f he Govemor-Ganeral m Council, and its duty 

been Assembly has ^ 

AB«!PmWf T 4 ^ scope of the demands granted by the 
non-vfitpA .,?* actjwhes have been recogmsed as extending to 
ate ekotk of ite members 

Governor nominated by ihe 

man Tts 5® ^“““oe Member is ex-ojficw Cbair- 

it has notablv "a jealous and detailed, and 

^ notably enlarged the anthonty of the Assembly 

Slanding cSnmittM strecturs and working of tk« 

onS «8 bolow "Od Pobtic Accounts Committoo. poms 425 
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The Joint Select Conunittee made the definite suggestion that 
it might assist the pohtical education of India if standing 
committees of the Legislature were atta<d)ed to certain depart- 
ments of Government, for consultative and advisory purposes* 

It has not been found possible in all departments to constitute 
such couuiuttees, and the difficulty of assemblmg them has 
militated against tiieir use But m some cases, e g , the Standing 
Committee on Emigration and the Central Advisory Council for 
Kailways, they have proved of real assistance to the depart- 
ments concerned Not only have they been effective mterpreters 
of pnbfao opimon to the Government, but a closer acquaintance 
with the difficulties of Government has on more than one 
occasion provided the latter with unexpected champions in the 
Ijegislature 


Indirect Influence of the Assembly. 

254 The mdirect influence of the Assembly on the 
Government has been of still greater importance Its extent 
18 hardly realised by the members themselves, who are inclined 
lay stress on the theoretical uresponsibility of the Executi™ 
In practice, as officials themselves have borne witness, the 
Government is greatly influenced by the contact of its Members 
^th the elected representatives Sir William Harcourt once 
oedared that “ the value of political heads of departments is to 
tell the officials what the public will not stand ”* Under a pure 
tm^nciacy, officials are apt to make a fetish of efficien^ and 
w fail to give due place to the importance of acceptance by the 
foverned of the proposals of the rulers This weakness can be 
oest counteracted by close contact with the unofficial mind vve 
wueve that the members of the Central Legislature have per- 
fermed this useful function, and that their influence has often 
oeen beneficial Further, it is important to remember that the 
existence of a popularly elected legislature not only operates 
(to amend government measures after their mtroduction, but has 
^t»cb effect in deciding what measures should be 

the existence of a body of unofficial persons with po 
interpellatioji sets up m the Administration itself a sp 
^elf-cntieism and a desire to aTo id occasion for censure 

' * Wo of Sir IVni Horcourt, (A G Gardmor) Vol II P S&i 
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CHAPTER 4— CENTRAL CONTROL OVER 
PROVINOIAL MATTERS 


255 The separation which Ihe Reforms effected betweei 
central and provincial dnties m no wise affects the responsi- 
bility of the Central Government for the finandal and adminis- 
trative stabihty of India as a whole The provincial 
Governments state that the large mdependence of the Centre 
which they hare acquired, has resulted in a great decrease of 
correspondence with Delhi and Simla Bnt the responsibihties 
of the Government of India involve that it sbonld be kept 
informed of all important matters connected with the govern- 
ment of the whole country, even when primarily of provincial 
concern. The obligation to supply information to the Governor- 
General in Counol is imposed by statute, and agam more 
precisely by rule, on both halves of provmcial Governments * 
Certain central subjects agam are of such a nature as to have 
little meaning (so far as Govemors’ provinces are concerned) 
apart from the administration of provincial subjects — ^for 
mstance, statistics ** and “All-India Services** The proper 
discharge by the Centre of its re^nsibilities in such snbj'ects, 
therefore, seems to require the power of issuing orders to both 
halves of provmcial Governments But difSculties have arisen 
in the exercise by the Centre of its responsibihties for AJl-India 
officers serving m transferred departments An essential function 
of the Centre, which must mvade the whole provmcial sphere 
in both Its reserved and its transferred parts, is ** External 
Relations ** The adherence of the Indian Government to con- 


ventions of the League of Nations and the Litemational Labour 
Office has involved obligations, financial as well as administrative 
on the provinces, principally in transferred departments The 
Government of In^ has, of course, made it a practice to con- 
sult all the provinces before undertaking sudi commitments But 
it has neither disguised the fact that it must retain freedom to> 
their objecfions, nor admitted its obligation to consult''’ 
mem m all cases The principle has here been estabh^ed that 
the TKponsibility of the Centre for central subjects pre'vads 
over the restrictions which have been placed upon its powers of 
control over provinaal transferred subjects 

^256 obedience which provincial Governments must 

er o the Centre is restricted only in the transferred sphere 
i ^ official part of the provmcial Governments is cou- 
tbp Official nominated representatives of 

g_ V ^'^®roments m the Central Legislature have not, 

ment against the Central Govem- 

of S on one occasion, when the Government 

cnsaon, Tvas raider dis- 

. Pave both spoken and Toted agamst it Bnt ra 

* of Ih." Act Mia Hale 6 of th. Devolntion Holes 
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practice, the jx>^er of contiol possc^^'^ed by tbo Government of 
India o\er reBer\ed subjects is quahtied, foi the reason that 
even m the rescn’cd sphere provincial Governments must do 
their utmost to net in co-operation witli the legislatures Thus 
the Go^e^ntneul of India, on one occasion, asked the Govern- 
ment of the TJmtcd Ptomdccs to reform its jail admmistration , 
but when it appeared that the pro\incial Legislature would 
not ^ote the heavy expenditure which this lefoim would in- 
volve, the Central Go\cniraent did not proceed to the extreme 
of insisting that fbo ncccssaiy funds sbould be demanded from 
the Legislature and, if ncccssarj , certified by tho Governor 
The form in which the Government of India has couched 
Its communications to the provinces is invariably one of advice 
and suggestion, and not of command. It might appeal, theie- 
jwe, that It paid no respect to the disliiKtion which exists be- 
hveen its powers m rcEcr\cd and transferred subjects But 
this is not so The proMnccs arc well aware that, though they 
Jiay fully represent their jiomt of view, they must bow to the 
of the Centre in reserved subjects Tho tradition of 
obedience extends also to the admmistration of transferred sub- 
jects though hero it might be bettor expressed as a leadiness 
0 fall m With the policy of the Centre, in default of strong 
to tho contrary. This is indeed the basis on which 
e co-ordinated government of India proceeds The Central 
has no inspecting agency of its own It rehes 
ntuely upon its inherent authority, on the wntten word, and 
u provinces will implement its pohey 

6 full extent of their capacity. 


Control in the Reserved Field. 

The control which the Centre possesses over the of&cial 
p S' provincial Government is exercised most fully and 
in the sphere of “law and order” The Home 
P of the Government of India controls the central 

Investigation Department, which depends for its m- 
fL and for assistance in carrying out its duties on the 

jT- Investigation Departments of the provmces The 
^ ® I^upartment is, as we have seen, charged with the general 

JpouBibihty for internal affairs It foUows all pohtical move- 
jQj ® notes any serious mcidents It has to watch the 
of industrial and inter-communal unrest, and en- 
^ itself informed of seditious and revolutionary 

L^^Sanda and crime It lays down, after consultation with 
the general hnes of policy which the provinc 
It f ^ve expected to follow when such incidents occur 

and makes such suggestions as seem to be called for, 

verv provinces naturally accept unless they see so 

i^ason to the contraiy It has, fiom time to tae, 

to be mstituted for seditious enmes whi^ 
to be of All-India importance It has called the 
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attention of provincial GovenuneDts to the risks attendant on 
rednction of their pohce forces, to the state of crime in a pro- 
vince, to delay in the disposal of criminal cases, and to o^e^♦ 
croTvdmg m ]ails It has issued instructions on tlie treatment 
of certain classes of persons m prison and on the censorship 
of film s In land revenue, on the other hand, the control of 
the Government of India has been limited to the necessities 
of its own mterests and responsibilities It has, as might be 
expected, promulgated, with the authority of the Secretary of 
State, rules regulating the transfer of pubbc land and build- 
mgs between itself and the provmces In the purely provm- 
cial sphere, it has limited its supervision principally to securing 
that provincial finances should not be detrimentally affected 
by large ahenations of land or land revenue, or wide departure 
from the accepted principles of assessment 
It appears that only m one case, when suggestions 5\ere made 
of inefficiency in the administration of a provincial reserved 
subject, has the Government of India instituted an enquiry in 
exercise of its powers of superintendence, direction and control 
In this instance, a Committee was appointed to enquire mto 
the Bombay Back Bay leclamation scheme, but — it is im- 
portant to add — this was done at the request of the Bombay 
Government, and rather with a view to securing an impartial 
verdict on the performance of their duties by the officials and 
employees of the Bombay Government, than on the policy of 
that Government itself 


The Go-ordinatmg Bower of the Centre. 

258 The part which the Gentze plays in the admimsfration 
of provincial reserved subjects is a matter of discretion and so 
prmnpally of administrative working The part which it playa 
in transferred subjects is of grwter constitutional interest It 
will be understood, of course, that the Government of Tndtn. 
could not interfere, and has, in fact, never attempted smee 
the Reforms to interfere, to secure improvement m the adminis- 
tration of transferred subjects — as for instance to promote an 
increase of hteracy in a particularly illiterate area The autho- 
nty which it exercises is of a d^erent nature It is largely 
ased on realisation of the fact that progress in any one pro- 
depend upon the co-o]^ration of adjoining provmces, 
and that c^rdination is best secured by central action There 
takra place at Delhi and Simla conferences attended 
Mimsters and Directors of Pnbhc In- 
nellnaKvT°^ pravinaal Excise and Agncultural Ministers, as- 
J^^ctors General of Pohce and Jails, and by Emance- 
of noolmr found a most satisfactory method, 

or imhatmg a joint pohey It « natural 
ttal auspices of the Cen- 

Wmenrora^y 
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The co-ordinating power of the Centre, which arises naturaUy 
from its position, is well recognised in the constitution Among 
antral subjects are " central agencies and mstitutions for 
reseMch The G-overnment of India’s research institutes such 
M the Agncultural Institutes at Pusa and Coimbatore, the 
Veterinary Institute at Mukteaar and the Forest Research Insti- 
rate at pehra Dun are well known and have achieved remarkable 
results * At first, the provinces seem to have shown some dis- 
inclmation to resign their control of research institutes to the 
Wntre The Bombay Government, for instance, contended 
tnat sugar-cane research should be conducted by that province, 
smce agriculture, including research institutes ’* was a pro- 
^cial subject, but the general tendency smce the Reforms has 
been to extend the co-ordinating power of the Centre more 
jwaely into the transferred field than was contemplated when 
e Act and the Rules under it were framed The Indian 
v^tral Cotton Committee, constituted m 1921 and given statu- 
^ powers m 1923, concerns itself with all questions arising out 
cotton-growing from the fiold to the factbry, and has been 
markably successful Two more recent instances of this 
todency may be given here As the lesult of the recommenda- 
«on of the Linhthgow Gommisaion, the prmciple has been 

8ccepted that 

It 18 the duty of the Go^dniiiieDt of Indie, m the discbnrgo of 
toeir ultimate responsibility for the welfare of the Tost ogricnlwrol 
of this country, to adTance research in every possible ^ay 
without enoroaohing upon the functions of provincial Governmonts m 
that sphere ”t 


he Government of India has decided, in accordance with this 
^ciple, to constitute a central Council of Agncultural Research, 
Dnshng of a governing body and an advisory council The 
provincial representatives on the governing body are the 
Provmcial Ministers for jWicultuie Again m 1927 , a Committee 
was appointed of members of the Central Legislature (the 
Road Development Committee), 


to evamine the desirability of developing the road system of India 
means by which such development could most suitably bo financed 
to consider the formation of a Control Ro'id Board for the 
P’lrpose of odnsiDg m regard to and co-ordinating tho policj in 
®spoct of, road davolopmont m India "t 


did not, m fact, adma the appointment of a 
.. ®uad Board, but recommended that road confeiences, 
wflicli provincial Governments should be repiesented, shwu'l 
penodically by the Government of India Oi'e 
oa inference has already been held and, in addition, a Ccntini 
n Committee on Roads has been appointed to advise tiu‘‘ 
- of India on road mattem - 

. keport of Royal Commission on Agnculturo piras 26 nnd 
; "OTornaent of India Resolution of 23rd Miy. 1920 
* ^OTornmont of India Resolution of 3rd Kororaber, I0-‘ 
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The giTing of advice to provincial Govemments is an important 
fnnction of aU those centra] officea which exist pnmanly to dis- 
charge some responsibihtv of the Central Government, 
those of the Inspector General of Forests and the Pubho Health 
Commissioner to the Government of India The sphere of the 
latter officer’s dnties have been de6ned as (1) research, (2) medical 
qualifications, (3) port qnarantme, including all mternational 
obligations under international conventions as regards disease, 
and (4) the prevention of the spread of disease over India for 
instance in connection vith pilgrimages These duties can, of 
course, only be discharged in conjunction with the provincial 
Ministers for Pubhc Health. Again, there has recently been 
created a Central Board of Irrigation, which consists of the 
provincial Chief Engmeers and the Consolfang Engineer 
to the Government of India It has advised the Government 
of India on those important irrigation projects which are sub- 
mitted by the provinces for the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, and npon the rival claims by the Governments of Bombay 
and the Pnnjab to the waters of the Indus for imgation purposes. 
It IS also available to advise the provincial and central Govern- 
ments generally on other irrigation matters 
The co-ordmating power secured to the Central Government 
by the device by wiuch certain provincial matters are made 
subject to central legislation, covers a wide category of provmcial 
activities, mcludmg (among others) the borrowing and taxing 
powers of local selSgovermng bodies, factones, labour questions, 
infectious and contagious diseases of men. cattle and plants, and 
standards of weights and measures Legislation m these subjects 
has, in practice, been central rather than provincial The enact- 
ments regnlatmg industnal matters whici the Central Legisla- 
tore has passed since the Beforms — a new Bidian Eactones Act, 
a Trade Unions Act and a ’Workmen’s CJompensation Act, for 
instance — form a large and comprehensive body of law I^ns, 
while the administration and enforcement of these enactments is 
wholly pFovmcial, their working is watched by the Central 
GoTernment which keeps itself informed by tiie continual ex- 
change of communications, by conferences and by tours which 
the Members of the Government of Bidia and ^err technical 
experts make throughout the pioTinces. 

We shall mdicate in "V^olume H Uie extent to which we consider 
that the Centre should he given power to insist on provinoal 
Governments affording the measure of co-operation which is 
necessary for carrying out its own functions or for securing co- 
ordmated effort 


Financial Control by the Centre, 

^aH discuss in Part V of tins volume the financial 
con whiA the Government of India exercises over the 
Here it \nii be enou^ to note how greatly the 
epe ence of the Centre granted to the provinces has affected 
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their outlook. In finance, ns in ndministratjon, the Eeforms 
effected a formal distribution of inleiests between the piovinces 
and the Government of India But, in this subject of finance, 
exercise by the Centre of its powers of superintendence! direction 
and control, and of interpictation and adjustment, offered a 
ground for greater conflict of interest than in geneial administra- 
hou. A decision made in favour of one piovmce, as when Bengal 
was granted the remission of its provincial contribution, was 
regarded as inequitable by other provinces An interpretaiaon 
which went against a province, was sometimes regarded by that 
province as an interested decision, if its effect was to benefit 
ceatral revenues The geneial unpopularity of the Meston 
ment and the financial stringency' of the early days of the 
Keforms detrimentally' affected the relationships of some of the 
provinces with the Govcininent of India In certain cases, 
ingenuity was exercised in making claims against the Centre 
for semcea rendered, attempts were made to strain the natural 
classification of receipts and expendituie as central or provmcia , 
and provincial interests were somewhat nairowly pursimd witimnt 
proper regard to the requirements of India as a whole j3u 
difficulties of interpretation have now mostly been setffied an 
major matters of dispute adjusted, with the result that un- 
profitable disputes aie now uncommon The most eff^tive means 
of reaching harmony on broad principles has been found ® 
through conferences of Finance Membeis, which are now he 
annually. 


The Control of Provincial Legislation. 

260 The Governor-General’s powers of issumg oi dingoes m 
emergencies for any part of India have not lain dormant xn 
exercise of this power to meet an emergency such as the mopi^ 
mbelhon, has been accepted by popular opinion as 
But m one case at any rate — ^wben the Bengal Crimina 
Amendment Ordinance was issued in 1924— it was sharply 
mticised in the Central Legislature The exercise of the 
^vemor-Geueral’s powers of assent, dissent ^d Te . j 
given nse to no difficulties, but cntioism has been toerteu in 
ihs provinces at the wide terms m which are drawn the p ,, 
Mposmg the obhgabon of obtauung the 
Pianons sanction to all but a small category of provm 

As we have eaplamed. the Govemor-Gener^ s 
JiKretionaty powers take the place in jv. Centre 

A»ftal distnbntion of legislative powers ji jfthe 

^ the provmoes. They have served them DTotjer sphere 

fwmees have been prevented from mvatog t P P 
the Centre, they have also been protected . members' 

mterterenco m provmcial matters by w^ °l™edtire mvolves 
m the Central Legislature But P;““”Vovmo.al 
^tt not only provindal Bills, but amendte ^ ,£ mbse- 
®*'1 e. should be submitted for previous sanction, an . 
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quent delay is to be avoided, it is to tbe interest of the woridng of 
the proTineial legislatnres to give the widest possible interpreta- 
tion to these proviaons. Differences of opinion between tbe 
central and provmaal Governments as to the scope of tbe section 
of the Act which imposes this obhgation (section 60A) were, at 
first, not uncommon, but that scope is now becoming a matter 
of settled mterpretation The secbon, however, involves a pro- 
cednre which is necessarily somewhat irksome to the provinces, 
and any method of enlarging the range of provincial legislation 
which IS exempt from it would be welcomed 
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OHAPTEB 5 —THE SEGEETAEY OE STATE AND THE 
COUNCrD OP INDIA 

2G1 In Chapter 11 ol Part H we have desciibed the con- 
sUtutionaJ. powers of the Secietaiy of State for India and the 
Council of India In the present chapter we first deal with their 
relitioas in practice ; and thereafter explain the extent to which 
in actual working it has been found possible to delegate their 
statutory powers to authorities in India in the interests of piompfe 
and eftective administration 




Statutory Respousibihtiea of Council of India. 

262 It has been explained m the earher chapter that the 
CoTeinment of India Act leaves it to the Secretary of State to 
detennme to what extent and m what mannei he shall consult 
kis Council, except in regard to tiiose special matters foi which 
its consent by a majority of votes is reqniied by the Act We 
Will deal with the latter first 


Section 21 of the Act requires the concurrence of the Secretary 
of State’s Council to expenditure of the revenues of India It la 
possible (as was, indeed, contemplated when the Act of 1858 was 
passed) for the Council to interpose its financial veto against a 
poUcy which has the approval of the Secretary of State , bnt m 
practice differences between them yield to discussion, and dead- 
locks are avoided A more important apphcation of the financial 
powers of the Council may arise in dealing with expenditure 
which will fall upon the British taxpayer save in so fai as it can 
^operly be shared with, or attributed to, India Where uimer- 
lakmgs of a common interest are entered upon by the two Gnv- 
J^identa, honest differences of opmion as to the equitable dis- 
tnbntion of the cost are possible, and the position of a Secre a^ 
of State, who is a member of the Cabinet which is deeply 
concerned with the problems of a British budget is ^oten- 
afiy strengthened by the fact that the final control of 
revenues m such a dispute is not m his hands alone n c o 
informed that up to quite recent times the veto of tne 
^tacil has been exerased against claims ® J 

“S’ departments of the Home Government Such “*®P’**“ 
not always disputes about the fair distribution o ® 

^ an admittedly joint undertaJong It may be no di - 
It to decide whether the expenditure in question c . 

as incurred m any degree ” for the 
pv^ment of India,” the ovemding condition ° . 

20 of the Act for the charging of anj Touncil 

Ijidian revenues The financial ^eto of 


ba$ 


we believe, been effective m \ iK„ 

At the kme time, it has to be ^cognised tbat^tjie 
^'^titutional position admits of deadlocks j 

ents, each of which is convinced of the justice of i 


dcahng 


with surli 
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A second group of questions, for the deoision of which the 
consent of the Council is required by statute, relates to the 
Civil Services of India The Joint Select Gommittee was con- 
cerned, as were the authors of the Joint Beport, for the future of 
the Services, and in particular the AU-In^a Services, and the 
statutory rules, which under section 96B (2)* rebate servwe 
questions, require the approval of a majon^ of the votes of 
the Council The Services attach the greatest importance to the 
control of their service conditions restmg with a body of the 
character of £he Council A lai^e number of service questions 
come befoie the Council for decision 


Consultative functions of Council of jtiiclia. 

263 Such are the more important matters which, under the 
terms of the Act, must be referred to the Council But Secre- 
lanes of State in practice take the advice of the Council on a 
wide range of matters which they might withhold at their dis- 
cretion We have been told that the Council has not invan- 
ablj been consulted on matters of high pohcy, but there are 
questions of great importance and difficulty not necessarily fall- 
ing isithin that description Financial pohcy affords an 
example 

A sound financial policy is a condition of good government only 
less important than the mamtenance of law and order, ana 
undei the existing Statute the Secretary of State’s responaibihty 
w Parliament is as clear for the one as for the other But 
lathament has a special concern m the field of finance Bnti^ 
investors have lent over £240,000,000 to the Secretary of State 
in Council for Indian expenditure They have lent it in the 
now edge that statutory responsibility for the finances of India 
rested on the Secretary of State m Council Further, Parhament 
I sejf determines, by its assent to BpeciaJ Acts from time to tune, 
tee amounts which the Secretary of State may borrow ill this 
Tn I? 't ’ n to the House of Commons an East 

th« 7’ i® uncommon for the Mimster to expound 

finan^s It le not the fact, as is sometimes 
Government of India are guaranteed 

Tmrofrunt',es"t 

r’nTtechniMr anTnn responsibility are both difficult 

t!i.if Parintnent State, unless he were assured 

them to the Gnvor ^ “ripr^e in his delegating the control of 

memh-rol the hichest^infl'^ remitted, normally includes a 
hmu huMiic^s expUence in^rliV" ° financial circles, one of 
opie III the Pinance Denirf ““'n and one who has held high 
7 li!!!!!; iPepartment of the G overnment of India 

< '"■"'■'Old in thn Act ot llio mslonco of the Joint Select 

lo-i. IJJ 
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Relations with Government of India. 

264 We now turn to consider the relations between the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council on the 
one hand and the Goverzunent of India on the other Their 
statutory control over the Government of India is still in theory 
complete within the field left to them by the Act of 1919 But 
for various reasons it is exercised in practice to an extent very 
much less than a hteral mtei^retation of the Act would warrant 
It goes without saymg that the ” supenntendence, direction and 
control ” by an authonty in Whitehall of all “ acts, operations 
and concerns ’* involved in the government of a sub-continent 
6,000 miles away is imposable The essential process of delega- 
tion had gone on intermittenfily for many years before the 
Reforms, but the policy underlying the Act of 1919 gave it a 
strong impetus Delegation, it will be understood, differs from a 
statutory devolution of poweis, in that it does not reheve the 
Seerefcaiy of State from his responaibihty to Parliament , he takes 
the risk of trusting a subordinate authority to decide matters for 
which by statute he remams responaible 


265 In the sphere of legislation it is possible to lay down 
ndes to give effect to the general polmy. Before the Beforms, 
Do Bill other than a purely formal one could be introduced mto 
any Indian legislature until the Secretary of State in Council had 
eeen and approved its actual terms, or at least a full statement 
of Its scope and purpose. Under the existmg rules, which date 
from 1921, Bills to be introduced in the Central Legislature 
Deed not be referred for the appxivsl of the Secretary of State 
m Council, nnTaRq they relate to a limited number of subjects j 
for example, Imperial or military affairs, foieign relations, the 
r^hts of European Bntish subjects, the law of neturahsation, 
the pubhc debt, customs, currency and shipping It is left to 
the Govemor-G^naral m Council to refer for the previous 
approval of the Secretary of State in Conncil such pKmncial 
as he thinks fit Since these orders were passed, the 
^stances in which a provincial Bill has been submitte to e 
Secretary of State could be counted on the fingem of one hand , 
and though m one or two inst^ces considerable 
^hen place between the Secretary of State and the 
^neral, no mstance can be cited of &al 
Secretary of State to the introduction of a Bill wbcli the Gov 
®ent of India proposed to promote m the Central Legislature 

But the need for pnor reference to the Secretary 
*i«cessanly involves delay and, if a prompt , diKUcsion 

cau4 difficulty, e g . when, in the 
jf a Bill, unforeseen pomts anse on which 
*1^6 eovemment and members of the 
’^rnptomise , on the other band, delaj ma\ - 
opportunity for further consideration 



Kstent o{ Control over Expenditure. 

266 It 3s possible to define by rules the extent to T\hich the Sec- 
retary of State in Council keeps control over e^enditure in Ins 
own. hands It should be explainedt in the first instance, that 
section 21 of the Act does nor stand in the way of expenditure 
b\ Governments m India for the purposes of day-to-day adminis* 
tratioD To a very great extent the power to dispense with 
Council sanction in such matters passed to them long ago either 
b\ specific sanc*ion or bj inevitable usage and sufierance The 
rules delegating financial powers have in consegnence never 
been hsts of matters for which sanction is not required; the\ 
prescribe the exceptional matters m regard to which sanction 
is still necessary In 1920 the code was still considerable but 
drpsiio reductions were made m it. the list of matters which 
have not been delegated is now of modest dimensions and the 
tendenej to reduce it is still active Some of the restrictions 
are financial in name only ; they are retained, not because of 
the expenditure mvolved, but because a financial limit is the 
onij convenient method of keeping control of a matter which 
has an importance of a difierent kind. An example is the rule 
ihdt the abolition or creation of posts conyung more than a 
certain rate of pay requires Council sanction, such posts ore of 
the cla«s Iield bj officers of the AU^Xndia Services, whose interests 
are a special concern of the Secretary of State in Council As 
an indication of the limits of purely financial control, we instance 
n’}c5 V hich require sanction for tlie revision of permanent cstab- 
h«hmcnts, if the additional recumng cost is over 15 lakhs, and 
for cap’tai expenditure exceeding 50 lakhs on such matters os 
JiT'i. projects 
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The inflneiice of Parliament in this regard was, however, 
tfected by the mles made under the Act Soon after the intro- 
daetion of the Befonns, the question arose whether the a dmini s- 
tration of transferred subjects could proj«rly be raised m Parha- 
ment, e g , by question The poation was explamed in the 
House of Iiords hy the Under Secretary of State for India (Lord 
hjtton) in 1921 as follows — * 

“It most be perfectly cleat that govenuneot in hxdia, nndet the new 
system, 170111(1 be absolutely impossible if Paihament, by virtue of ^ 
idtunate te^xmsibiUty for the irelfore erf hidia, were to interfere in the 
sdnuoistrabon of subjects ivhich it has tianrfened to l/)oal Governments 
as lepiesented hy the Governor and his Jbniatere, and if it were to seek to 
make Indian Ministera tesponsible to itadf m detail as well aa to their 
Goremors and their own Counalfl ” 

“Ihe Seerefcaiy of State m Couacil on the advice of one of Lorn 
Southtnwmgh'g Committees and of tiie Joint Select Committee, himted 
by Statutory Rule the exercise of his poweia of snpennteudmoe, 
direction, and control, m relation to tianaferred subjects to cases where 
central subjects or Impenal interests are affected It is in that 
^ appeal to RirJiament to exerciae an egual self-restaunt in the use of ite 
rights of interrogation and ontacism • Paihameait has undoubtedly the 
nltunate lespenabihty, but it must exercise aome self ‘restraint in the exercise 
rf that responabihty Thp thorough mvestagataon of the workmg of the irew 
Act by poiodical Stotutonr CommiBsioM baa been provided for m we Act 
ite«lf,f bat FarUament must be content to limit its legal Dgbt of ptuung up 
the young planta to see bow they are growing " 

Tlifi statement o£ the effect of the transfer of a field 
^istration nMn Parhamentary uitervention within that field 
Ms not, we beheve, been challenged 


The Fiscal Oonvention. 

268 The Joint Select Committee on the GoTemment of India 
“dl of 1919 euggeated a form of delegation of the statutoi? 
pmers of-the Secretary of State of an entirely different character 
s»d significance from the kind of delegafaon which we have 
Mtherto discussed In dealing with clause 33 they said 

f He Conunitfee have given moat caiefol consideratioii to tho 

oj the Saaetaiy of State mth tho Govemment of Jiidia, and through it wth 
Ja pnmnaal govemmenta In the jdatiom oi tho Seeretaiy of State mttt 
tte Govemor-Qeneial in OounoU the Oommitlee are not of opinion ttat any 
•tatnlorj change can be made, so tong aa the 
Sponsible toTarhament, hot m piaotice the conventions 'tin* 
tteae relatinna may -maely be modified to meet fresh j- 

V the cmafien of a legislative AsaemUy mth a laigo 
to evercise of his responsibihty to Parinunent, irtoch he = 

•^nyone else, the Sera^- of State may reasonably “““'f 
^phonal circumstances should ha bo callrf upon to in ® jn^ja 

^purely Indian interest where the GovetnmiHit and the Legislature ol Jnctia 

Siis oiammation of the general preposition 

^ ^ronadctafioiiotoiiaapectalcaseofnpo-intervgntiQn g 

t Debates, 8th Mareb, 1021 

ffc I** correct The Act provided for omy < 

^ Joint Report contemplated pcnodical surveys 




e Statutory Conumfiiioi 
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to endanger fie good relations between India and Grat Britain fto a 
bcUct that India’s fiscal policy is dictated irom TVhitehall in the 
the trade of Great Bntam That sneh a hehef cnsts at the mommt there 
can be no donbt That there ought to be no room for it m tta fohm « 

eonally clear India’s position m the Imperial Conference o^ed the d^ 

to nemtiation between India and the rest of the Empire, bnt m^gotiation 
withont power to legialate is likely to remain i^ectire. A mtiAdo^ 
solution of the question can only he guaranteed by the grant of hb^to 
the Government of India to devise those tanlr arrangements which seem 
best fitted to india’a needs as an portion of the Bntiah Empire it 

cannot be goaianteed by statute TOthont hnabng the ultimate 
’ pgrltampTi t. to contfol the administration of Bidia, and ^thont imuung tne 
power of TEto which rests m the Chown, and neither of these limitation 
finii* a place m any of the statutes m the Bntish Empire. It can on^ 
tiierefore be assured by an acknowledgment of a convention Tvhatever be 
the n^t fiscal pohey for India, for the needs of her consumers os wdl as for 
her manufactnrera, it la quite clear tiiat she should have the eanm hbffty to 
consider her mteresta as Great Sntoin, Australia, Kew Zealand, Can a da and 
South Afnwi Tti the opinion of the Committee, therefor^ the Secretary^ 
State diould as far aa possible avoid interference on this snbjeci when the 
Government of India and rta Legislature are m agreement, and th^ thi^ 
that hi3 mtervention, when it docs tpV**- place, f^ould he limited to safe- 
goaidsng the mteznational obligattons of the Kin pirc or any fiscal anan^ 
ments withm the Empire to which Hwt ilajcsty s Government is a party. 


269 The fiscal conventioii suggested m the latter paragraph 
of the Committee’s remarks has been adopted Bnt in the 
conrse of discussion it was found that the position required closer 
definition As a result of correspondence between two Secretaries 
of State (Lord Peel and Lord OUvzer) and the GoTemment of 
India, It IS now settled policy that the Secret^ of State does 
not mterfere with the enactment of any tariff measure upon 
which the Government of India, and the Indian Legislature are 
agreed, but as a member of Majesty’s (jovemment he 
cannot divest himself of rcsponsibihty for ensunng that no such 
measure cuts across general Empire policy or is so u nfa ir to 
any constituent part of the Empire as to brmg India into con- 
flict with it This responsibUify he can, m the last resort, fulfil 
by exercising his right of advismg the Crown to disallow the 
measure, if passed But in order to avoid such a conflict if 
possible, he is kept informed in advance of the (^vermnent of 
India’s intentions m regard to such legislstiou before the Legisla- 
ture IS consulted and, therefore, before the Convention operates 
Any observationB w^ch he offers on the proposed legislation 
receive the fullest consideration from the Government of India , 
but it is at liberty to accept or reject any suggestions made 
or advice given m decidmg on the proposals to be placed before 
the Legislature 

An understaudmg analogous to the fiscal convention has been 
amved at m one other region The Secretary of State has re- 
linquished his control of policy in the matter of the purchase 
of (Toverament stores for India, other than military stores The 

overaments in India, m agreement with the legislatures, are 
now e to bny stores in India, in this country, or abroad, as 
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wems best to them, and the Secretary of State, though he is 
by fitatate responsible to Parhament, has undertaken not to 
mtervene 

Beyond these two regions, delegation by “ convention ” has 
not gone The difficult of finding departments of administra- 
tion in which it can be confidently said that no questions affect- 
ing Parhament’s essential control will anse, is obviously very 
great We beheve that considerable satisfaction has been 
created in India by the firmness witii which successive Secretaries 
of State have stood by the fiscal convention In our second 
we shall have to consider what is really involved and 
whether the practice already estabhshed is capable of being 
extended and apphed to othei spheres 
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CHAPTER 6— THE COURSE OP INHIAN POLITICS 
SINCE 1920 IN THE UGHT OP THE REFORMS 


Tlie Prelude to the Beforms. 


270 In the earlier chapters of this Part of our Report, we 
ba've reviewed in detail the working of the various parts of the 
s}stem of government estabhshed by the Act of 1919. In the 
present chapter, we describe in broad outline the pohtical condi- 
tions m which the constitutional expenment was earned out, 
and the trend of Indian opinion m relation to it 
The year that preceded the coming into force of the Act was 
marked by disturbances such ^ India had not seen for many 
3 ears, and its events profoundly influenced not only the 
atmosphere in which the new constitution was received, but the 
attitude of many tow ards it for long afterwards The announce- 
ment of August 1917 had set out the conditions of the constitu- 
tional advance to which His Majesty’s Government had pledged 
itself, but hopes that were unwarranted by the announcement 
alternated with equally baseless suspicions that, now that the 
War was o\er, the promises would not be kept The masses, 
though little interested m the pohtical future, were suffenng 
from a nse in prices and a failure in the monsoon Moreover, 
the Indian Muhammadans were alarmed at the attitude of the 
Allied Powers towards Turkey They saw in the terms of peace 
that were then foreshadowed for the greatest of the Moslem 
powers, a danger to their rehgion and to the Holy Places of their 
Faith These three factors combined to produce a dangerous 
Situation 


During the War, it had been found necessary to arm the 
Administration agamst revolutionary crime by powers given to 
d under the Defence of India Act, which corresponded to the 
Defence of the Realm Act in Great Bntam The Government 
of India introduced two Bills into the Legislature to secure special 
powers for itself in relation to such crime on the expiry of the 
war legislation These “ Eowlatt Bills ” aroused an opposition as 
Nehement as it was unexpected Air Gandhi placed himself at 
le hc'id of it and began the first of bis Indian passive resist- 
ance campaigns In the organised agitation that followed, the 
m alread} discontented and unstable, were inflamed by 
fTTO-'i misrcpiesentations, and Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans 
juine* Yiids for different reasons in a common enmity to the 
fr! pledge that Mr Gandhi’s 

f r t abstain from violence to person 

- excitement grew, this obbgation was for- 

M,-. .A m developed m March 1919 into a wide- 

^ mob xiolence, pnncipallv m the Punjab and 

\mr,i v’r Jalianwala Bagh m 

> d bitterness aroused was great and lasting. 
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it produced an atmosphere for the inangnration of the 
Eerorms m the foUo^mg year, which could hardly have been 
WOMB 

271 Towards the end of 1919 divisions of pohtical opinion, 
wm(Mi were to persist for the n^t few years, began to emerge 
outiciane ranged themselves m accordance with the view they 
^ Reforms foreshadowed m the Bill then before Barha- 
men On the one side were the Moderates, they accepted the 
pniieiples of the announcement of 1917 as governing the condi- 
fiiTwk advance, and though many of them thought 

for of the Montagu-Chehnsford Report did not go 

enough, they were prepared to do everything m their power 
ma e the new constitution a sua^ess and so justify a further 
anca The other party, tiie Nationahsts, denounced the 
wholly inadequate and nnacceptable The first 
anfn legislatures were to take place in the 

1920, and in less troubled times pohtical interest 
ills noil ^ struggle between these two parties at 

anil ^ period we are reviewing, electoral struggles 

legislatures have more than once been 
loden political significance by movements conducted 

them A* I legislatures and sometimes m contempt of 
non Art Jimcture, one of the most notable of these, the 

movement, came into being It not only 
composition of the first legislatures, but, for the 
gfeat t* existence, it presented a question of the 


The JTon-Cooperation Movement. 

PobtienJ^i*^ movement arose out of the racial bitterness and the 
wixiahr of the previous year, and the increasmg 

oiEaniLii* Jj^hammadans over the Turkish peace terms. An 
]yj.i / Moslem agitation — which became known as the 
movement — was set on foot m India, with the object of 
Ibe 8 u to bear on the Bnpenal Government to restore 

Thonfr>i Turkey to something like his pre-war position 
Palicv Government of India was not responsible for the 

file Allied Powers, the movement was directed against 

file Admmisfcration. Once more Mr Gandhi came upon 
liini placed himself m the forefront and brought w xth 

following. The whole of tlie opposition to tlic 
pohtical, rehgious and racial— thus became 
developed into the formidable agitation known a«* the 
prom.« Movement, of wliicb be was to be the mo'=t 

ent leader for the next two jears 

of the rank and file of the Ehilafat section of ihe 
and r 1 ^ simple — they were concerned for the p^hs.rii 

^ckgious future of Islam Mr Gandhi’s objectives 
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Jess de&ute He stood for the ideals and the dTilisatioii of 
India as against those of Europe, for the cult of the spinning 
■wheel and the simple economics of the ■village, as against the 
factones, the railways and the " matenahsm *' of file West 
But among his alhes were many whose political and economic 
outlook and way of bfe w^e Enropean. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that ilr Gandhi nerer found it easy to define what 
“ Swaraj ” would mean in actual pohtical practice, his accounts 
of It varied from tune to time and were always nebulous But 
the critical side of his doctnne was clear enough. ^Ir Ghindhi 
preached that British rule had impoverished India and destroyed 
Its bberties The existing Government and all it stood for were 
“ Satanic ” and the only core was to end it 
As the movement was projected by Mr. Gandhi, the end was 
to he attained by brmging moral pressure to bear on Government 
His adherents were to resign Government btles and honorary 
offices , to ^vlthd^aw from Goreminent service ; to boycott schools, 
law courts and the legislative bodies. liooroing behind all these, 
was the final measure of ** non-cooperation ** — refusal to pay 
government dues, and organised mass disobedience to the laws 
and to the orders of the Administration. When the work of 
Government had been paralysed by these methods, notiiing 
V oujd be left for it but to ab^cate There was however, to be 
no compulsion upon anyone to carry out any of these steps ; and 
above all, there was to be no violence to person or properfr. 


Progress of Hon-Cooperatioiu 
movements in India are guided, and sometimes 
controlled, by certam great organisations which enunciate their 
p ciea and consolidate their forces at annual meetings, usually 

important of these are 
toe Indian ^atlonaI Congress, the ^’atlonal Liberal Federation 
< e organisation of the Moderate Party), and the AU-India 
.inslim League, ^hich represents the mass of Muhammadan 
fifst n^ed has a Jong history behind it. Begin- 
It ^ moderate opimon, it graduallv estab- 

hmnrhn® ! All-lhdia body, ifhongh 

B\ tiffv ho ^ preponderantly Hindu m composition 

a4vj '“f “i' It haa recSred an 

tion r, ' extreme •views Its widespread organisa- 

roW «l o™“f the most elective 

roni cal o'gan'sation in India 

‘■iripottoPh^V^ifr^^®^ entumn ot 1920 in secnnng the 

iir-'pcToce matterof the greatest 

• ’lU te3oaTrer^mth**'f organisation and 

Itt. t- K,.re «ei un m ih. 11 P’ “OD-coopeiation com- 

•"'t - a tlie coant-vVeacliinn*''*”®®' ^ Gandhi went np and 
‘’'‘.■■vo.pent, o' " Con^ " <ypoation to Government Local 
l.ongress national volunteers " devoted them- 
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selves to the movement, and the influences they brought to bear 
to secure non-cooperation with Government were often qmte 
inconsistent with the tenets of '* non-violence ” 

'The masses m India are normally law-abiding, but the mevit- 
able result of widespread vilification of the Administration, 
directed by a man of Mr Gandhi’s influence and reputation, was 
contempt for the law. By the begmmng of 1921, disorder had 
broken out in many provinces. Open violence brought into 
relief the divergencies between the religious and mihtant 
tendencies of the IDiiIafat side of the movement and the political 


and non-violent principles of Mr Gandhi and his more con- 
sistent disciples The Hindu commumty became disturbed by 
the growing stress laid by their aliies on leligious aims, and in 
August, 1921 the Moplah outbreak showed that there was good 
ground for their apprehensions The Moplahs (or MapiUas) 
are a sturdy Muhammadan people of Malabar on the West 
Coast of the Madras Presidency They are mainly the tenants 
uf Hindu landowners, and from time to time their economic 
grievances have led them to resort to violence as a means of 
redress Under the rehgious propaganda of the Klnlafatists, and 
the growing hehef that (jovernment could no longer enforce rfs 
Girders, the Moplahs rose m rebelhon and, having destroyed the 
machinery of government in their area, and lolled or dnven 
off all the officials, they turned on the Hindu population in an 
outburst of murder, arson and outrage There were few who 
™ not read the lessons of the outbreak , but Mj Gan^ and 
the Congress leaders were among them They made plans iot 
orgmised cavil disobedience in every province, and the intensity 
of the anti-Government feeling steadily grew In Bombay, on 
me day the Prmce of Wales landed in India, a conflict occurred 
between the loyal and the non-cooperatmg elements, m the 
^‘'inng not 63 persons were kiUed and 403 wounded ^therto, 
WYemment had adopted the policy of trustmg to the good 
sense of the people to combat the movement and had taRen 
action only agamst persons guilty of specific ° ® 

law, such as incitement to violence But, in face of the prep 
hons for orgamsed civil disobedience, it arrested a number oi 
agitators Mr Gandhi demanded therr release ® 

putting his plana into immediate effect, but a trege ^ ^ 

due to hia campaign intervened Twenty-ime P® “ 

murdered wSh revolting cmelty at Chmn in the 

United Provinces by a mob a,ctmg under the exa 
anti-G-ovemment movement In his horror 
wluch he did not disclaim responsibility, Mr /fprwaide 

threat to Government & renewed it 
hut the country had at last become ahve to the ^ , -p22 
Agitation His influence waned, and his arrest m » 
parked the end of the movement as a serious threat to tUc 

Administration 
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The Moyement at its Height. 

274 This shetdi of the rise and decline of riie movement does 
not convey the full seriousneBs of the situation that conhronted 
the Administration when it was at its height The danger varied 
from province to province and district to district In some 
areas, its effects were unimportant and transitory , m others, the 
whole basis of ordered government seemed to be on the point 
of disintegration Defiance of authority became widespread — an 
extraordinary development in Indiap districts where the power 
of Government had never been questioned within living memory 
Police stations were attacked, Europeans were assaulted, and 
every land of intimidation and social pressure was employed 
to induce the general body of officials to resign. An instance will 
show the dangers of the movement, even where it fell short 
of outrage and massacre A mob, excited by rumours that the 
pohce were organismg fires in the district, attacked a constable 
and brought him before the District Magistrate, who ordered 
him to be kept in custody pending enquiry This did not 
satisfy the mob, who took the constable to two leading non- 
coopeiators to be dealt with. The effect on the morale of the 
rank and file of the police was serious The whole posation 
tmned on then loyalty, and to loss the protection of the law 
which they maintamed, brought them almost to the brealdog 
point In this case, it was only the mfluence of the higher 
officers of the Force that prevented them from resigning in a 
body The mcident shows how near matters went to a com- 
plete dissolution of all law and order 


The First Legislatures {1920-23). 

Qp 75 The elections to the new legislatures were hel^^at the 
wgmnmg of the non-cooperation movement The Nationalist 
■t^arty had joined the movement and, consistently with its 
members did not stand as candidates Every 
effort was made to throw contempt upon the elections, but the 
a empt failed The field was left open to the Moderates, who 
were returned m preponderating numbers both to the Central 
gismture and to the provincjal councils 

snin/ wK legiaiative bodies to recognise the public 

they entered upon their duties In their hopes 
With tho « ^ future of India they had much in common 

Bitterness many of their friends 

push on towarflo of 1919, enthusiasm to 

petsonahtj’ admiration for the 

Moderates had acc^^d^ 

1917 and set themtS^f® , P'^'a'PleB of the announcement of 
tile Act of 1919 a cncco ^ 'what they could to make 
— S5 In tbe n on-cooperatmg atmosphere 

sr and Onsa Govsniinent Mcmomndma Vol SH n 17 
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reqnired courage to follow this programme In the 
nrst session of the AsBembly a deficit of £18? millions had to 
e prowded for The Assembly faced its unpopular task m the 
spirit of responsible pubhc men and passed the measures le- 
loii restore flie financial piosition of G-ovemment In 
1, the Assembly and the Gounml of State steadily auppoited 
ver^ent in dealmg with the Kopleh outbreak and, m the 
c ical days of 1922, again backed Government m its measuies 
gainst the ^ non-cooperation movement In particular, the 
without a division a motion urging release of 
brothers, who had been anested for attempts upon the 
loyalty of the troops 

The first important difference between the Administiation and 
® occurred m the summer of 1922 Government had 

p moted a Bill to prevent the dissemination of books and news- 
^p^ camulated to excite disaffection against Eulers of Indian 
_ Assembly took the strong measure of refuemg to 

f A ^ introduction of the Bill and the Governor-General 
forced, for the first time, to bnng mto use the special powers 
legislation entnated to him by the Govem- 
He “ certified ” the Bill, which was then 
^ent Council of State and thereupon received his 

constitutional advance took place in the fiist 
jj^®hiy In September 1921, that is, witbm eight months of 
Gnfr nieetmg, the Assembly passed a Eesolution that the 
f India should convey to the Secretary of State 

jjjj cua the view of the Assembly that the progress made by 
fe-ar responsible self-government warranted a 

tha revision of the constitution at an earlier date 

effpflf The Secretary of State’s reply, which was to the 
corififi+T^^ short an expenence of the working of the reformed 
. f warrant the assumption that the time 'was 

^rther change, was debated in February 1923 Both 
® exhibited an enthusiasm for rapid political adduce, 
hazard, was not uninfluenced by the more cx- 
,1 ® ^ non-cooperating parties outside the Assembly . 

alrp ^ assumed that all the lessons of self-go^einment hml 

®Wy been learnt But, though the Secretary of State's repl} 
jL ® 8^at disappomtment to many members of the Assembly , 

. 7 not press the debate upon it to a division It Js 

Iff! * 1®’ however, that the reply, and the approaching elections, 

, their action later in the session They had taken a 
, y Interest m the post-war expenditure of Government and 
fttrenchment committee, under Ijord Indicape, h^’d sunejed 
2 ^hole field of expenditure On its rccommcndr-tion dra-ttc 
^•^ctions had been made , but there remained a g.ip between 
ill expenditure and income of the following yci'. 

‘«icli bad to be bridged, and Government propo=tu a l 
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increase in the salt tas to this end The Assembly rejected the 
clause m the Finance Bill embodying the increase, and the 
Governor-General had, for the second tune, to nse bis extra- 
ordmarj povrers to secure its passage 

Beview of the First Phase. 

276 The completion m 1923 of the three years’ term of the 
Assembly marked the end of the first phase of postJlefona 
pohtics The non-cooperation movement had demonstrated its 
dangers and had failed, and oat of the Hmdn-Moslem alhance 
upon ^^hich it rested, there was shortly to emerge a Hindn- 
Moslem antagonism which has ever smce been a dominatmg 
[actor m Indian pohtics The Legislature had taken an effective 
and honourable part in the workmg of the new constitution 
The Assembly, indeed, had finished its term in a mood of despond- 
enc^, mdnced by disappointment at the rate of constitutional 
advance and at ie use of the Govemor-Generars extraordmaiy 
powers But it had behmd it a record of real contribution in 
debate and committee to the work of government It had secnred 
the repeal of legislation which Indian opmion regarded as ** re- 
pressne ”, and the abohtion of racial discnminabon m crimin al 
tnals , it had brought effective pressure to bear on the Indianisa- 
tion of the Army and on tariff pohcj , and its authonty had been 
c’^tended b) the establishment of a practice by which the 
Executne submits such important taxes as income tas and salt 
dot} for the appro'ial of the Assembly in an annual Fmance 
Bill 

Communal Antagonism. 

277 Just as the non-cooperation campaign formed the back- 
ground for the work of the first legislatures, so Hindu- 
iluhammadau autagomsm was bj far the most agmficant move- 
ment during the lifetime of their successors The bond between 
Hindu and hluhammadau m Mr Gandhi’s campaign was a 
coimuon antagonism to Govemment With the mass of 
Muhainrandans that antagomsm was founded on apprehensions 
for the future of their religion These were set at rest by the 
IVeat^i of Lausanne, which gave Turkey better terms of peace 
loan had at one tune been anticipated, and the abohtion of the 
IvUilifai by Mustapha Kcmal Pasha gave the movement its 
quiiiug But non-cooperatiOD had opened up new possibihties 
in the rohtions between 'Hiodus and Moslems To many of them 
u sr^cmed that, if there was a possibility of political control pass- 
m.: Ulore long complete^ out of the hands of Parliament, it 
ue unpo’-iant for trirU commuoit} to organise and consohdate 
m p^epiratioQ for the new situation that would then 
M’ ! by both Hindus and 

\t l.T *1 # iwonicrsion of classes which were said 

iT- r/* |j’ Suspicion and bitterness were 

1* Atjii ,n the cvcitt.nicnt of religious festivals 
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occasions for dispute were only too easy to find By the middle 
of 1923, communal riots, marked by murder, arson and lootmg, 
were of almost monthly occurrence In 1924 fierce outbimts 
occmred m many of the greater cities of the North. At jioha , 
in the North-West Nrantier Provmce, the entire Hindu popnia- 
hon fled the town in tenor of their hves The year 1925 ^w 
a lull m actual notmg, but the tone of the Press and u p° ® 
speeches left no doubt about the intensity of commimal feeung 
In Apii 1926, there occurred the first of a senes of 
nets m Calcutta, and the foUowmg twelve months saw 40 riots 
resulhng m the death of 197 persons and mjunea to nearly 
1,600 


By this tune, it had become clear to everyone "'i® ““ 

longer a question of isolated clashes of merely loca ’ 

what was at lasue was the AU-India pr^lem of e ^ 
relations of the two major oommunitiea Communal rep - 
bon in the legislatures, m the Government seraces, and i 
local bodies became the all-unportant question Co ^ 

leaders, not only of the two communities, but of all p^ie 
■were held to find ways of securmg peace , for , “i-ticji 

that communal antagomsro stood in the ® Apten^ation 

advance But snob attempts failed in face of the determination 

of each community to secure its political ictore 


The AJebIi Situation. 

27S Something may be said here of are a 

tebed the Pa%ab tom 1920 to 1925 /eom- 

refomung sect of Sikhs who, under ^ dmotcd 

'“ttee, the Shiromam Gurdwara .. of the 

themselves to bnngmg Sikh ™ ^operotion movement 

community. In the spint of the „ccutse to 

fte Committee preferred to secure its militia foi the 

tiovemment, and orgamsed the .tohs _,e(hods of AKah'; 
purpose Serious disorder Government l.ad 

m some areas threatened a reign of te i jg mterfei' 

bo hostihty to rehgious reform, but ? m (jjie the lot' 

when a section of the commuraty ende. , . . m tlic ^ikb 

into Its own hands It was accuse o ^^2? with t*v 

Jchgion, and until a settlement was i®®® nnestioii pro'i'l 'I ’ 
Mp of moderate Sikh opinion. sire too a. 

formidable problem for the Punjab G . ih#' n 

other minoiitj communities, u is p 
aient m one aspect ivas encouraged by 
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stages The political intercEt of the elections lay in the appear- 
ance of members of Congress as candidates In the previoos 
summer a split had tahcn place in the ranks of the part} As 
non-cooperators, their policy hitherto had been to Iiojcott the 
legislative bodies and to pursue their ends by methods outside 
the constitution But certain of the leadcra, conscious of the 
failure of non-coopcration and, it may be, nine to its dangers, 
now turned to a method of embarrassing Government They 
offered themselves as candidates for the Assembly and for the 
provincial councils on a pledge of nmform, continuous and 
sustained obstruction wrth a view to making goiemmcnt through 
the Assembly and the Councils impossible ” For the pohej 
of boycott was to be substituted one of uTCclang the legislatures 
from withm 


The group which held these news uas led by tlic late Mr. 
G E Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru At first, they met with 
strong opposition in Congress from the group led by hfr. Gandhi, 
who adhered to the policy ot boj colling the legislatures, but at 
the elections, thej had the help of the part} machine, and formed 
a compact, disciplmed and weB-orgamsed “ Suarajist ” Party 
The Moderates, or Liberals, on the other band, went to the 
contest dispirited with the results of the first three years of 
the Eeforms, their organisation was not comparable with that 
of their nvals, and so far from having any popular appeal, they 
had to cany some of the unpopulanify of the Administration 
with which they bad been associated The Swarapst candidates 
had a striking success in the elections for the Assembly and 
secured 45 seats These gams were made mainly at the expense 
of the Liberals They had less success against the Independents, 
a group of candidates of vatioua opinions, who were able to rely 
on local influence in the constituencies for support, rather tlian 
on acceptance of a party programme In the provinces, the 
Swarajists were on the whole less successful They obtained a 
clear majonty in the Council of the Central Provinces, and 
m the Bengal Council they were the largest party. In the other 
provinces, &ey made no great headway, in Madras, the Punjab, 
and Bihar and Onssa, they were very weakly represented. 


Congress laid down that members of the party m the legisla- 
tures should pursue a pohey of pure obstruction. No member 
was to accept office or a seat on a- select committee, or to take 
part, as an mdividual, in current business "When the new 
Assembly met m 1924, the Swarajists, nambenng only 45 out 
a were too few to carry out effectively the man- 

4 ^ Congress Durmg the session, they alhed themselves with 
e inaependeuts But the latter were far jfrom accepting a 
ohstruction, and the Swarajists were compelled to 

methods to modify the wreckmg 

metuods to which they had pledged themselYes. 
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Attitude oi Second Assembly. 


^ The attitude of tlie new Assembly towards the constitu- 
tioQ was shown in its first session A resolution was moved 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the Swarajists, for the 
convening of a Bound Table Conference to recommend a scheme 
for establislimg full responsible govMnment m India , the scheme, 
after bemg placed before a newly-elected legislature, was to be 
anbnutted to the British parliament “ for embodiment in a 
Statute " This went much further than the resolution of the 
first Assembly, three years before, which did no more than ask 
that enquiry into India’s fitness for a further measure of self- 
govemmeDt should be expedited Government opposed the 
resolution, but proimsed an enquiry into the working of the 
constitution, with a view to making such changes as were 
desirable and possible withm the esusting Act This proposal 
received httle support, except from the minority communities, 
end the resolution was earned against Government by a laigfe 
reejonty Latei in the session, the Assembly rejected Govern- 
ment 8 demands for grants, not on their merits, but as a con- 
wtutional " protest, and it refused permission to mtroduce the 
Rnanca Bill of the year, the passage of which was only secured 
V the exercise of the extraordinary powers of the 
general It is noteworthy, however, that the Council of State 
pissed the Finance Bill without division at any stage 


In 1924, there was a revival of revolutionary crime m 
«peaal procedure for dealmg with it had been estabhsMo by 
in Ordinance which was valid for six months only ® 

«\lend It, after being rejected by the Bengal Legislative Council, 
f ^ been certified by the Governor, and ^ 

necessary m the Central Legislatuie The Bi 
introduced in the spring of 1935 The Assembly rejected the 
esiMtial clause, and the Govemor-General was again compeHc^ 
the f^ of -violent opposition, to use his special „c,«!nfr 
pm, the Council of State suppoited the Executive bj p > c 
the Bill 


The question of constitutional advance come up J 
nf with its undeitaking m the jer the 

the previous year, Government set up a Committee 
'^,^*^auship of the late Sir Alexander 
0 the working of the Government of India Act, and , 
means of secunng remedies (consistent with ^ 

purpose of the Act) for any defects 

of the Committee reported that ,l,i. 

tution ^as working m most provmces and w a- af - 

political experience; but that the time 't 


was too short to make possible an - _ , , 

SMcess They made, however, «?•'“" *'jnt Ti.e 
ndations for improying the maclunery of 
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Bunonfy view was that dyarchy had demonstrably failed and 
could not succeed, and that no^ung short of a fundamental 
change of the constatuhon would secure an improvement A 
debate on the Beport took place in the Assembly in September 
1925 Government proposed to accept the principle xmderlying 
the majonty report, and to proceed with the consideration of its 
recommen&tions The leader of the Swarajists moved an 
amendment that immediate steps shonld be taken to move His 
Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in Parhament 
embodying such fundamental changes m the constitution of 
India as would make government fully responsible , and that a 
Bound Table Conference or Convention, representative of ^ 
mterests, should be held to frame a detailed scheme which should 
be placed before the Legislative Assembly for approval, and 
afterwards submitted to the British Parhament to be embodied 
m a Statute The amendment was earned against Government 
in the Assembly But the onginal resolution was accepted by 
the Council of State 

These debates had followed upon efforts made by the Secretary 
of State for India, and by the Viceroy himseH, to secure a 
measure of cooperation from Indian public men in the interests 
of constitutional advance The terms of riie amendment earned 
m the Assembly made it clear that there was no disposition on 
the part of a large and mfiuential section of Indian pohticians 
to approach the question m a concihatory spint 


The Third Legislative Assembly (1927-onwards) , 

281, PoUtical opinion in India on the eve of the elections for 
the third Assembly in the antumn of 1926 was concerned in the 
mam with two questions The first was the policy of Congress 
in regard to the legislatures We have seen bow, before tiie 
elections of 1923, the group led by Pandit Motilal Nehni broke 
away from the original policy of non-cooperation and entered the 
legislatures with the object of paralysmg the work of govern- 
how, m the Assembly, the need for alhes had led the 
pMiy to follow more constitutional courses. Swarajists had 
taken part m the ordmaiy work of the Chamber and had en sat 
on rommittees, but they had refused to accept ministerial office 
^ i j provincial councils, and, m two provinces, had suo- 
fv ^ taking dyarchy unworkable A fresh movement 
^ direction of constitutional methods now appeared 
in policy of entering the legislatures 

I'fiTnniaff ’^6ck them, and still more the pohey of 
mfltfpnf. commend themselves to an 

and ^ ^ Jayakar, Air. Helkar 

nartv of mam body and formed the 

bv the G^peration ”, The break was marked 

Partv of tViP ^ ^ Tambe, a member of the Congress 
<^«y, of the appointment of Executive Councillor m the CeStral 
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Provinces The EeBponsmstB were prepared not only to enter 
the legislatures, but to take full advantage of the opportunities 
open to them under the constitution, by acceptmg any office of 
responsibility offered to them Thw did not mean that they 
ffere any less ready than the Swarajists to carry on the stiuggle 
for their common political ends, but they were strongly opposed 
to the methods that had already been tried, and in particular to 
civil disobedience 

Htndn-Muhammadan antagomsm was the other main influence 
on the elections We have described how communal differences 
developed into deep pohtical cleavage Its effect became 
apparent m the elections of 1926 The Swaraj Party was now 
almost entirely Hindu, and Muhammadans no longer offered 
themselves for election as members of the Party Throughout 
the north, in particular, they stood as Muhammadans first, while 
Sudn candidates in the non-Muhammadan constituencies stood 
under communal descriptions, e g , a« members of the Hindu 
l^hasabba 


382 These divisions were reflected in the composition of the 
Central Legislature In the first Assembly, which consisted 
largely of Moderates, no permanent party divisions were 
formed In the second, the Swarajist and Independent groups 
did not include between them by any means the whole of the 
elected members of the Chamber In the third Assemblj , for 
first time there developed something like a distubution of the 
greater part of the elected members of the Chamber into 
<^gani8ed groups Out of 105 elected members, the Swarapsls 
^nld now command the votes of only about one-tbird i® 
^dependants were represented m reduced numbers e 
S»tionah5ts, a new party under an old name 
Jhe Kesponsive Oooperatora and the Hindu Mahasahha , 
latter bemg the pa^ of Hindu consobdatioD 
^nhamnialaiiB organised themselves as the Central Ho^ra 
Party, under the leadership of Sir Zulfiqar 
tiers acted with the Independent Party, led bj 
f'-ally, there was the Bnropean group, which. 

“fflbera, always exercises a considerable influence i j 

^ the early months of 1927 it looked as if Tndi'i lo 
Jflestioa would govern pohtical movements throug . 

etciusion of Ive^tb^g else But, though its 
^‘^fiased rather thin dimimshea, the ^ 

Ppointment of the Statutory Comnussion m - , . 
provided a question of more immediate concern 
8 time bemg the political alignment of pt 


Political Forces m the Provinces 

fo far, we have been dealing 
rtaected in tlin r<.nt™I T^-vislaturc. But a sum. 


m the Central Legislature. 
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standpoint of Delhi and Simla misses a great deal of the picture, 
and to complete it we must turn to the provinces The member 
Cf a piovineial legislature is, of course, interested in the problems 
of India as a whole, and more particularly in her political future 
But his preoccupation is largely with matters that he nearer 
home, the problems and the conflicting interests of his own 
provmce The point is well illustrated by the Eeports of the 
Provmcial Committees that cooperated with us 

The first legislative councils were, like the first Assembly, 
composed mainl} of Modeiates, and for the same reason, the 
Congress Party was committed to non-cooperation and put up 
no candidates at the elections AH the councils were, therefore, 
prepared to work the Reforms, and though the difficulties m 
actual workmg varied from province to provmce in kind and in 
degree, there was nowhere any approach to a breakdown 

-At the elections for the second councils, the Swarajists stood 
as candidates with the object of bringing government to a stand- 
still bj obstruction, but only in two provinces had they any 
appreciable success — m the Central Piovmces, where they had a 
majority m the Council, and in Bengal where they were the 
largest party In the third elections — in 1926 — they "lost ground 
m every province but one 

The course of political history in the different provinces is 
varied, and it is impossible to treat any one province as a sample 
of all We have already, m our account of the working of the 
provincial constitution, outhned the pohtical history during the 
last ten years of three widely diflenng provinces, Madras, Bengal, 
and the Punjab * We, therefore, select two others, m this pait of 
onr Report, by way of illustration of the pohtical forces at work 
m provmcial centres One of these provinces, namely, Bombay, 
is a good example of the extent to which leading pubhc men 
who take part m pubhc affairs have devoted themselves to the 
special problems of tfieir area, and of the snocess with which a 
^vmcial legislatnre has played its part under the Reforms 
^e other illustration which we have chosen that of the Central V 
Provinces, exhibits an opposite tendency^, for the course of 
pohties there has been greatly affected by the All-India pro- 
^mme of the Swarajists, and the work of the Council has 
been constantly impeded by the infiuence of those who wished 
to wreck dyarchy and to prove that the existing constitution 
was unworkable 


Bojibai 

, ®'®ments m the Bombay Legislative Council may 

’ vbrougbont the last ten years, to have divided themselves 
1 eqial groups The first consisted of the 

twpB together with the representa- 

outlonV bodies, both Indian and Enropean, whose 

most matters tended to comcide with those of the 

* See above. Part HI, Cii 2, paras 219-226 
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Government The second group consisted of thiee communal 
elements— the Smdhi Muhammadans, the Presidency Muham- 
madans and the non-Brahmms These were predominantly 
figncnltural m outlook and conastently supported what they 
conceived to be the interests of the communities which they 
represented They have been particularly well represented in 
the Ministry The third group consisted piedominantly of 
members of the advanced Eindu communities, but in tins gioup 
again there was a division between the Gujerathi and the 
Deaaui members 


Of these groups, the one most ready to be influenced by All- 
India political movements was the third In the second Council, 
this group was predominantly Swarajist in sympathy Its 
Gajerathi members, coming as they did from Mr Gandhi s 
country, generally accepted the fuD imphcations of the Swarajist 
creed, but the Deccani members inclined to a more constructive 
form of opposition The lattei , from the beginning of the second 
Conned, displayed a readiness to serve upon eoramittees and, 
on occasion, even to support Government Before verj' long. 
wEsensious arose among the Swarajists withm the Council, and 
theu: leader, Mr Jayakar, resigned from the I;egislature 


1^6 existence of so many grouj® within the Council, and the 
predominant occupation of each with its own inteiests rcsulfed 
support being generally forthcoming from some elements for 
sll Government measures The zninisteual groups were usunJl> 
^ound to follow their leadeis into the lobby This hmre^el. 

by no means always the case In 1927, when the Coonci 
rejected, on the motion of a prominent Buiopean commerciaj 
member, the proposal of the Bombay Government to proceed 
"ith a further seebon of the Back Bay Ecclamation, only 
Jon-officiaU voted with the Government, mchiding the three 

“omstera 


On no occasion has a vote of no confidence m » f 
debated in the Bombay Council The strength of the 
Ration lay partly m the hanuonj with "I™’' 'a.fre'rcnt 
^Aed with each other Bepresentog, 

f "PS they could almost imanably get substantial support rom 
^»-0fficial membeis of the Council ».t thei placed ^ 
^atest reliance upon the official nominated roe ■ . 

“easion hate the J^mbay Slimsters dissociated thcm^cl.c. 

^ policy of the Bombay Government 

,,\inust not be inferred that the inembere <>' *'’' 
communities in the Council have shoon a 
I’Position to Goternment During Ibo ’ , 

embere of these communities both Gujem - * 

to foim a United XMional Pert^. ind ^npr-^riel 
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Edncation ^Imister, then a Brahmin, m putting on the Statute 
Boot the Bombay TJmversity Bill, against the opposition of the 
combmed Smdhi Mnhammadan, Presidency Muhammadan and 
non-Brahmm groups 

Sir George Lloyd, tne then Govemor, in addressing the first 
Council on its dissolution, acknowledged its steady judgment 
and sound pohtical sense Donng the last ten \eais the Council 
has cnticised Government generally in a moderate and helpfnl 
spirit It has shown a bnsmess sense and an ansiet} for progress, 
administrative and social as well as pohtical It has been an 
effective champion of economy, but once its suggestions for 
retrenchment have been met, has accepted the Government’s 
proposals for fresh taxation It has endoised the measures which 
have been taken in the enforcement of law and order including 
the arrest of Mr Gandhi and the Ah brothers m 1922 Its 
relations with the Administration are reflected m the fact that 
the Governor of Bombay has on no occasion used any of his 
powers of overriding the Council but, perhaps in consequence 
of its moderation, its influence on the Government of the 
Presidency has been constant and effective 


The Cb>*t:raii Pbotecces^ 

285 The course of events in the Central Provinces was very 
different When the Swarajists were returned to the Council in 
1923 with a majority, they not only refused office, but syste- 
matically withheld aU supply for whi^ their consent was neces- 
sary , and reduced the salaries of Ministers to Bs. D per annum 
The Governor was forced to take over the administration of 
the transferred subjects, but in face of an adverse legislature, 
a progressive policy was impossible The result of the Swarajist 
tpctics was, therefore, to cripple those branches of administra- 
tion upon which Indians lay most stress , the reserved depart- 
ments went on as before. In the following year the Swarajists 
modified their policy As before, they voted salaries for> 
lunisters so derisory that no S Ii ros ter could take office , 
but they did not rej’ect wholesale the grants asked for by 
t^vemment for the admimstration of the transferred subjects 
ihis position was maintained nntil April 1926, when the 
bwretary of State sanctioned flie suspension of the transfer 
o e subjects ordinarily entrusted to Ministers This meant 
e end of dyarchy for the time bemg, and the admimstra- 
oa of all objects by the Governor m Council, under the con- 
ditions apj^icable to the reserved field. The third. Central 
“ Janaary 1927. A Mimstiy ivas 
of ® more the transfer 

hr thi n suspended, and all departments were administered 
tw “P Fabmary 1928. Since then 
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The Indian Press.* 

286 In the development of Indian pobtics and public opinion, 
which has taken place since 1920, the Indian Press has played a 
considerable part Indian newspapers fall into two classes — 
those pnbhshed in English and tliose published in one or othei 
of the vernaculars The first mentioned ore furthei divided mto 
newspapers owned and published by European mteiests, and 
those owned and published by Indians The continental dimen- 
sions of India and the large extent of piovmcialisation, m 
pobtical and public life, have tended to confine the cuculations 
of Indian newspapers of all kmds — there are only a few excep- 
tions — to the province in which they are pubkshed Yemaculai 
newspapeis must obviously be co nfin ed to the area where their 
language is undeistood, but difiiculties of time and space operate 
to hmit the circulations, even of those printed in English, to the 
geographical area in which they can reach their subscribers 
earlier than any of then rivals 

Judged by English standards, the circulations of all bnt a very 
few Indian newspapers, whether m Enghdi or in a vernacular, 
ere quite small, but an important difference ib to be noticed 
^®^een what may be described as the ** sale ** circulations and 
the “ effective ” circulations of the two classes The compara- 
tively restricted knowledge of English practically limits the 
reading of newspapers pnnted m that language to the educated 
and student classes, but vernacular papers can be, and axe, read 
to ilhterate hearers by their literate fellows in towns, villageB, 
railway carnages, pubbc meetings and bo on The * effective 
oircolation of many vernacular newspapers is, therefore, far 
greater than mere figures of sales suggest 


Indian-Owned New^apeis. 

287 A broad view of the Indian-owned and edited press, 
wth in Bnghsh and the vernaculars, since 1920, shows a wn- 
tinnously growing freedom of critMasm of the Administration, 
and more insistent demands for political reforms of a com- 
prehensive character, and, in many newspapers, a freedom, 
^•^eed a violence, of language, whidi, from time to time, bimgs 
^hin the scope of the criminal law the person put forwar as 
hditor The remarks made above m connection with the 
effective” circulation of vernacular newspapers make tins 
development worthy of special notice Another feature of the 
^hng in the vernacular press, which has assumed considerable 
^nunence from time to time during the past few years, 

the volume and bitterness of ^ter-coi^unal polemics 
.0.16 of the firstfrmts of the Beforms of 1919 was the rapea 
-,^^®rtaiu enactments, such as the Newspa]^ luci e ^ 
and the better-tao™ Ihresa Act of 1910, 

. ^raordmary powers m the matter of Press co 

* See also Port VH Ijeloir— " Public Opinion in India ’ 
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Executive Since, the repeal, the Pres*: Ims been Mibject to no 
other restrictions (if the Princes Piotcclion Bill c\ccptc6) than 
those imposed b} the ordinar;, cnniim! law h'rorii what has 
been said already, it is clear that the Jmlitiii Pres'i 1ms taUn 
full advantage of the repeal, some newspapers indeed ho\c 
eiJiibited a licence to which it voiild be diflicnlt to find a par.illd 

Their Influence on Public Oplnon. 

288 Although it is novhere e'*si to c'-tnuatc the influence 
exerted on public opinion b\ the newspi*|ier pif*=, the fajiccial 
circumstances of India make it po'^ciblc iwrhap^, to ‘•peak with 
some confidente of the influence of Jiidnii-o\^ntd ncw«paper& 
Where there is practitPllj no broadcasting, .* conipirative 
paucit} of political oigaiiisations, and little opportunity of 
pohtical education and guidance from other ‘•ourics, a‘*‘-crlions 
contained in a ncwspa|H,i actjuiio guMici pov\ir and pic^'trgo 
WTicn the Go\ernmont is altJ*cl cd tbeie is no one to defend it, 
and the most e\tra\agant iinention ai ns e\{ < n‘-c *-ccms often to 
go unchallenged It is difiituU to como) liow ccrious i« tlie 
handicap to Go^e^nlncut treated b} the ab'^nce of anj cffccli'ie 
exposition m the Indian-owned press of the reasons for action 
taken and of the facts on winch u is based It not mcrcl> 


that a particular policy ma) be misrepresented . even more grave 
is the undermining of respect for authority and good order m 
general The newspapei® printed in English circulate among 
the most influential classes— law)crs, unner-it> and school 
teachers, business men, and so on Some of them arc produced 
with much technical ability and publish clabomte and well* 
WTitten leading articles in support of their views The almost 
complete absence of Indian-owned newspapers presenting the 
other Bide is verj^ stnking The influence of vernacular news- 
papers IS moie extensive, and perhaps more important, for the 
less educated men who read them, and particularlv the illiterates 
who hear them read, have still less to ‘'ct against the printed 
word WTiat was said above about the elTcct of vcmaculni news- i 
papers upon inler-communal antagonism illustrates this point ^ 
There are veiy few examples in India of v^lnt w c in the West, 
call “party" newspapers Tne European-owned newspapers 
represent, on the whole, the point of view of the Admimstrotion, 
whilst the bulk of Indian-owned newspapers, whether in English 
or the vernaculars, stand for vaiious degrees of nationalist 
opposition, vailing from insistent demands for furthei reforms for 
^dia to full-hlooded advocacy of complete independence of the 
British connection The only examples of true party newspapers 
by Madras, where the Ckmgress oi^n ** The 
u non-Brabmm newspaper “ Justice " carry on, 

IIa controversy, the struggle between the Congress 

a c.T«oif progressive pohtical programme There are 

Indian-owned newspapers which give support 

With TPRcri any rate discuss government policy 

with reason and restramt 
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CHAPTER 1 —THE ADMINISTEATIVE SERVICES 
ISiEIE ORGANISATION AND WORK 

289 Not the least of the difficulties of descnbmg India and 
its adniiiuBtration is that the same terms mean very different 


*18 aoniiiuBtration is that the same terms mean very diilerent 
things m India and in England Here the Civil Service is a 
^dy of officials largely withdrawn from the pubbc viev, con- 
centrated in secretariats at the centre of government and woik- 
iDg foi the most part immediately under Ministers The Tvoik 
of a Home civil servant is speciahsed, but it is seldom technical 
The Minister takes responsibility for the actions of his ‘sub- 
ordinates, and public criticism confoims to Ibis understanding 
Ri India, on the other hand, civil servants are distnbutcd 
ovei the whole conntry and aie engaged on duties of an extra- 
oidinary variety and technical difficulty; they will be foiino 
lecturing m universities or bridging rners, fighting epidemic 
disease or dealing with widespread riots, excavating a I)lc!ll^to^c 
city or instalhng a water supply for a new one Inert* 
flue, secretanats in Dellii and the provincial wpit'iJ*'. 
number of officials in them is relatively small T lie /° * * 

government servants do their work in “ the distncis ry r 

moved fiom the headquarters of government, and in 1 ic p. i 
mind thftv rnrrv an individual rcsponsibilitv for i 
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enterprise The object of this chapter is to describe the com- 
plex organisation that resnlted hroin the haphazard origin of the 
services, and to illnstrate from the work of typical departments 
their place in the government of India 


The AU-India and the ProTincial Services. 


290 The whole of the Civil Service m Britain is appointed by 
one authority, and all its members have the same security for their 
nghts and the same means of redress for their grievances In 
India, this is far from being true The first broad division is 
between the services engag^ on matters which are under the 
direct control of the Central Government, such as state railways 
01 posts and telegraphs, and those which work under the pro- 
vincial Governments The former axe known as the Central 
Services”, some of the officera of these services have been 
appomted by the Secretary of State and look to him as the final 
authority for the maintenance of their rights The great majority 
of officers in the Central Services, however, are appointed and 
controlled by the Government of India 

There are two mam gioups of services working undei the 
provmcial Governments — the ” AU-India Services”* and the 
‘ Provmcial Services ” The first are appointed by the Secretary 
of State , the standard aimed at is a high one and the field of 
lecruitment is the widest possible m Bntain and India On 
appointment, an officer is assigned to a provmce and undergoes 
a period of trammg in Bntam or India A recruit to the Indian 
Civil Service, for example, studies at one of the Bntish 
universities the prmcipal vemacnlar of his provmce and the legal 
sj stems with which he will be concerned Unless he is trans- 
ferred to service under the Central Government, he passes the 
whole of his career m the provmce to which he is first assigned , 
but he remains hable to service anywhere m India Bach of the 
AU-India Services, notwithstandmg its division among the pro- 
Mnces, forms a single service with a common status and a 
common standard of rights and remuneration The greater part 
of the administration of India is, of course, earned on by the 
p^o^mclal Governments, and up to 1924 the All-India Services 
were in pnnciple, as they still are in practice, the mam agents 
of the proMDcial admimstratioh 


The second mam group of services employed by the provincial 
o\ernments is the ” Piovmcial Services ”+ They constitute 
le mmale grades of the administration These officers are 
ap^mted, not by the Secretary of State or the Government of 
fny provincial (^vemments and the tendency is 

Go^mment to confine its recruitment to its own 


See pan 295 

*t will 1 

B Bcrrjces working in the prorinccs 


that .t dots not .ncioa7i;u the 
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province I’his entails a limitation of the field of choice — a dis- 
advantage which IS gieatei in some provinces than others 
Becruits are, in geneial, giadnates of Indian nmversities In 
many departments, the iUl-India Service and the Provincial 
Service dovetail into each othei In Bombay, for example, the 
charges of sub-divigions of a district aie interchanged between 
Deputy Collectors fiom the Piovmcial Service and jumor officers 
of the Indian Civil Seivicc It is convenient to bear in mind that 
"deputy collectors” belong to the Provincial Services and 
"assistant collectors” to the All-India Service Purther, a 
proportion of the posts for which the Indian Civil Service is 
primarily lecmited are “listed,” le, reserved foi selected 
members of the Piovmcial Service — such as the charge of a 
District, 01 the post of District and Sessions Judge, for posts of 
the latter type non-ofiicials with certain legal qualifications are 
also eligible 

The general result is that the peraonnel of a department of ad- 
ministration working m a province is drawn from two sources of 
recruitment, one an All-India source and the other provincial 
fh some cases it would only be the actual head of the department 
IS an AU-India officer , this, for example, is usually the case 
With the Cooperative Departanent But it is more usual to 
jhe All-Bidia contingent represented by a number of officers who 
fill the higher posts ‘ Provincial recruitment not only mans the 
tfltennediate, but also furnishes the suboidinate, grades Thus, 

the district the head of the revenue and geneial admimstra- 
will be a Collector, who is in most cases an All-India 
officer His immediate subordinates may be either All-Indm or 
provincial officers Sometimes, indeed, the head of the dirtnct 
18 a provincial officer The two sources of supply merge mto a 
wmmon stream, the system of hsted posts provides the 
opportunity for members of the Provincial Service to nse to 
^^&her posts for which All-India officers aie primaiily recruited 


Conditions m the Two Services. 

291 An important matter which we shall have to 
Jar the administrative agencies of the 
®ents should m future be services organised on 

and how fat they should be provmcmlly “ j,,' 

of some importance to make clear the . j 

^fflboa of All-India and piovmcial officers 

that the former are appointed by the ^e ^ diifer- 
“■i the latter by the piovmcial Governments These dilter^ 
- ces aie determmed by provisions m the Govern riuhts 

ttself 01 by rales mLe under it The more ^ a 

’ ‘ie All-India Services aie the -'t” other 

S'® officer cannot be dismissed from his 
honty than the Seoretaiy of State in . jmportant 

"PPeal to that body, if he is adversely dealt with m important 
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disciplinary matters. Tfie Governor of a province is required to 
examine ^e oomplamt of any such officer Trho think s hims elf 
\ 7 ionged by an official superior, and to redress the grievance, if he 
ThiTi lf*? it eijuitable to do so ^o order affecting has emoluments ad- 
versely, and no order of censure on htm can be passed tvithout the 
person^ concurrence of the Governor,* and orders for his “ post- 
ing ” to appomtmenrs also require the personal concurrence of 
the Governor Hig salary and pension and sums payable to 
his dependents are not subject to ^e vote of any Indian legis- 
lature. Sums required to give effect to any decisions taken m 
his favour on appeal to a Governor, the Governor-General or the 
Secretary of State m Council are smularly protected. iFinally. 
in connection with the mrroduction of the Beforms provision 
was made (as will be explamed m the next following paragraphs) 
that members of the AU-India Services, with a few exceptions 
may be allowed to retire before they have completed the 
service ordinarily required for renrmg pension, and in this case 
they receive a pension proportionate to their actual service 
The Brovmcial Service officer, on the other hand can be dis- 
missed by the proTinaal Government whidi subject to rights 
of appeal to the Governor, controls the conditions of 
his service His emoluments have to be voted year by year by 
the provmcial legislature, and he has no nghr to retire prema- 
turely on proportionate pension 

Effect of the Beforms on the Services. 

292 The Beforms had important effects on the services and, 
m particular, upon their European members Cnbosm of the 
Executive by questions is a nonnal funcnon of a legislature 
Bm m the early years of the Beforms. members of the provmcial 
councils had not learned the limits withm which this method of 
criticism can usefully be employed — and to some extent this is 
still true Questions were often directed to details of adimnis- 
tration which at VTestmmster would be held to be best left to 
the directing heads of departments And they were often aimedv 
at mdiTidual members of the services rather than at (5ovmi-* 
ment, and m particular at members of the Tndian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Smice 

Persistent criticism of this kmd inevitably had a discouragmg 
effect on services accustomed to a traditional respect But there 
were other factors which agpavated their troubles The non- 
cooperation movement of 1920-22* made the work of the head 
of the disirwt and the pohce officials m some areas extra- 
ordinarily diincult. 2^othing could be more depressing than the 
loss oi the confidence of the common people who had always 
looked to the district officer for help m trouble And at its 
’’O'^ the unrest involved officers and their families in oersonal 
aig-onr'fon and even in senoug danger Moreover, the eronomic 

• pu -1.0 nppltcs to oSrers of the Pronncia! Services 
^ p-e-ions chapter, para. 272 
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position of the senices wns at this time a source of gieat anxiety 
to them The financial stringency of the post-war yeais made it 
difScolt for the Go^cinnicnl of Judin to adjust their emoluments 
to the new le^el of prices, and tlicre can be no doubt that many 
officers, m particular Biitish ofliceie with heavy obligations foi 
the education of their cluldren, wcie very seuously embanassed 

293 The .Toini Select Committee on the Government of India 
Bill did not, of course, foresee the non-coopeiation movement, 
or the economic strain on the senices But it had anticipated 
that there migiit be ofiicers in the service to whom the new 
conditions would be so repugnant that the^ would wish to retue 
The retuaiks of the Committee ni this connection embody a 
pnneipje winch is as important now as it was then — 

“The Committoe thinlc tlmt oicrj procnution should b© taken to 
soptiro tn tJie pithltc 'lorrnnls the career in life to which th^ looked 
fonrard nlien tho\ were recniiled, nod tliej hare mtroduced fresh 
prou^ions mto tins elousc' to that end If friction occurs, a re- 
adjnstniGnt of ijertons and pluos ninv often got over the difBcnltiy, 
and the Governor must ntnavs regard it as one of J>is most important 
duties to eatablihh a complete understanding between his minisl^ra 
and the officers throuch tvhom the> will have to Trork Bnt ir 
ihere are inombora of the service whoso doubts as to the changes 
to bo made are so dceplj rooted that thev feel tbej" cannrt 
endeavour to tako part in them, then the Committee tbmk it wonld 
onlj be fair to tlioso oOicere that they should bo offered an egawaient 
career olacaberc, if it u in the power of His aiajesty’s GfV^enfc 
to do so, or, in t}«o last resort, that thej should be aUotred to retire 
on such pension as the Secretary of Stato in Council may consider 
suitable to ilioir period of service” 

294 In accordance with these recommendatioDs, the Seaets^ 
state in Council adopted a acheme nnder which 

officera, selected for appointment before lat Jann^. 

“o3 not permanently employed nnder the GoTeimnent “ 

allowed to retire before they had completed the 
“nnal full service, on a pension proportionate to their of 

Wttice This afforded a way out of the service to a considwable 
uumber of officers who were suffermg nndw the aconmntoon 
“Misabihtiee desenbed above By 1922, 200 All-M« 

, Seers had retired under these special terms, and y 
“““her had risen to 345 ' By far the 
“ESeets of from 10 to 23 years’ service, whom India could lU 
Spare 

This exodus had a secondary effect which ® 
fet^tment m Britain for the offLd a 

f«»ded during the War, and the tradition that 

for young men had hardly began ^ India 

tonfronted by the outspoken discontent of the s , 

•ad the premature retiremont of many officers ^ ^ 

^Paerty were above question It « n<>‘ t 

of recruitment m this country practically to djg 

* Now aeohon 9SB of too Govemmont of Mn Act 
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WhiJe this situation •was developing ■within the services, 
Indian pobtical opinion concentrated on two points The Ail- 
India Services were at tnis tune mainly European in composi- 
tion Buies prescnbing a progressive rate of Indian recruitment 
had been adopted bat the Preamble to the Act of 1919 declared 
“ the mcreasmg association of Indians in every branch of the 
Indian administration ” to be the pohcy of Parhament and 
Indian opmion did not accept as adegnate the rate of Indianisa- 
tion that had been estabUshed It was, moreover, contended in 
some quarters that the recrmtment and control of any service 
by the Secretary of State should cease altogether 

Recommendations oi Lee Goxnnussion. 

295 These difficulties led to the appointment of the Koyal 
Commission on the Superior Civil Srances in India,* of whidi 
Lord Lee of Fareham was Chairman It reported in 1924, t 
and save m detail its lecommendations were accepted by the 
Secretary of State in Council and have been put mto force We 
s umm arise them in so far as they are relevant to questions on 
which we shall have to make recommendations 
The All-India Services with which the Lee Commission was 
primarily concerned, and their strength at the time of the Be- 
port are shown in the following table . — 

Strength 


Uj Indian Cnii Service 1,350 

(2) Indian Police Semce . . 732 

(3) Indian Forest Service (including the Forest 

Engineers Service) . 417 

(4j Indian Semce of Engmeers (compnsmg an 
Irrigation Bian^ and a Boads and 
Buildings Brancdi) 728 

(5) Indian Educational Semce 421 

(6) Indian Agncuitnral Semce 157 

(7) Indian Vetennary Service 54 

(8) Indian Medical Service (civil) 420 

Total 4,279 


The first three of these semces and the Bngation Branch of 
the fourth were operatmg in the reserved field, and compnse 
uie semces upon which pabbc security and ^ance mamly 
epend The Lee CJommission, in these circumstances, recom- 
mended that the Secretary of SUte should contmue to recruit 
semces, and that his control, with the safeguards 
hat control involves, should be maintained These four 
‘55 Semce the Indian Police Semce. the 

^ — cn.io n rancn of ibc Indian Semc e of Engineers and the 

' Semces and Central 

Si:? of 1924 
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Indian JoreBt Service outside Bombay and Burma — axe now the 
only services the recruitment to which is still on an All-Indio 
basis 

The last four of the services in the table above, and also the 
noads and Bmldings Branch of the Service of Engineers, 
^>erated in the traneferred field in every piovmce So did the 
iorest Service in the two provinces of Bombay and Burma The 
nee Gommiasion recommended that the control of Ministers over 
wine of these services should be made more complete by closmg 
the recruitment for them on an AJI-India basis The officers 
already m these services were free to remain, retainmg their 
^-India status and privileges, but recruits for ^ese blanches of 
aonmustration would m future be appointed by provincial Govern- 
ments and would constitute Provincial Services The services 
ealt with in this manner were tiie Education Service, the 
f^cultural Seivice, the Vetennary Service, and the Indian 
owvice of Engineers (Boads and Buildings Branch) But the 
1^6 Commission did not make the same recommendation as 
the Indian Medical Service, though it also fell within 
we field transferred to Mimsters It is true that the Commission 
recommended that in this department, as in other tranafeared de- 
partments, the recruitment and control of civil medical personnel 
pfierally should he with the provmcial Government on its traas- 
«rted side, but it recognised two important considerations which 
differentiated the medical semce from the others These were 
W the necessity for mamfammg an adequate reserve of 
medical men for the emergency of war, and 
(W the obligation which lay on the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India to maintain a supply of 
European medical men of high qualifications for the care 
of members of European eemces and their families 


. vummiBsion accoxoingiy > c-~ 

these obligations, each of the provmces should employ m its 
medical department a certam number of officeis lent from 
th® luedical department of the Army m Mia Such officers, of 
receive their commissions from the Crown, and have 
Jjghts which are incompatibJe with " oontrol " by Mimsters in 
** sense m which that word is used m India 
^be Co mmi ss i on m effect realised that the argumeuts for 
to the autbonty responsible for a " 

“"'“S working in thri depaitmont might, and ^ 

rf that irere necessary to enable the Sccreiarv . 
fte Government of India to dischaige a responsibiht; laid 
them by Parhament 

Increased Rate of Indiamsalion. 
es-plamed, lecnntmont for 
^ .®d in tlie transferred field was handed o^e 
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Go\emruent5, and no restriction iras placed upon them as to the 
?ourcL of their recnutment Considerable delay took place m fram- 
ing the machiner} by i\hich provmcial Governments eseicise 
their pov ers of rctnjitmg and controlling these services, and 
rcfimtment has not proceeded ven fai , but so far as it has 
gone it points to rapid Indiamsation 

In regard to the Indiamsation of services which were still to 
be rcc lulled by the Secretary of State, the Lee Commission 
rei>oriud as folious JFoi the Indian Civil Service, it lecom- 
mcnded that 20 per cent of the superior posts should be filled 
b\ the appointment of provincial sen ice officers to “ listed 
posts ’ (liio phrase is ei^plamed m paragraph 290 above), and that 
direct recruits in the future ^ould be Indian and European in 
equal numbers On this basis, it calculated that by 1939 half 
of the sen ice would be Indian and half European, allowing for 
Indians m listed posts 

For the Indian Police Service, direct recruitment was to be 
in the propoition of five Europeans to three Indians, allowing 
for promotion from the provincial service to fill 20 per cent of 
all \acancie«. this would produce, it was estimated, a personnel 
Inlf Indian and half European by 1949 

For the Indian Forest Service (in the provinces m which 

1 oio<9 " IS rescned), the recruitment proposed was 76 per 
cint Indmn and 25 per cent European, and for the Iingation 
Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, the Gommission 
n tominended direct recruitment of Indians and EutxipeanB in 
f'qual numbers, with a 20 per cent resenation of appointments 
to he filled h\ promotion from the provincial semce 


Proportion of intUans in I.C.S., I.P S., Imgation and Forest 
Services. 

NS c sot out below the composition of these four services in 
l‘>20, with estimrtes of the position as it will be in 1939 
On the 1st Januan, 1929, there were in the Indian Civil 
S-niro^ or holding Indian Gml Service po«;ts, 894 Europeans 
n>i 30i Indians, for tbo let Jnnmty, 1939, the estimate is 715 
t and fiJ3 Indians 

fndnri Police Service, the corresponding figures are 
1 uroptans and 12S Indians on 1st January, 3929, and on 
1 Europeans and 251 Indiana 

,i Branch of tlie Indian Semccof Engineers, 

,‘.i i' V rnropc.n>>and 2-10 Indians on Ut .Tanuan, 3929. 
2^ lt.5pu 229 Earopeins and 

1^1', . \ * Sfr\i'j= in tjip ■=f\en proimtei in which 

r u. -v «ul)jcct. thire acre on lit Jnnuan'. 

f r.i ^ Irnaition S' rrict niid a ci'r!"!! 

* ♦ * I '* rr tj 1 h(^n found iipj»rcirhi'%bl(* 

'r r partr- nni. 
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1929, 134 Europeans and 76 Indians Ten years later theie 
mil be 126 Emopeans and 112 Indians 

Tbe estimates for 1939, it should be cleaily understood, assume 
a coDtmuance of lecroitment as between Europeans and Indians 
IB the propoitiODs recommended by the Xise Commission 
Another point which must always be home in mind, if the 
total impression is to be just, is that the above figures r^ei only 
to the supeiioi services, there are, as we shall see, othei 
grades with a far more numeious personnel which is practically 
entirely Indian 


ESact of Lee jCominission’s Recommendations on Indian 
Educational Service. 

298 As an example of a service in the transfeiTsd field, we 
take the Indian Educational Service Recruitment for this All- 
India Service ended m 1924, m accordance with the Lee Coro- 
®iS8ion’a recommendation, future reauitment being left to pro- 
^cial Governments The effect of this change upon the pro- 
£fesa of Indiarusation in the Education Service may be stated 
63 follows On the Ist January. 1920, when the Indian Educa- 
tional Seivice, including the Women’s Bianch of the Service, 
'^18 still being reauited by the Secretary of State, it coi^amed 
218 Buropeaua and 39 Indians Side bj side with these ofeuals, 
^ere the merabeis of the Provincial Service at that date, who 
wduld be almost entireh Indians As a result of the ^ange of 
9'stem introduced m 1924, AU-Indie recruitment, whether ot 
Emopesns ot of Indians, stopped, and. in substance. Enropaans 
in the service are officers who entered it b^ore * 

tod their numliai is gradually fading out On tbe 1st 

there were 187 Europeans On the let Janu ^ , . 

SBtimated that (here will remain 66 Emopeans and m the 
“Mse of another ten years. Bnropeans who joined In^a 
^acational Service under the former system of re'™'*'"® ‘ 

'■“'a piaetieally disappeared It is, of Xthe new 

Ptownoial authorities to seek to reonnt m doin'' 

wem To what extent they will endeavour oi succeed m do.n, 
80 must necessarily be a mattei of speculanon 

Total European Element m Services as a ■Whole. 

L These figuree. it will be hTonches ’which 

‘Shest branches of the admimstrstion Home Cml 

^spond with the Administaibve Class of ^ ,,on of 

ff^ce Bnt It IS of some interest to S’™ “ j‘ “lo 
propoihon m which Europeans form par' 

'arvices as a whole , ir.,f,nn ulnch 

^ the department known as 

the Commissioners of Pivism » 
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and their subordinates, there are, in round figures, 630 Europeans 
out of a total of 5,500, if the lower classes of subordinates are 
excluded * 

In the PoUce Services as a whole, there are 600 European 
olncers and nearl) 800 European pohce seigeants, out of a 
total of approximately 187,000 

In the civil medical departments, there are 200 Europeans in 
a total of nearly 6,000 fully or ^rtly qualified medical men 

In the Education Services, there are 200 Europeans out of a 
total of about 1,500 oficers in the higher grades The subordinate 
services (which also include men of higher education, mainly 
graduates of Indian umversities) add 11,000 more to the total 

In the Forest Services, there are 94Q Europeans m a total of 
16,000 and m the Engmeenng Department, 500 Europeans in a 
total of 7,500 

As an example of a central service, we may take the State 
Hallways The higher staff consists of about 1,500 Europeans and 
700 Indians, the mtermediate grades contain 2,000 Europeans 
out of 9,000 The total number rf employees on these railways 
IS over 800,000 

A final illustration may be taken from the Judiciary From 
the High Courts down to the low^t grade of judges, there axe 230 
Europeans out of 2,500 

These figures show how small relatively are the numbers of 
Europeans in government employ It wall be reahsed, however, 
that they are, broadly speakmg, employed at tiie top The total 
number of members in the ^-Inia" Services and the central 
services of equivalent standing is about 5,250 of whom about 3,500 
are Europeans It must be remembered that, by adopting the 
Higher rates of Indian recruitment introduced after the I^ee Com- 
xni^on, the preponderance of Europeans in these higher ranks is 
constantly being reduced and will disappear 


British Becroitment in the Future. 


300 The Lee (Tommission dealt not only with questions of 
methods of recruitment and Indiamsation, but with the grievances 
of the Services themselves, and the special difficulties in the way 
of recrmtment m England for All->lndia Services Its proposals 
lOT the removal of service grievances were generally accepted as 
adequate Its recommendations about British recruitment were 
designed to remove apprehension as to the effect on an officer's 
career of any constitutional changes that might be made there- 
after ^ 

In 1924; when the Lee Commission reported the concession of 
retirement extended only to AU-Ihdia Service officets 
who had entered the Service before 1920 , and it was to continue 
in force until the action proposed to be taken on the Eeport of 


have not boon able to ascertain ibe total number of lorrei 
officers, in British India But in the United 
i ronuces alone they amount to about 28,500 
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the Statutory Commission was known The position would 
then necessanly be reviewed It had been held that those who 
entered after 1st January, 1920, must be assumed to have m- 
formed themselves of the nature of the constitutional change 
which had taken place, and its probable effect on their work and 
prospects The Lee Commission^ however, recommended that 
any British ofi&cers who ware employed m the reserved field 
Jould be free to retire on a proportionate pension, if at any 
time the department in which they were employed should be 
transferred to the control of Ministers responsible to the legis- 
latures The option was to remam open for one year from the 
date of transfer to the control of Mimsters 
The improvement in the fina.ncifl.1 position of the Services and 
the safeguards for a career recommended by the Lee Commission, 
mmbined with an improvement m the pohtical position in India, 
had two results The retirements on proportionate pension 
decreased rapidly, and many officem who had taken leave pre- 
paratory to such retirement returned to duty The effect on 
Mcnutment was equally good Hecruitment for the Indian 
Oivil Service is now in a more healthy condition, and we are 
iiffonned that men of the nght type are coming forward in ade- 
quate numbers We understand that Pohce recruitment also is 
w a good state But recruits are difficult to obtam for the 
Imgation Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers There 
has been httle reciuitment required for some years m the Indian 
h^orest Service, and it is hardly possible to estimate whether 
candidates could be readily found m considerable numbers 


Indian Civil Service (see paras. 308-322), 

301 The techmcal account which we have given of the 
organisation of the Services is necessary for the understandmg 
of certam connected constitutional questions That constitu- 
tional questions should aiise out of the organisation of a civil 
service will seem strange to anyone famihar with the British 
Civil Service alone , it is important, therefore, to bang out the 
contrast We must attempt to indicate the verj* important mle 
the Indian Services fill m the government of the country 
ftat- propose to deal with the work of^^^ 


All 


uv HOC propose to aeai witn me wwi*. — 

that we aim at IS to show, in the case of one or two departments, 
the scale and difficulty of the problems they have to deal with, 
the immense importance of their contribution to e w 
0 the peoples of India ^ i u 

^0 account of the Services could be adequate, which did not 
with the work of the Indian Civil Service Its f 

justified not only by the range and importance of its activitie., 
by the distinguished and devoted pubhc service «nd^i bj 
Its Indian and its British members who now “ • 

curtain Its great reputation Bnt it is best dealt ^>‘b « ‘be 
'^apter which follows, where we describe the mac line of 
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gorernmeut in operation both in the distncts and in the 
secretanats Here therefoie, we select some other branches as 
lilustrations 


The Imgation Department. 

302 We take, as om first example, the work of the Irrigation 
Department Its purpose is to bnng the resources of engineering 
science to bear on adverse oaturai conditions which eithei leate 
immense tiacts of India barren desert, while in other regions 
water is running to waste, oi concentrate lainfall within 
a limited season, which by storage can be made available for 
times ot drought Lord Carzon*6 Government appointed a com* 
mission ol experts to make a comprehensive survey of the best 
sources to be tapped and the parched areas to be suppbed The 
enquiry occupied nearlj two years of intensive investigation, and 
the adoption of its resulting recommendations was found tc 
invohe a programme of constmction which would take at least 
20 }earb to can) out and which was calculated to call for £ 
capital expenditure of ^30 millions In some areas, of course 
important irrigation schemes had already been instituted oi 
earned out, but the progress made in the last generation i‘ 
astonishing In 1926, 2b million acres, or nearly 13 per cent o 
the total cultiiated area of British India, was irngated bj 
go\ernmeni works New projecte under constmction will ad« 
10 million acres, part of them in Indian States, to the total 
In twerj province of India which is exposed to want of water 
great works na\e been undertaken, such as the Sarda Cana 
8)«tem in the United i^rovinces (4,000 miles of mam channel 
and distnbatanes, increasing by 50 per cent the irrigated area c 
the pros nice), the Cauvery resen'oir project in Madras, th 
biikkur Barrage in Smd (the largest work of its kind in th 
world) and a network of immense constructions m the Punjab- 
tbe last and greatest of them the Sutlej Valley works, which 
when complete, will irrigate o^e^ 5 million acres In the Ponjal 
over 10 million acres aie ahead} artificial!} irrigateo 
it la as It** name implies a countt} of nvers, but the rivers ai 
fen from the snows of the Himalayas, and much of the intei 
^cfiihg touDir} , left to itself, would be drv, unfruitful plain wit 
a rainfall at most of 5 inches Modem engineering skill he 
u\criea water from the risers and created on these barren plait 
jjrcc great colonies ” peopled from overcrowded districts els( 
ic’‘e ihe total of these * colonies” is 4?- million acr< 
o ig 11 } the of \\ ales) . and their total annual produce in 
Tw! V/i 'alued at £20 millions Irrigation hi 
,.>a le I unjab from one of the poorest into one of the mo 
t'n The oolomsts. msinly sinal! peasai 

t'lr'l, rural commumt\ in India, 31 

> r* -'■•11 ..nr '*if profit to tlie provincial Goven 
I - - n. 1 . o.f' ii million a vear 
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ThefoUowmg extiact will make cleai the techmeal difficulty of 
such work — 

" South-west of Lahore lay the desert of Jlontgomery, 

but the only nrer from irhioh it could ho irrigated, the had 

already been tapped for Lahore and Amritsar On the othei hand, 
200 mUes further north, there was etill plenty of water m the Jhelnm 
Coold at bo brought to Montgomery with the Ohenab and the Jtan 
in between? This was the problem that the great canal engineer, 
Sii John Henton, set himself to solve, and this is the way 
It Three canals nere made The first (the Upper Jhelum) took 
the spare water of the Jhelam and poured it into the Ohenab, 
irrigating 350,000 acres on its way Ohenab and Bail ““ 
hnked together by a second canal (the Upper Ohenab), whm 
gated another 650,000 acres in Gujrannala and Sheibiupiira Final^ 
the water that remained was earned across the Kan y 
crossmg— a barrage, 550 yards long, was finng across t e 
and the third canal, the Jtower Ban Doab, took it 134 mdes 

throngh Montgomery into the heart of Multan The wei ^ 
Uoab Canal Colony, tho third of the great colomes, is the result 

The skill of the engineeis who plaimed and earned out these 
imgation schemes would be wasted without au adequate sys em 
of distnbntion The water is earned by an mtricate networlr ot 
canals and smaller distributmg channels to the Belds or 
the culfeiTators, and the mamtenance of the channe s an o 
list distnbntion of the supply among the oultivatora is o gr 
importance Failure to repair the distributanes or to ole^ them 
of silt mewtably means an inadequate supply -^nood 

the network It may make all the difference betwe g 
crop and a bare subsistence for the cultivator and m 
Sfinously affect the return to Grovemment for +hp 

rapital expenditure meurred on the project 
legation Service which controls the cans s i-nnortance 
fennels is, theietore, engaged on work of ^„„^etween 

Dnjuat or dhcit distributon may lead to 

neighbours, and water m a thirely land is a terrible tempianou 

The Co-operative Department 
The work of the Co-operative 

®ot With defects m natural conditions, bu rural popu- 

jmprondence The widespread of India 

khon is one of the most senons ceremonies 

Bad harvests, or customary outlay on t e monev lender m 
ef bis children, take the Indian peasant ,,„iebtedness often 
jhe first mstance, but the extent of In" canal colonies 

“Pends not on his needs, but on his cr^ nrosperity, but 

^ the Punjab, there is a high standard o p^spenty is no 
his has tended to increase the i"®®® ' i.-™lv unjiroductiie , 

?me for borrowing Moieovei the debt “mfie moneylender 

“tie of It is mcnlred for land improvement in ^ 

^ ^Qt m the least concerned with the p rp 

* M L Darling 
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policT is to enf?ngle the debtor to an extent that will leave him 
with JUST erough of the prodnct of his labonr for the bare sub- 
sistence of himself and his family. The misery entailed m 
such a S}&tem is almost equalled by its economic wastefulness 
The extent of the evil is indicated bv the following figures 
compded for the Punjab a few years ago * It is as we have 
alrecdj ocserved, a countrv of peasant proprietors and the 
economic progress of the province in the last 30 years has been 
verv marked and has extended to the whole popidation. Xever- 
rheless only 17 per cent of the peasant proprietors were free 
from debt. The average debt was more ^an three years* net 
income of the debtor The total rural indebtedness of India is 
estima’^ed at ;£403 millions most of which is probably qmte 
unproductive 

“ The problem of debt is almost wholly the problem of bow to 
maintain the peasant proprietor upon lus land in freedom and 
comiort Its solution is the aim of the Co-operative Depart- 
ments in the different provmces Their staffs are small, for the 
policy IS essentially to help people to help themselves by associat'- 
mg in small groups for co-operative purposes The most im- 
portant of these is the provisioin of cheaper credit. But the 
object IS not merely to substitute a moderate and reasonable 
creditor for the moneylender The basis of the work of the 
department is that loans should be made for approved purposes 
onlv e g , for land or stock improvements * and that the local 
knowledge the pubUc opinion, end the common mterest of 
sm''U groups should be brought to bear to secure that loans 
are taken for approved purposes only and are repaid punctually. 
'' ^ ^ ourselves met groups of co-operators m the Punjab 

ard their prosperity, cheerfulness and independence were 
sinking testimony to the work of the Co-operative Department, 
inere were in India m 1926 nearh 90,000 co-operative societies? 
'i ^ worKing capita! of nearly jQSO milhons and a membei- 
« 5 p oi th’-ee '’nd a half millions' 

Tile economic ^alue of such a movement, in conditions such as 
' c ,\\Q described above, can hardly be over-estimated But its 
Cl .c Inc value not onlj in thrift and foresight, but above all, 
m lUc •’d^an^3ge«^ of common endeavour on" a basis that cuts 
cro-? chss and social distinctions, must be almost as great 
m affairs quite as valuable for the eserdse of 
rights -s the education of the schools 
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question arises of removmg a pohce station, the outcry which 
immediately follows proves that the value of pohce protection is 
recognised The Indian peasant is normally law abiding, but he 
IS capable undei excitement, and in particular under rehgious 
exatement, of senous violence Small store is then set on life 
and limb Even peaceful Madras ryots will beat each other 
saragely over disputes about watei rights Moieover, there are 
whole commumfeies which are crimmai by caste — ^theft is their 
tecogmsed and only means of subsistence from birth to death 
Even, moie dangerous, there are in some parts of India con> 
nderable elements m the popnlation, which on the relaxation of 
police control, or any suspicion of it, turn to organised and 
violent crime on a wide scale The interval whi^ sepaiates 
order from anarchy in India is narrow, as the non-cooperation 
movement showed 


^e task of the police is made more difficult by the primitive 
state of communications in rural Tndia, The area controlled 
by a police station averages 100 square miles and may be much 
]|^er The area per poUceman is five tunes as great, and 
the population twice as great, as in England The number 
of superior officers is lelatively small For the whole 
of the Governors’ provinces and a total force of about 167,000 
there are, roughly, 1,000 officers, taking together the 
^dian Pohce Service and the higher grades of the Provincial 
Police Service The absence of an active public opinion in 
relation to crime and of that readiness to assist the police in 
^ergencies,* which is taken as a matter of course in England, 
adds very senously to the difficulty of the work 
It Will be natural to ask how aneb a force as this, recruited 
from various communities and often operating m times of 
Jeosion, 18 affeoted m its duties by religious divisions AA e 
"4ve been assured that the record of the force in this respect is 
extremely good A distinguished officer, who was m charge of 
area notonous for the frequency and violence of its com- 
nota, told us that the Muhammadan constables in his 
fores could be trusted to escort a Hindu procession playing music 
before mosques, and the Brahmin constables to perform tbe 
same service for a Muhammadan procession leading cows to 
"'Mightct We pnt on record this very remarkable evidence of 
ke loyalty and disoiplrae of the rank and 6Ie It seems to 
® fo do no less oiedit to the fine leadership and strict justice of 
00 controllmg officers of the service 


The Double Hole of the Medical Service 
. 803 The ^Me system of medical administration m India 
been built up by the Indian Medical Service It is 
* '<»litary seiviM and all its officers are 
^gg^ years as medical officers of the Indian Army Bu t a ccr^ 

* Ihcre are rare, but stnkinfi. cscvplioat to tins geaerol ■-fat-'ir. at 
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nmnber are allowed to tranafer to service under the cini 
administranoD where their normal appointment is that of civil 
surgeon of a distnct. The cml surgeon is the medical repre- 
Kcntciive 01 tiie provincial Government in his distnct As long 
as the chairs of the District Boatd and of other self-gOTeming 
bodies were occupied br the Disnict Officer, the civil surgeon, 
working in close co-operation with him, could insure that meas- 
ures which he thought necessarr for the pubhc health of the 
district would be carried out But the new policv m relation to 
local self-government (which will be described in Chapter ^ of 
mis Part of our Beport) limited the effective powers of the civd 
surgeon for medical admimstranon Huch of it is now the 
charge of local self-governing bodies nnd^r non-official chair- 
men, and the civil surgeon can now only offer advice where 
formerly, with the assistance of the District Officer he had 
issued orders He still remains, however, the medical repre- 
sentative of tue provmcaal (Sovemment m the district m rela- 
tion to any matter over which it retains direct control In 
particular he is in charge of die district hospital at the head- 
quarters of the district 

As a result of the Lee Commissiou's recommendations, the 
uunibtr of Indian Afedical Service officers emploved under pro- 
vincial Governments is now limited to those required to supplv a 
medical reserve for the Indian Arm y m war and to provide treat- 
meut b\ European medical men for the European members of the 
-emces and tbeir fa mil ies The medical staff of the provmces, 
over and abo^e this, is now provided bv provincial medical 
services ’ ^ 


^it Seems clear that the Indian Aledical Service does not at 
p.e-ent o.ier the same attractions as formerly to the medical 
pro essioa, and recruitment has suffered. This may be a passing 
military medical semces, such as the Boyal Army 
- ical Corps are no better off — but a failure in recruitment for 
T A - fedical Service would be a very serious matter for 

o 1 Tue mainteoance of riie European element in other 
Government’s abihtv to provide 
European doctors for the treatment of officers and their 
rrV supply would have other consequences 

, acmevemeuts of the Indian Jledical Service in the 
I? .c-'c .1 ‘wpic?! medicine have been remarkable— Sir Eonald 
"f striking, bat not tbe only 

hc-lth rf Tif-f *■“ snecesEore, the pnblie 

fbn ^ P'5 “ It It has been steted 

amount to I“3‘,a from preventible disease each year 

tnotn OB" fi-r, “tj'tOTs Tne problems presented by sucli 

b'EThl i-L, attacked bv persistent research bv 
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Bnt the Indian Medical SeiAace could ill be spared for still 
another reason Nothing impressed us more in the course of 
onr joumejs through India than the need, in all but the best 
hospitals, for the raising of the standards of medical treatment, 
and esi>eciall} m such matteis as equipment and nursmg We 
gladii recognise the enthusiasm of Indian pubhc men for the 
improvement of medical facilities But enthusiasm without 
adequate standards has its dangers , and the loss of contact with 
the standards and progress of Western medicine, which would be 
entailed by a failure of leciuitment foi the Indian Medical 
Service, would, we are conAmaced, be disastrous foi the future of 
the pubhc health of India 


Forest Admmistiation. 

306 Something must be said of the woik of the Forest Service 
^ some provinces, the forests yield an important revenue to 
Government, in Burma it is nearly 20 per cent of the total 
provincial revenues But apart from this they constitute a 
valuable economic asset to the commumty It is an asset which 
could easily be fntteied away and the pressure foi, a short- 
s^o^ted exploitation of foiest resources is strong Ir the best 
is to be made of them, long views must be taken It is 
Dot enough that Goveinment should have a right pohi^ in the 
Diatter , expert knowledge, professional enthusiasm and firm- 
D6SS m adnunistiation are essential in the controlling staff From 
tje nature of the work, defects m forest administration may not 
soow their full effects for many vears The mamtenance of the 
present standards of administration is, theiefore, of gieat im- 
portance The heads of Forest Departments in their evidence 
Pressed the need for the mamtenance of the European element 
JD the Service and we were the moie impressed by their view 
because the life of a forest officer, which has many attoctaons 
joung Enghshmen, makes less appeal to the educated Indian 
au a career m any other service 


The Personal Touch 

307 We have dealt with a few departments among rnany, no^ 
because we regaid them as more remarkable thM others, bu 
Jseause, by their contrasts, they Jlnstrate the wide 
"ort of the pubhc officials of India That work ofera unde 
Pportnuities for service, and imposes great respo , , 

^ds the commumty There is one aspect of it “1°“ which 
^ not dwelt Thi Services grew up under a re^e whi^ 
f^^'tted, and even fostered, imhative and re . ^ 

lent unknown, and mdeed impossible, ^ 

“ncentrated deiioeraey like oSr own The "L-Sa 

'^vidual official-the sudden call for personal fusion tbe 
^aal knowledge of local conditions possessed by 

spot- — the trust of the mass of the populati P 
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they loiou — all these have made cinl admmistiation in India 
depend on the man, rather than on the machine And so long 
as the orScer had the confidence of his chiefs, he was left a veiy 
vnde discretion 

Ihe success of the work of the higher services and the dis- 
tinguished reputation they have alwa3s borne aie in no gniflll 
measure due to this freedom of action. The coming of the 
Heforms and the growth of a pubhc opinion, or a press opinioUi 
t\hich IS highly critical, have necessarily involved more control 
from headquarters But centralised direction of skilled officials, 
devoted to their work and trusted bj their district, go too 
far The great mass of the people desire personal rule, and we 
believe that for many years to come there can be no adequate 
substitute for it The tradition of India is that the m an with a 
grievance and the man who decides how the grievance is dealt 
with should meet face to face Personal rule does not mean 
the autocracy of the Services , but it does mean that, within the 
range set bj its general policy, Government entrasts to its 
responsible officials m the districts a wide discretion, and sup- 
ports them m the exercise of it a^inst unreasonable criticism It 
\& only by the maintenance of such relations as these between 
Cjoveminent and its servants that the best sort of administra- 
tion can be provided for the wide areas of British India 
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CHAPO^B 2 —TEE EISTBICTS ANE THE 
SECRBTABIATS. 

Tile Difitiict as the Cmt of Government* 

308 Apart from exceptional areas such as the Presidency 
jowas, eveiy meh of soil in British India forms part of a 
“I)j£feict,“ and at the head of every pjstrjct there is an officer 
—known in some prcvinoea as the Collector and in others as 
the Depnty Commissioner — who le m the eyes of most of its 
^habitants " the Government ” The syatem has some roots 
in the past Akbar, for instance, sub-divided all Bengal into 
mhrs But until the estabha^ent of Bntish rule, theie 
WTer existed the settled admmistration, disciphne and strong 
Mpervifiion which are essential if single officials are to be placed 
in charge of areas as large ae Indian, districts and allowed the 
of independence which has been given to the Bistnct 
Oificer Within the hnuts imposed by law and precedent The 
of his functions has varied from tame to tune The 
inception of his office, as it became estabhahed in Bengal aftw 
®soy e^penmenta, and as it was extended throughout Bntjsli 
iBdia, la expressed m the following quotation — " It is the 
leutenant-^vemoi 's wish,” wrote Sir George Campbell, the 
Yeuteuant-Govemor of Bengal, m 1872, ” to render the heads 
dwtncfcs no longer the drudges of many departmenrs and 
Masters of none, but in fact the general controlling authority 
^ departments m each distnct he has, thwefore» 
to make the Magistiate-CoUector of a great Bengal 
® ffoneraily comprising one and a half to two and a half 
fi! inhabitants, the real execnfave chief and administrator 

he tract of country committed to him, and supreme over 
al jLsf® and everything except the proceedings of the Courts 


Distnct Suh-divisions, 

^ The Distnct, being too large to manage as a single unit 
5 always sub-divided for administrative purposes The diM- 
{ 8 are called m nearly all provmces tahlos or tahsils, an 
four to ten of these form the District 
'J™® pre-British times Under the Pesbwas, the autlio i 
„ '»6 via,n!atd<tT (ns the hend o£ the labiko i= still cilleii m 
>tera India) his smnll charge was ; 

TOi.iJt”!!’® nf a village when he cmnc to jnsjJMt )' 

that a thorn pieraed bis loot, it lated ill lor th-t loll ,e 
65 representative is a levenoo officer and ma,. i - 

his duties and responsibilities are hr,>. 
the conditions of even- nllage nid the worl o 
'ishf' headman or acoountant in Ins laiola m . , ' 

"'“i! to ahioh no District Officer can asp’re. The -i 
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peasant is diffident and would often enduie injustice or hard- 
ship until desperation drove bun to extreme measures 
Accessibihty to all and constant Tisitmg of all parts of a tem- 
tonal charge are the methods by which abuses or economic hard 
ships maj' be detected and their consequences forestalled. The 
integnty common sense and knowledge of the senior Indian 
subordinate, of whom the mamfatdar is representative, are 
essential elements in an admmistnitive system in whicffi higher 
control is light, jurisdictions wide and the personnel of the 
superior grades very email He has his parallel in all services, 
such as the mspector of excise, the mqiector of pohce and, we 
may add, the suhadar of an Indian regiment The numbers of the 
All-India and pronncial services am so small and the terntones 
for which they are responsible are so large, that much depends 
on the esisience of a reliable subordinate agency, and it is one 
of the best achievements of Bntisb rule that this has been 
cieated It must be remembered that the so-called subordinate 
IS usually separated fiom his immediate superior by long dis- 
tances and acts from day to day on his own lesponsibihly To 
the evolution of the higher Indian subordinate the training, 
organisation and example which British officials have given have 
largely contributed, but these would have been wasted had there 
not everj wheie existed human matena! endowed with capacity 
and a strong sense of loyalty, often fortified bv long traditions 
of public service ‘ 


Bivisioii^ Cosumssioneis. 

310 We will first consider the relation of the Biatnct Officer 
to the proTinciai admimstration as a whole, and afterwards the 
^sition he occupies in his own Distnct In all proiinces except 
I ^ CoomussionerB m charge of groups of some four 

o eight Oistncfs called “Divisions*’ Since Divisions are so 
ge, It will readily be understood that the resident of a Distnct 
waling with a Collector, is scarcely aware that the Collector 
IS Dound by close obedience to a superior officer The Com 
purely supervisory They have specific 
aim and an some provinces exercise 

oonfrol over certain branches of distnct work, 
y relation to local self-govemmg bodies "Hie 
less close contact with the general 
^ Collector, and this goes to explain why so 

ImV m opinion tends to conader him an unnecessary 

<*am It is clear however, that his 
in the mvolve the pronncial Governments not only 

tnnnication necessity of direct corn- 

interference m m “ of heads of Distncts and in 

quarters at all at present need not come to head- 

is annnst the er^h official administration in India 

meSie establishments The 

ily in the personnel of the higher posts in 
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Ihe Districts due to emergency changes and other causes — a 
feahire which has increased since the Eefonns — ^may result in 
there being at a particular juncture no very experienced officer in 
a group of Districts Hence the importance of having available 
the help and advice of the Commissioner 


Boards oi Bevenue. 

311 Between the Commissioner and the provmcial Govern- 
inent in all provinces except Bombay theie is a Board of Bevenue, 
or its equivalent, a Binancial Commissionei “ In then admini- 
strative capacity,” said the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport, ‘ these 
conshhite fee chief revenue authority of the province and 
relieve the pwvmeial Government of mnch detailed work w Inch 
trosld otherwise come to it ”* But a change is here taking 
place The approach to responsible goveinment has naturalh 
'ed to the transfer to the provincial Governments of some of 
Ihe independent powers with which Boards of Eeienue weie 
waowed Those of the United Provinces Board, foi instance, 
^ere, by an Act of 1922, reduced to the control of the settle- 
ment of land revenue and the administration of most of the 
goiernment estates , their functions in respect of all <^tber 
braocbes of land revenue admimstiation, including control of the 
Subordinate revenue services, were transferred to the provincial 
vovenunent 


The Secretariats. 

319 So large a part of Gov^nment business, includmg 
Qomally all commumcation with the general public, is done in 
in the Dietricta, by the dietiict and departmental officeis 
are constantly on tour withm them, feat the Seem, 
anat of a provincial Government is usually small , 

taed in a single building Here all fee Members 

their offices The arrangement makes for a P 

fithod of mter-commumcation between fee 
^tnnat than is possible between the British departments 
^tea U, WluteiiaU la Into, the " X,. molS 

^uijstrative umt, separate from the se^etanat r- p^p«l of 
p asnally, in a angle officet I*® the «’rrc- 

fol'ce or the Chief Conservator of Forests, onts.de 

altogether Sueh a head of a ^^P^^ment wi 1 ,1;= 

neerned pnnoipally with a angle Secretary ^ ,^^ 1 ,,, i, 

JDgle Itlember or Minister, for his orders Xcoranii«.onor o' 
“« « to spend Bnt this is not always so envo 

n, ‘J'®'™' ■who ranks as an troni the Keren, c 

w will receive his orders not ;ijd 

>her, bnt from the Jlimster for Local '■ 

V 2 “tier Members and Slimsters . 0 ,„,.-m,ci’t 

j “f a department is constituted a , p-o-.."". •' 

, ^tbe Work of bis department , for instance — — — 


M/C Htport par’ 
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Director of Public Instruction is also Pdncetion Secretary. Bat 
this is nor usual The secretariat is, for the convenience of 
its own intemai working, also subdivided into departments, and 
in charge of one or more of these departments is a Secretary to 
Government wh(^ position is analogous in relation to the 
jJember or Zi*Imister, to that of the permanent Under-Secretary 
of a Bnnsh department He receives communications principally 
from the heai of the administrative deparanents Prom this 
general descnpnon of a Secretary’s functions, the Pmance 
Secretary and the Legal Secretary most be differentiated. ITiey 
deal with no administrative departments but are concerned 
with the mtemal workmg of the Government. The number of 
secretanat departments is considerably greater than the number 
of Secretaries But the method of organisation is not as a rule 
for a Member or Minister to have charge of & self-contained 
secretanat department or group of departments, presided over 
by one or more Secretaries The existence of dvarchy would in 
Itself make such an arrangement impossible. For example 
Education m a province while mamlv " transferred,** is also 
partly ** reserved.” but a single Secretary has charge of both 
branches, and is thus necessarily under the orders both of a 
Minister and of a Member He often has charge of otiier 
secretariat branches as well. Co-operation and Agriculture 
are in the secretanat orgamsanon of some provinces 
linked with revenue administration, and fall within the 
province of the Revenue Secretary, who is, there- 
fore also subordmate both to a Meinber and a Minister. 
The divergencies in the portfohos of Members and 
Ministers on the one hand, and of Secretaries to Government 
on the other are not due merely to the existence of dyarchy. 
The considerations which determine the grouping of secretariat 
departments under Secretaries, and the considerations which 
determine the constitution of Members* or Ministers* portfolios 
are not the same* but the secretanat being a single nnit, this 
arrangement does no; result m inconvemence. 


313 At Delhi and Simla on the other hand, the Govemor- 
^neral has charge of the combined Foreign and Political 
Department, one Member of his Council has charge of two 
other departments (Commerce and Railways) and of the 
remaining six Members of ins Council has (^arge of a single 
epartoent In other respects the organisation of the pro- 
^ncml and central secretanats follows the same lines The 
rulK of busmess ** which regulate the conduct of work of the 
departments are. under the powers conferred bv the Govem- 
em Oi India Act, framed for the provmcial secretanats bv the 
7 ?°'^ central secretanat by the Govemor- 

^ important matters are taken by the 
^ UovenimeDt of India in consultation vdth the 

* Seb ChapiBr 9 of Part 11, panu 1S2-S 
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Govertioi -General and by tbe provincial Members and Ministers 
in consultation with tbe Governors It is usual for the Governor- 
General, as al*50 for a provincial Governor, to give interviews 
not only to the Mcmbcis of bis Cabinet, but to the Secretaries 
of the departments at least once a week 

The Provinces as Agents of the Centre. 

314. The proMncial Governments, and a number of officers 
8er\mg under them, are not exclusively engaged with the 
ndinimstijtion of provincial subjects Though the business of 
government is now divided by the Statute into two independent 
categoiies, central and pronnaal, the instrument which con- 
ducts this business has only been divided into central and pro- 
vincial agencies when the division offered definite advantages 
Thus, a Central Board of Bevenue has been established, since 
the Eeforms, to administer the sources of central revenue, 
such as income tax, customs duties and salt. But the 
administration of many central subjects can be more con- 
veniently transacted in combination with the admimstiation of 
provincial subjects by officers serving under the provinces, who 
thus devote either the whole, or more usually part, of their 
time to central subjects Among central subjects admimstered 
in this way by the agency of provincial Governments under the 
direction, and (if the business involved is at all considerable) 
at tbe cost of the Central Government, we may give as ex- 
amples archaeology, cantonments, ecclesiastical matters, pass- 
ports, arms, explosives, emigration and immigration Belations 
with such States as have not been taken under tbe direct control 
of the Governor-General m Council are conducted by the 
(Governors in Council of the provinces m which these States are 
situated In some instoncee, the Central Government is respon- 
sible for duties which can be more conveniently discharged as ^ 
if they were part of tbe responsibilities of Mmisters for trans- 
ferred subjects But the Mimsters can, m such cases, act only 
as partners in a business agreement with the Central Govern- 
ment, not as its subordinate agents 

Interdependence of Bistncts and Secretanats. 

315 Though the Members and Mmisters receive their papers 
and issue their ordeis through the Secretaries, they rely upon 
heads of depaitments and district and divisional officers for the 
greater part of the materials upon which their decisions are 
based Indeed, provmcial Governments depend as much upon 
the expenence of their officers in the distncts in all general 
patters as they depend upon their experts for technical advice 
It is an accepted prmciple that efficient secretariat service, both 
m tbe provmces and at Delhi, depends upon a constant inter- 
change of peisonnel between the districts and the secretariat, 
wie provinces and the centre Modern conditions — the fall in 
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the numbers of All-India officers, the expansion of government 
actiTiiies ?nd the new qualifications demanded bj the contact 
of officials with the legislatures — have rendered Governments 
less read\ to parr with capable Secretaries But the general 
method of administration through the distnct-unic appears to 
ns as Snnlv established as it has ever been Experience gamed 
with the Central Government or at the provincial secietanat is, 
m the sjstem of Indian admimstiation as much an asset to the 
provinces or districts as recent and intimate knowledge of the 
distncts and provinces is mvalnable in the local and central 
secretariats Circulation between them mahes for the vigonr 
of the whole 


The District Officer. 


316 The position of the Collectors m the Districts may be 
reviewed from two aspects the part which they are expected 
TO plav m the administration of their Districts and the status 
they occupy m the eyes of the people of the Districts In its 
early dajs, the British administration in the Distncts was con- 
ducted as imder the systems which preceded it by a smgle 
organisation controllmg all government activities, and it is this 
organisation which the Bevenue Department and the Distnct 
Officer now represents. Xowadays, each Distnct has its body of 
district beads of departments, each of whom looks to his own 
provincial departmental chief — the Inspector General of Prisons 
or Jails, the Surgeon General, the Chief Conservator of Forests 
or the Chief Engmeer — ^for control But except in matters of 
pure routme the Collector must be informed of almost every 
activity m all these departments because it must impinge at 
some point upon the operation of the primary government agency 
m the District The wide range of a Collector's duties has been 
noted by every writer on Bidian administration and is thus 
descnbed in the Joint Beport* — 


The district officer has a dual capacity, as Collector 
he is head of the revenue organisation, and as magistrate 
he exercises general supervision over the inferior courts and, 
m particular, directs the pohce work In areas where there 
IS no permanent revenue settlement he can at any time be 
m touch through his revenue subordinates with every inch 
Oi hss territory This organisation in the first place serves 
iis pecubar purpose of collectuig the revenue and of keepmg 
the peace But because it is so close kmt, so well established 
and so thoroughly understood by the people, it 
sunuitaneously discharges easily and efficiently an immense 
number of other duties It deals with the registration, 
a le.ation and partition of holdings; the settlement of 
the management of indebted estates; loans to 
above all famine rehef. Because it 
wvenue, which depends on agriculture, the supreme 
of the people, it naturally serves also as the general 
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ndnnni* {ration -‘infi' , . othci tpccinlipcd 

*!oiMcc‘ wKh ‘♦Jnfr** of tJuMi own bul in 

v.iiMni: doirn'o- Ibo fliMiut offircr ninnoiuec tbo policj in 
nil ibosc nnd lie i*- aht/*!*? iborc in tbc background 

to Idiil bi^* or, if nerd he, (o nicdi.itn between n 

«or\ac nnd the jH'oplc 

District Superintendent of Police. 
niT The lehilion botween the Di'^tncl Oftlcci, in bi& <ap icily 
ae Ib-incl ,ind the District J^iiivimtcndfnt of Police 

nct'd= lo he defined in somrwlnl grefllei detail Tlic Pistiict 
M.jjj^lnte, n« chief exeenine aiilhorit^^ in the Disfiicl is 
pnninih re‘.jvni«:ible foi the niiiintoiiniKc of hw and oidei niid 
the eummal adnnni<{rntnm of (Ih* l>i<;lnci niid fm tht« purfiose 
the police fonv under his (onlrol ^iid diietlion Tho Jlwintl 
SujXrnnIendent of Police »*• llio Jh^tnri ilc’«^ nssiMunt for 

police p«r}x^‘^'‘u un<l It 1 *^ Iii^ d«t% to Keep the letter fiillj in- 
fonuod. both b\ I'cr-^nnl confidence and h\ hpccial icjicrts, of nil 
imitcT« of uii|rOitnn<e cnuceiiitii*! the |K*n<e of (iio District and 
tht‘ ‘>t ite of crime On the othci hind the 1>i‘;tuct Supeiin- 
tendent of roliec is the held of the distnct jiohcc force Tic 
IS rcspon-ible for ill mitteis lehiitig to its internal economy 
nnd mfitcgcinem. fm tin* imiiitciiamc of iJ«* disiiplinc, nnd llic 
punctual end rcffului pcirounamc of all its picionhve nnd 
tyocutne dutn® In efled therefore tlic (wo ofliccis noik 
together l oi oN/impie. the Dibliirt M/igiiiiafo would consiilfc 
with Ibo Distrnt Stipcrmtcndent of Polite befoie issuing a 
notice lint a proces'-ioii muM go b\ n paidfulni loutc 

Work of District Ofilcers since the Reforms, 

318 U'be proce*;s of spccwli^alion nnd diffcrcntiDtion of 
goicrninenl work, whicli, ns we lime seen, has long been in 
operation, bns proceeded nt n gicatei pate since the Reforms 
thnij eierbefoic Relief from such a tccbnienl duty ns the nssess- 
rnenl of iniomc t.iN, which hns gencially been given to the 
proviiKinl rexenuc departments since the Act of 1919 transferred 
the whole of income lax receipts to the Central Governiacnt, has 
not absohed Ihc District Officers and llieii staffs from the duty 
of placing llieir knowledge and oignnisation nt the service either 
of the new depnitmcnt or of the people in then lelations with 
each other Similarly, while the liansfci of Municipalities and 
Docal Boards to non-oflicial control, to which the Reforms gave 
a great impetus, has to a laige extent lemox'ed the actual 
responsibility of the Dislnct Officer for local government, he is 
Btdl intimntclY concerned with the effects of the policy and 
individual acts of self-governing bodies upon the people of the 
^istiicl It may be that ho no longei fiames the budget of 
local bodies or presides at then meetings, but on every one of 

*■ m/C Iloport, para 123 
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the innumerable matters Trhich may require the orders, as^t- 
ance, adnce or interference of GoTemment it is to the District 
Ofncer that the non-official president or member of a local body, 
the Commissioner or Hmister, as well as the ordinary citizen, 
will naturally look 

The establishment of dyarchy has not meant that District 
Officers are exclusively concerned with one side of provincial 
administration , in the ordinary case, a District Officer has work 
to do both for Members and for Mimsters He may well find 
that Ins work bnngs him more into contact with Slmisters than 
with Members One effect of the Reforms has been that all 
officials in the Distncts spend much more time than before in 
suppiMn" materials from which answers are given in the pro- 
Mncial legislatures 

As fa<!t as old lesponsibilities are lessened, new laws and new 
extensions of Government action place fresh duties upon the 
District Officer Almost every piece of social or economic legisla- 
tion whether provincial or central, even if it does not call him 
in as the deciding authontj^ relies upon his assistance in soma 
less defined way* His special authority anses, as before, from 
the combination in one person of the chief administrative and 
magisterial authority of the Distnct The question has been 
raised whether the same individual ought to exercise both admini* 
Ptraliie and judicial powers, and some considerations bearing on 
this point maj be added here 


Executive and Judicial Powers. 

310 The abstract proposition that there ought to be no con- 
fu‘>ion between the function of the Prosecutor and the function 
of the Judge IS not disputed by anybody, and in the same way 
tue ab«;tnict proposition that a man who is trying a criminal 
•should tn him m a pureli judicial spirit, and not be influenced 
by Rit\ict> as to promotion or prospects, is equally self-evident 
Dnl tile practical difficulties of meeting all the objections are 
f oTMficf-jjjje It IS pointed out that there is a side of magisterial 
work which must be regarded os preventive rather than punitive, 
and thii it j« of great importance especially in a country where 
trniic u iinfortun'iteU so rife, and where breaches of the peace 
*> ti'c nicyt senous character may arise at the shortest notice, 
ti«it Uip b^ad of the di«lnci administration should be sufficiently 
nv'd to hr able to deal effectiiely with the danger of llphct^^nI 
w\ oitb-dt Phe practice j«: that the Distnct Magistrate, 
•m he iinicipites trouble m a particular tow*n or area, calls 
* number of Subordinate Magistrates, whom he 
r ' }' ” of their attainments and strength 

' r. to coj.ccntnte at the point of danger not only for 
], . of directing an unlawful as«cmbly to 

’ ^ ‘ \ 'V*' bii^Jinc^:; of manapng the crowd 

I * “■* n rt^ ” f * ‘^dh^on. q he contention of the putho- 

o t ii-* p^rjx) I* it i<i \erj desirable that the District 
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Magistrate should know his men No doubt it is difficult 
to draw a precise line between what is preventive justice 
and what is purely judicial work, but the case is manifestly a 
much stronger one for change, if a practical solution can be 
found, when one considers the purely judicial function of trying 
an accused upon a charge of cnme or of hearing a criminal appeal 

In the great centres of population like Calcutta and Bombay, 
levenue and magisterial powers are not combined m the same 
hands, and generally as the towns grow the natural increase of 
work results in an increase of officials and a sub-division of 
duties But to the simple villager a multiplicity of local officials 
does not commend itself 

Local Influence of Bistnct Officer. 

320 It IS difficult to convey to an Enghsh readei bow gieat 
IS the prestige of the Collector of a Bistiict among the inhabi- 
tants whom he serves To most of them, as we have said, 
he IS the embodiment of Government The authority which he 
derives from his statutory powers is augmented py the constant 
exercise of advice and direction in matteis where he is expected 
to give a lead He wields large powers of patronage, he is 
responsible for making a vast number of minor appomtmenta, 
for instance, of village headmen and accountants, of revenue 
officials and office clerks His recommendations foi honorary 
magistrateships and nominated membership of all local self- 
governing bodies are ordinarily accepted He can grant seats 
at ceremonial functions such as “ durbars ** (much pnzed as 
social distmctions), and the coveted Indian titles and honours, 
and other rewards, are usually conferred at his suggestion The 
preservation of this influence is of the utmost concern to the 
Aduunistration Many everyday matters which might involve 
merely tedious disputes, or even civil action, quickly reach con- 
clusive settlement when brought before the Collector The same 
influence becomes of manifest public advantage when more 
■serious conflict threatens It os not by bis success in puttmg 
down communal riots that a Collector is judged so much as by 
his success in preventmg their occurrence We have aheady 
pomted out in another connection how greatly the influence and 
authority of a British official are increased in times of communal 
stress by the circumstance that he wields his powers as a neutral 
between contesting forces, but, whether British or Indian, the 
^Hector has to call mto play, m tunes of crisis, all his influence 
through many channels He threatens, he warns, he remon- 
strates with everyone who con stem the nsmg tide of impending 
8^e It 18 not by virtue of his powers as District Magistrate 
8loue that he can succeed it is only because, as Collector, he 
has numerous sources of influence that can be brought to bear 
the right quarter If his range of influence were less varied, 
he Would find it more difficult to prevent trouble 
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The ESect of the Reforms on the Services. 

321 Whnt has been the effect of the Refonns upon the 
membeis of the superior «eniccs'^ Tlic Monta^*u-Cliclin*5ford 
Report anticipated that the than^ics which it itcomincndcd would 
considei.ibJ^ affect the Incs and functions both of the ofhcml* 
who worked in the cecietjn.its and of tliosc who wc*'c in the 
Districts The authors of the Re(>ort looked fonvard to the da\ 
when general adminibtraliou and control would figure le®' 
promincnth among ofiicul duties than the giMug of technical 
and evpert pd\ico, and the ncliitAcnKni of reJxull** bccoim* 
secondar} to the dut\ of helping Indians to m.in*»gc their own 
affairs * 


The anticipation tliat ofiiciab would under the Refonu® rapidh 
pass from being administrators into the position of ndMser^ 
has onlj been \ery pa*‘tia!h fulfilled It is true that, c\cepl in 
one proMnee, Collectors arc not as i rule chairmen of local 
bodies On the transferred side of administration, the Dip- 
tnet Officer has much lc«s opportunity of influencing policy than 
before Bnt wi:atc\cr change mnj be taking place mo^-t come 
about slowlj Indeed, in judging the EU».eo®s of the Reforms, 
IE must alwajs be remembered that the results at present dis- 
closed are duo m no small measure to the continuing influence 
and assistance of officers who ha>e gained tlicir CTponence under 
the previous system, to this cUent, the machine of gt>\emmcnt 
has moved under its earlier momentum Sloreovcr, there are 
special ciicumstances winch have tended to preserve the autbontv 
of those who represent the previous administration and to put 
on their shoulders great administrative responsibility After 
the War, the numbers of the All-India Services were for a time 
seriously reduced and Indians from the Provincial Sernces were 
tu hold junior district posts Tins fact alone 
would have thrown a heavy administrative burden on 
the remaxmng All-India officers But apart from this, 
the circumstances of the last ten years have called forth all 
their energies m the discharge of the pnmaiy duties of govern- 
ment A constant watch has had to be maintained upon 
e^remist movements which hove tended to assume a moie revo- 
lutiona^ form and, m certain areas, to affect the mass of the 
population, communal disorders have been far more frequent 
^ widespread than ever before, and long continued financial 
gency has involved unremitting attention to the details of 
aomimstration 


^ result, the Services in general have been far too busily 
attendmg to the machine of government to assume 
^ contmuancc and enhancement of their 
sultahoTi 12”^ rather than a substitution of advice and con- 
action and decision that have been demanded The 


M/C Report, paras 323-327 
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Eeforms have mcieased the opportmuiies for contact and co- 
opeiation between officials and non-officials, and though indi- 
vidual non-officials who have undertaken pubhc duties may have 
sought to emphasize their independence of official control, many 
have shown a gieater deference to official advice than their 
position actually imposed upon them Another result of the 
Eeforms has been to increase the call for officials to serve at 
headquaiters The inevitable result is a diminution of district 
experience and of contact with village life Moreover, in some 
irovinces, it has unfortunately happened that m the pursmt of 
iconomy the opportunities given to officials servmg in the Dis- 
■ncts of travelhng throughout their charges have been curtailed 
But it is not generally true that the attitude of the villager has 
changed or that the satisfaction which comes from close and 
continuous association with him and his daily cares and interests 
IS now denied to the British official. It is rather that official 
work 16 more impersonal than it used to be, and that the prob- 
ability of long service in a Distnct with the intimate knowledge 
and peisonal friendship with men of all classes which it brings, 
IB much leas to-day than before • 

322 The conditions under which distnct administration is being 
earned on to-day are still changing, the adjustments which the 
Eeforms demanded are still going on , and the reorganisation of 
the Services which the policy of the Lee Commission involves 
18 still incomplete But no chaMes or adjustments are likely 
to alter the central fact that the fistnct Officer must remain a 
very important person, the embodiment of effective autl’ont\, 
and the resource to whom the countryside turns in time of 
difficulty oi crisis The respect in which he is held, and the 
influence which he wields, reflect the preference for personal 
and visible authority, winch will endure though that authority 
16 the spokesman and instrument of responsible government Jn 
no future that we can foresee, will the post of a Distnct Officer 
cease to be one which calls for those qualities of mtegntv and 
decision, which so many of the best kind of public senants have 
exhibited in the service of India 
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CHAPTER 3 — TB3e: JUPIOIART 

323 If the strength of the Executive is the ultimate guarantee 
of peace and tranquillity, the efficiency and integrity of the 
judiciary are an essential condition of pubhc contentment and 
confidence in the admuustiation Of no country is this more 
true than of India, for nowhere do the courts come into closer 
or more frequent contact with the people The readmess of 
many Indian races to have recourse to courts of justice for the 
settlement of disputes has always struck Western observers and 
IS deplored by many Indians to-day Some idea of the volume 
of hbgation may be gleaned from the fact, noted elsewhere, that 
in Bengal judicial stamps are a source of pubhc revenue to the 
provincial Government second only to land The almost umvemal 
confidence reposed m the impartiahty and capacity of the higher 
judiciary is, therefore, of the greatest value to the administration, 
and its letention of the utmost importance 

The Lowest Civil and Criminal Courts. 

324 The orgamsation of the judicial system, which is, of 
couise a provmeial subject, vanes slightly from province to 
province, but a picture of one pn>vmcial juiciary will suffice as 
a guide to the understanding of all. We, therefore, take Madras, 
for which we hai e the most detailed figures 

In that province cnminal and civil law are, at the lowest and 
again at the higher stages, administered by the same courts, 
but at the intermediate stage by different courts 
The lowest judicial authority — -whether it be the village head- 
man, who IS a government official generally holding office by 
virtue of hereditary nght, but drawing a small salary varying 
between 10 and 20 rupees a month, or a village panc1ui7jat* (a 
body elected in Madras on a universal adult male franchise) — has 
junsdicfion over a village or group of villages It can deal, of 
comse only with petty cases, whether cml or crnnmal, that is, 
civil smts where the value of the claim does not exceed Bs 50, 
or, where both parties consent in writing, Bs 200, and cmninal 
cases m which the pumsbment may be a. petty fine or confine- 
ment m the village office or the village stodcs for a few hours 
In 1928, 1,392 village headmen and 2,326 pancliayats exercised 
cnminal. and over 7,500 headmen and 3,200 pancliayats civih 
jurisdiction in the Madras Presidency The exercise of judicial 
functions by pancliayats is pecnharly well developed in Madras 

Magistrates. 

325 At the next stage there is bifurcation The cnminal law 
IS administered by magistrates, both salaried and honorary Of 
the chief is the Bistnct Magistrate, who is 
the Collector and District Officer. He exercises super- 
— ion over all magistrates in the Distnct, but does not himself 


Set) next chapter, para 34T 
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find time to try many cases nnder him are the Sub-divisional 
Magistrates, who in turn have certain supervisory powers withm 
their areas In regard to ordinaiy cnmmal cases, these magis- 
trates have almost always the full or '* first class magisterial 
powers of passmg sentences of imprisonment up to two years 
and fines of Ks 1,000 They have also appellate junsdiction ovei 
magistrates not fully emjiowered, powers of “ committing ” 
more senous cases to the Sessions Court and powers of talnng 
bonds to keep the peace or be of good behaviour The District 
and Sub-divisional Magistrates may belong either to the Indian 
Civil Service or the Provmcial Service, and may be either 
Europeans or Indians; but to whichever service or race they 
belong, their powers and responsibihties are the same The 
Tahsildar, or chief revenue officer m a taluq, whose masimmn 
salary is Bs 250 a month, or £225 a year, is usually a second 
class magistrate, bnt in the Madras Presidency seldom acts as 
such, nnmediate subordmate, the Deputy Tahsildar, is 

sometimes similarly empowered Last come the Sub-Magistrates, 
whose pay vanes between Bs.l25 and Rs 200 a month (i e , 
from ^112 to ;S180 a year) These exist only m Madras, and 
do the bulk of the magistenal work of the Madras distncts 
They have restncted powers They are usually drawn from the 
revenue staff of the District and on promotion usually rejom 
it They, the Deputy Tahsildare and Tahsildars, are recruited 
locally and appomted by the provmcial Government without 
reference to the High Court Honorary magistrates, whether 
sitting singly or m benches, are found principally in urban 
centres and assist considerably m the disposal of cnmmal work 

The exact hierarchy and the names employed for different 
grades of magistrates differ in different provinces, but this 
example from Madras will suffice It will be seen that (except 
in the case of the Sub-Magistrates, who axe whole-time judicial 
officers), salaned magistrates are usually revenue officers as well 
They are appointed by the provincial Government, and the High 
Court has normally no voice m tb^ selection 

326 The civil law, like the cnnunal law, is at this mtermediate 
stage dispensed by separate courts, the two classes of civil 
judicial officers of the lower grade bemg, m Madras, Munstffs 
and Subordinate Judges These officers are recruited m the pro- 
vince and draw salanes of from Bs 200 to Es 750 a month (s£180 
to £675) In Madras, the Hig^i Court is by law entrusted with 
their recrmtment A similar power is not, however, possessed 
by all other High Courts, though m all the provmces m which 
the power of appointment rests m the hands of the Executive 
Government, the recommendation of the High Court is usually 

accepted 

The Distnct and Sessions Judge. 

327 Bxercismg appellate jurisdiction over the magistrates on 
the one hand, and over the cavil judges of the District on the 
^er, as well as the highest original jurisdiction m the Distnct, 
t>oth cninmal and civil, is the " Distnct and Sessions Judge ” 

69973 K 3 
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Only a proportion of these judgeships is iesei\ed for members 
of the Indian Civil Service, the rest are filled by appointment 
from the Provincial Judicial Service, or directly from the Bar 
The selection and appointment of District and Sessions Judges 
rest with the Government, though here again the vievs of the 
High Court carry great weight 

Presidency Courts. 

328 There are special arrangements for the disposal of judicial 
voik in the three Presidency towns In each, there are Presi- 
dency Magistrates for certain classes of criminal work, and the 
High Court of the Presidency occupies the place which tlie 
Sessions Judge holds m a Distiict in respect of criminal appeals 
and the more important original criminal i\ork Under the 
Presiden(^ Towns Small Causes Act, there are cinl tnbunals 
vuth considerable jurisdiction 


The High Court. 

329 The High Court is the supreme judicial tribunal of the 
province It is the final link m the local chain of judicial 
authonty exercised, on the cnminal side, through the District 
Magistrate and Sessions Judge m the District, and the Presi- 
dency Magistrates in the Presidency ton ns, and, on the civil side, 
through the District Judge and the City Civil Courts, where 
these exist It has appellate or revisional jurisdiction and powers 
of supervision over all judicial authorities in the province, and is 
in most cases the final court of appeal 
We shall give some further details in regaid to the composition 
and powers of the High Court, because of the very important 
I»rt It plays in the judicial admimstration of the province and 
the important effect which the general confidence m the High 
Courts in India has on public opinion 
The greater part of British India is under the jurisdiction of 
one or other of the High Courts estabhshed by Royal Letters 
Batent made under statutory authority — commonly called the 
Chartered &gh Courts The junsdiction of these Courts is not 
always co-extensive with the area of a province Assam is under 
e jnnsdicfeon of the Calcutta Bigh Court, while Sind and Oudh 
are excluded from the jurisdiction of the Bhgh Courts at Bombay 
Allahabad respectively Oudh has been provided with a 
T Central Provinces and Smd each have a 

u cial Commssioner These Courts have practically the same 
powers and duties as the Chartered High Courts and are in- 
7 ° the definition of High Court for the purpose of Indian 
Courts, as from the Chartered High 
Council The judges of 
holA High Courts are appointed by His Majesty and 

One-tbird of them most be 
Advocates m of the Faeulty of 

one-third must K* 'v. years standing and 

one third must be members of the Indian Civil Service The 
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constitution of the other “Higli Courts" la determined by 
Indian legislation tx i. 

In the interpretation and apphcalaon of the law, High Courts 
are of course in no way subject to the executive authority of 
Government, and except in the few cases in which appeals 
from decisions of these courts he to the Privy Council, 
they constitute in the purely judicial field the final court of 
appeal The Executive Government exercises, it is true, a 
measure of control over the administrative functions of High 
Courts, but this leaves the latter’s judicial powers untouched 
A difierence is observable m the relations which subsist betweeh 
the Executive and the various High Courts The High Court 
of Bengal, as a consequence partly of historical development, is 
peculiar in that the executive authority exercising control over 
it is the Governor-General in Council, and not the Governor 
m Council, as in all other cases This has the anomalous result 
that, while the Calcutta High Court is for all practical purposes 
a central subject, its financial requirements remain a provincial 
concern, and this division of authority has, on occasion, caused 
some difficulty. All other High Courts are under the adminis- 
trative control of the Grovemor in Council of their province, 
except as regards the appointment of permanent and additional 
judges and the fixation of the local limits of their jurisdiction 
&6re would seem to be no reason why the relationship 
between the highest ju^cial authorities and the Executive should 
vary from province to provmce, and we shall, in our second 
volume, have some recomm^dations to make for securing 
uniformity of treatment 


Composition of the Judiciary. 

330 The specimen figures which we have extracted below 
throw an interesting hght on the composition of the judiciary 
in India and may be of value to those unfamihar with its 
character Confining ourselves again to the Madras Presidency, 
we reproduce the fohowmg statistics regarding, first, the number 
of the more important regular courts in the province and, 
secondly, the race of the presidmg officials — 

Madras Prbsidei70Y. 

I — Number of Tnbunals (m 1926) 


Court 

CJourt of Judicature 
District and Sessional Courts 
(iDcluding 3 for Agency Tracts) 
Distnct Magistrates Courts 
oub-aiTiBional „ „ 

Prcsidenry 

SiAordinate Judges and Special 
Saiall Causes Courts 
Courts 

^rdmate Magistrates 
“«pohes of Magistrates and special 
Magistrates 
89973 


Jurisdiction 

Number 

OiTil and criminal 

1 


29 

Criminal 

2o 

„ 

111 

» 

6 

Cin! 

44 


179 

Criminal 

481 

„ 

259 


S 4 
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Court 


H.gb Court 

District and Sessions Courts 
District Magistrates Courts 
Snb-diTisional „ „ 

Presidency „ , 

Subordinate and similar Judges Courts 
MunsiSs Courts 
Subordinate Magistrates 


Nuuiher of 


awnoer oj 
Pi esidino 

European 

Ifidran 

Officers 

1 

1 


18 

7 

6 

26 

0 

17 

26 

21 

5 

111 

12 

99 

6 



6 

44 



44 

179 



179 

461 

— 

461 


Incumbents of these posts, moie especially of distnet posts, 
change fairly frequently, and any figures must be read merely as 
mdicatmg the extent to which Indiamsation has proceeded 
Nor does a classification made for one province represent with 
equal accuiacy the position existing in others In the Punjab, 
for instance, the racial distnbntion is as follows — 


The Punjab 

(January, 1929 ) 

Number of 
Presiding European 
Officers 

(Puisne Judges 12 6 

District ond Sessions Courts 21 10 

District 3Iagi8trate8 Courts 29 18 

It IS clear that the subordinate jndiuary in every province 
IB almost wholly Indian The figures we have given, despite 
their limited character, afford a not unfaithful illustration of the 
manner in which the responsibility for the administration of 
J ustice is shared throughout British India by British and Indian 
officials 


Jndiofl' 


1 

6 

11 

11 


331 The confidence reposed m the competence and mtegnty 
of the higher judiciary is practically universal We have heard 
that some dissatisfaction is felt with the status and attainments 
of the lowest ranks of the stipendiary magistracy and, when the 
method of their recruitment is considered, t his is not surprising, 
^ they are frequently selected from the clerical staff of the 
District Officer Economy has httle to recommend it here 
Bow for exactly the taint of corruption extends in the sub- 
oidmate judiciary, it is difficult to say We have not had 
much positive evidence on the point, and we realise that 
IS epends partially on the vigilance and capacity of the 
Buperior controlling authonty In this, as m most other matters, 
It IB impossible to speak of India as a whole While in two or 
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XI, iiroviDf.'^c ilicre 25 niiO/.u to he much room for impro\c- 
zDcrt in the lov'cr jutijciary, cur belie! js that on the ■v^holo, 
instances of roalpraoucc, uhen the c':p'’''hy 
demanded and the comparatxrelj ymill remnnjr^t on oferod 
for ;t are taVen into account, the general standard of cffic^enor 
and honcstv of t]>js els':? of jadicial oOccr in mrin'v prorinros 
r hich k’.cl 
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CHAPTEB 4--L0CAI/ SELF-GOVEKNltlENT. 

332 Our survey of the field of local self-government has been 
conducted 'Kilh the object of ascertaining Trliat part representa- 
tive institutions are playing m the day-to-day life of the Indian 
people, to what extent civic responsibilities have come to be 
reahsed and m what manner civic duties are shouldered and 
discharged 

A Bntish Creation. 

333 “Local self-government in India, in rhe sense of a re- 
presentative organisation, responsible to a body of electors, enj'oy- 
ing wide powers of admimstration and taxation, and functioning 
both as a school for training m responsibility and a ntal hnk in 
the cham o: organisms that make up the Government of the 
country, is a British creation. The ancient village commumtieB. 
were constituted on a narrow basis of hereditary pnvilege or 
caste closely restncted in the scope of their duties — collection of 
revenue and protection of life and property were their main 
functions— and were neither conscious instruments of pohtical 
education nor important parts of the admimstrative ^^stern ***■ 


Beginnings of hlonicipal Goverzunent. 

334 The earliest essays m mumcipal government were, as 
might be expected, in the three great Presidency towns of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, the first two of which now out- 
number m population any city in the Umted Kingdom other 
than London, while Madras is only a httle smaller than Man- 
chester An order of the Court of Directors in 1687 enjoined 
the formation of a Corporation composed of European and Indian, 
members of the city of i^Iadias for purposes of local taxation. 
This earliest venture was, however, not destined to survive or to 
prove the imm ediate precursor of further development, and 
It was not uU about the middle of the 19th century that, first m 
Calcutta and Bombay and later m Madras recogmtion was 
^ven to the elective principle by mvesting the rate-payers with 
e nght of loosing representatives on the municipal corpora- 
tions of those aties. 


^ l®pslative enactments was passed between the 

years 1842 and 1862 providmg for the settmff up of mumcipal 
institutions m other towns In the first place, the inhabitants 
ot mumcipal areas were given the option of instituting mumcipal 
and later when httle advantage had been taken of this, 
<^vemmeDts were empowered to do so of their 
elw'tiftTi I)anng this penod, although the principle of 


"'^oTlvinc on the Development nni 

Gorernment. , sec To) T p Sphere of Local Self- 
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Lord Hayo’s Resolution of 1870. 

335 A step forwaid was taken in 1870 by the publication of 
Lord Mayo's Resolution on provincial finance which, in provid- 
ing for a measure of decentrahsation from the centre to 
the provinces, emphasised the ideal of the mcreased association 
01 Indians m the administration and indicated the extension of 
mumoipai self-government as the most promismg field for its 
'attainment lie Resolution encouraged the general apphcation 
of the principle of election, with the avowed object of developing 
Belf-govemment The result was a very considerable increase in 
the number of mumcipal bodies m urban areas with well-marked 
fields of activity and the introduction into their constitution of 
tile elected element In rural areas, however, despite the general 
principles laid down, httle or nothmg was done beyond the 
occasional establishment of local funds for local improvements, 
sometimes controlled by a nominated committee 

Lord Bipon’s Resolution of 1882. 

336 Of far more importance from the point of view of the 
development of self-government was the Resolution of Xxiid 
Ripon on local self-government m 1882 It is a document well 
worth quotation — 

" In advocating the extension of local self-government, and the 
adoption of this principle in the management of many branches ot 
local affairs, the Governor-General in Council does not suppose that 
the noik tnll be in the first instance better done than if it remained 
in the sole hands of the Goveinment District officers It is not, 
primarih, vith a view to improvement m administration that this 
measure is put forward and snpported It is chiefly desirable as 
an instrument of political and pi^nlar education His ExceUency 
in Council hae himself no doubt that in couise of time, as local 
knowledge and local interest are brought to boar more freely upon 
local admimstration, improved efficiency will m fact follow But 
at starting, there will d.oubtIess be many fatlureb, calculated to dis- 
courage exaggerated hopes, and even in some oases to cost apparent 
discredit upon the practic® ol self-^vernment itself If, however, 
the officers of Government only set themselves, as the Governor- 
General in Council believes they will, to foster sedolously the small 
beginnings of the independent politunl life, if they accept loyally 
and as their own the policy of the Government, and if they come 
to realise that the system really opens to them a fairer field for the 
exercise of administrative tact and directive energy than the more 
autocratic system which it supeisedes, then it may be hoped that 
the period of failures will be abort and that real and substantial 
progress will very soon become manifest 

is not uncommonlv asserted that the people of this countir are 
rneinselves entirely indifferent to the principle of self-government, 
that they take but little interest in public matters, and that they 
prefer to have such affairs managed for them by Government officers 
The Governor-General in Council does not attach much value to 
tois theory It represents no donbt the point of view nhich com- 
niends itself to many active and weJl-mtentioned District Officers , 
nnd the people of India are, there can be eqnaliy no doubt, remark- 
aWv tolerant of existing facts But as educatior advances, there 
repidly growing up all over the country an intelligent class of 
pttoJie spirited men whom it is not onlv bid policv, but sheer msto 
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of power, to fail to utilise The task of administration is yearly 
becoming more onerous as the counttx progresses m cmlisaiion and 
material prosperity The annuai reports of every Government tell 
of an eTer>increasmg burden laid upon the shoulders of the local 
officers I^e cry is everywhere for increased establishments The 
universal complaint in all departments is that of over-work Under 
these mrcomstances it becomes imperatively necessary to look around 
for some means of relief, and the Governor-General in Council has 
no hesitation in stating his conviction that the only reasonable plan* 
open to the Government is to indnce the people themseh es to under- 
take, as far as may be, the management of tbeir own affairs, and 
to develop, or create if need be, a capacity for self-help in respect 
of all matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to be retained 
in the hands of the representatives of Government ** 


Bfiect on Municipal CousciLs and Bural Boards. 

337 The practical changes which thm far reaching pronounce- 
ment maugnrated may be briefly referred to It advocated the 
establishment of a network of local self-government institutions, 
with special emphasis on the necessity for meetmg the hitherto 
neglected requirements of rural areas, the reduction of the official 
element m local bodies to not mom than a third of the whole, 
the exercise of control from without and not from within, a larger 
measure of financial decentrahsation and the adoption of electaon 
as a means of constituting local bodies, wherever possible 
Though it was careful to msist on a umty m aim, it pomtedly 
referred to the advisability of a variety m form to suit divergent 
conditions The result of the Eesolution was a senes of pro- 
^lal Acts, providmg for the election of members of municipal 
bodies to the number of half or more m each case, and for the 
^nt to them of the privilege, m many cases, of electing their 
C airman or Vice-Chairman The impetus given to local self- 
government in extra-urban localities was, m view of their pre- 
vious neglect, even more pronounced Givmg full play to tiiat 
variety in form on which the Besolntion laid stress, the provinces 
^oceeded to develop along their own Imes. For mstance, we find 
Madras beginning with the village as the unit and makmg tlie 
uion Board, with jurisdiction over one or more villages, the 
pn^iy ^If-govermng body, while above it were the Taluq iind 
fKa with authority over a section of a distnct and 

tn+Afl irespgQtiyely Bombay, on the other hand, consfa^ 
contented itself with Taluq and Dis- 
Tn nil « J^espite, however, this variety m detail, there was 
ihp- ^ substantial agreement as to the general Ime of 

RunJ TlnnWT ®^clopment of niral local self-government. In all, 
m all brought into existence , 

members fo elect a proportion of their 

of electing Boards of the pnvilegfr 

however, wntmoed to exercised The District Officer, 

As the pnnciple”of Ifiaa exeontive control 

1918, It 15 to f sontinned to regulate development until, 
them, and what wa^ ootnal practice accorded with 

™s the nature of the system then mangnrated. 
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Two Types ol Local Government — ^Decentralisation and 
Deconcentration. 

338 It IS useful here to consider the contrast between local 
self -government in India, as it existed before the Beforms, and 
that of OUT own country Systems of local self-government fall 
into one or other of two well-defined types, which we may 
the Bntish and the Continental In the former, government is 
decentrahsed liocal bodies with wills of their own exist They 
initiate and carry out their own pohcies, subject only to such 
powers of direction and control as are retained by the Central 
Government They appoint, subject, it may be, to regulations 
as to qualificationB, tbeir own staff, and raise m the mam their 
own revenue They form, m fact, a detached system They 
are not a mere subordinate part of the governmental machme 
Under the Contmental system, on the other hand, government 
18 deconcentrated The principal local official is not the servant 
of the elected representatives of tiie locahty, but is essentially 
an official of the Cential Government, sent down to a paiticular 
locahty to carry out part of the work of the Central Government 
He may or may not be assisted by an advisory council, to which, 
perhaps, a few powers of deciding pohcy have been conceded, but 
will that operates m the sphere of local administration is 
Jnat of the Central Government, not that of the people of the 
loiaUty Now, pnor to the Eeforms, local self-government in 
^dia belonged essentially to the second, or deconcentrated, type 
^resembled the French, rather than the British, system The 
District Officer in India, like the French Prefect of a Depart- 
ment, was an officer of the Central Government operating in a 
p^cnlar distnct As Chairman of the District Board, and often 
of one or more municipalities, he was carrymg out the will of 
ois official supenors He was just as much the eyes, ears and 
anus of the provmcial Government as when functiomng as 
Tevenue officer or district magistrate liOcal self-government was 
Pjst one of his many activities He regarded his staff as avail- 

ole to assist him m all branches of ins work A single will 
operated m aU spheres of activity m the district 


Ohaiacter of Indian Local Self-Government before 
the Beforms. 

^ 339 Whatever may have been the intentions of the Bipon 
to expressed in the Eesolution quoted above, it is clear 

anath ^ faot, the custom of the country, force of habit, 

a’ desire to assume responsibihties among those 

offi together with the natural reluctance of an overworked 
^osirons of efficiency, to consume much time in getting 
binel^ badly which he felt he could himself do well — com- 
Polit 1 real and substantial progress being made in 

popular education in the art of self-government 
^oviousto us that, in the vast majonty of districts, local self- 
nent continued to be, as in the past, one of the many 
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functions of the Distnct Officer Ko real attempt was made to 
inau^rate a separate system amenable to the rrill of the local 
inhabitants Even in many towns, the municipality continued 
to confine its activities to approving the decisions of the official 
Chairman and, where duties weie entrusted to the Vice-Chair- 
man, he generally merely followed the instructions of the official 
It IS of the highest importance to bear this m mmd in any 
attempt to appraise the effects of the Beforms in this sphere 
In effect, outside a few municipalities, theie was in India nothing 
that we should recogmse as local Belf-govemment of the Briti^ 
type before the era of the Kefonns 


The Joint Eepoxt and the EesoluUon of 1918. 

340 The hloutagu-Chelmsfoid Beport lecogmsed very clearly 
the defects to whi<^ we have drawn attention and, in reviewing 
the history of local self-government and the constitution of local 
bodies as it then existed, stated* that the educative prmciple 
was subordinated to the desire for immediate results The Joint 
Authors were specially insistent on the invaluable traming which 
the exercise of local self-government affords to the atizen 
“The nnskilled elector,” they remarked, “can leam to judge 
things afar off only by accustoming himself to judge first of tinngs 
near at hand This is why it is of the utmost importance to the 
constitutional progress of the country that every effort should be 
made m local bo^s to extend the franchise, to arouse interest 
in elections, and to develop local committees, so that education 
m citizenship may as far as possible be extended, and every- 
where begin m a practical manner ”t They laid down as a defi- 
nite formula that there should be, as far as possible, complete 
popular control m local bodies, and the largest possible independ- 
ence for them of outade control 


The Hesolutiou of Lord Qielmsford^s Government of 16th ITay, 
1918, reflected faithfully the view that ** responsible institutions 
Will not be stably-roofed until they are broad-based and that the 
best school of pohhcal education is tb^ intelligent exercise of the 
vote and the efficient use of administrative power in the field of 
local self-government ” Translatmg into practice the views of 
the authors of the Joint Beport, it formulated certain basic 
principles calculated to establish wherever possible complete 
popuJ^ OTntrol over local bodies It suggested an elected majority 
^^ds, the replacement of official Chairmen by elected 
non^fficials in municipahties and, where possible, in rural 
Doa^, the lowenng of the franchise to an extent to make con- 
stituencies really representative of taxpayers, and the representa- 
lon 01 nnnonties by nomination where necessary and not bv 
communal or proportional voting It proposed, where official ex- 
held to be necessary by way of advice, that this 
_ — g secured by nomin ating experts for discussion and advice 

* ^t/C noport pare IS T M/C Ilepart, para 192 
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■without the power of voting and, generally, that the radius of 
official control should be strictly circumscribed In one other 
direction the Eesolution sought to open up interestmg possibih- 
hes. It laid particular stress on the advisability of fostering vii- 
lage government The Decentrahsation Commission of 1909* had 
indeed devoted special attention to this subject The Government 
of India in 1915 had laid down certain guidmg principles, but 
donng the three years that had elapsed there had been no prac- 
tical development in that field The Besolution of 1918 laid fresh 
emphasis on the ad'viaabihty of developing the corporate life of 
the village as a step m the growth of self-govermng institutions, 
by taking advantage of the existing bonds of common civic 
interests and common traditions 

The Tiovmcial XtGgislatures and Local Self-Government. 

341 The Government of India Act passed into law m 1919 
Ihe new provincial legislatures were constituted at the end of 
1920 and, with the transfer of local self-government to the 
control of Mmisters answerable to them, became respon- 
sible for the future destimes of local bodies To them fell the 
task of givmg such practical expression to the suggestions con- 
tained in the 1918 Hesolution as they deemed proper In 
almost every provmce, councils used their new-found powers 
m the endeavour to make local bodies a more effective trnm- 
ing ground for larger and wider political responsibihties The 
geheral trend of the legislative enactments was in the case of 
most provinces the same Almost all aimed at lowering the 
franchise, at increasing the elected element in local bodies 
to the extent of making it the unquestioned immediate arbiter 
of pobc^ in local affairs, and at passing executive direclaon mto- 
tion-official hands 

342 We shall refer in more detail to these matters in our 
^cture of the constitution and functions of existing local bodies 
We have, however, said enough to indicate that this third 
stage in the growth of local self-government was ushered m 
ss a consequence of the Befonns, and was marked by the newly 
elected legislative councils clothing the various local bodies with 
greatly enhanced powers, freemg them from official control and 
malnng them responsible to a substantially enlarged electorate 

efom recording our conclusions on how these bodies have func- 
oned during the last decade, it is necessary for a clearer 
^derstanding of the visible results to give a biief description 
the various oiganisations to which are entrusted the manage- 
affairs, with an indication of how they are con- 
futed and what powers they wield 

The Existing System in Presidency Towns, 

843 The unit of local self-government m urban areas is the 
■ ^mpahty The corporations of Calcutta, Bombay and 

* liecentraligation Comniissioit E.eport, ch XVIII 
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Madras have teen constituted each under its separate Statute and. 
each ^ith its own specific powers and privileges The conn- 
cillors, who ^ary in number from 106 in Bombay to 61 in 
Madras, are, with the excepaon of a small number of Govern- 
ment nominees, elected on a fairly wide franchise, varying from 
10 per cent of the population in Bombay to 5 per cent, in 
Jladras The representation is not entirely by geographical 
v^ards In each city basiness mterests are given special repre- 
sentation, vhile in Bombay a novel pnnciple has been mtro- 
duced by the formation of a special electoral college representa- 
tive of trade unions for the purpose of retnmmg labour repre- 
sentatives In Calcutta alone, communal constituencies for 
Muhammadans have been set up These great cities enjoy a 
considerable measure of freedom in the administration of their 
municipal affairs although certam powers of control m relation 
to appointments, contracts, the raismg of loans and the audit 
of accounts are, in theorj, reserved to the provmcial Govem- 
raent*! Calcutta has an income of over 2, and Bombay of over 3, 
cjoies of rupees It may be noted that the city of Glasgow, 
nhich IS comparable to Calcutta in population, has twelve 
tirac^ its income In Calcutta, the Corporation elects its own 
ma^or and its chief executive officer, while in Madras the 
latter is appointed by the provincial Government In Bombay, 
^ coniention has been established whereby the president is 
elected in turn from the Hindu, the Moslem, the Bnropean and 
the Parsi communities 


Other Municipalities, 

M4 1 here are 749 other municipalities in India varying m size 
from cit'es hie Ahmedabad, with a quarter of a million inhabi- 
la^nts, to ^rniall towns nith a few thousand Since the Beforms 
the qualification for a municipal I’Ote has been lowered in every 
proMnee , and to-da} about 14 per cent of the urban population 
uijojs the municipal franchise In e^erv tonn, the majority of 
Uvuncillors are elected, larjing from four-fifths of the total 
membership m Bihar and Onssa to two-thirds m Bengal In 
^lunicipal bodies elected their own chairmen, while 
<>’' ind r,r ofiino or nominated chairmen The interest taken in 
mumcipil elections varies from proMnee to province; it is 
ni the Madns Presidency, where in 1025-26, over 70 
f pohf and with the increased 

f'ijo ’ed oliicial control, this example is likely to be 

>- entrusted to municipal councils m India re- 

oii'ii - e hj similar bodies in Great Britain, 

), > }/ ' uo the administration of education, public 

!- til Wiiv”- public vorks, including 

^ * ‘‘I*, rdi possessing httlc control over the 

‘ ' -raiion. the proiincial Go%emment holds the 
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ultimate power of superseding, suspending or abolishing a mnni- 
cipal counal The limited power of controlling the proportion 
of elected to non-eleoted members m the council and otherwise 
regulating its constitution also rests with the OoTemment, 
while it can require the appointment and prescribe the terms of 
service of the health officer or engmeer Its approval is 
necessary to the grant of a salary to a Chairman, and he can be 
removed from his post, if he refuses to cany out a resolution 
of his council An inereasmg number of mumcipahties are 
reabzmg the need for the appomtment of an executive officer 
A large number of urban areas where troops are stationed are 
outside the admimstrative area of the mumcipahty and are called 
cantonments They are admimstered by elected Cantonment 
Boards, the presidents of which are official The final control of 
cantonment a dmini stration rests with the Army department of 
the Government of India 


municipal Fmance. 

345 Mumcipahties are given a wide choice in the form of the 
taxes which they may levy Octroi duties, terminal taxes, taxes 
on personal moome, fixed property, professions and vehicles, have 
all been utihsed, while for parhculM services, snob as edncation 
and water supply, special taxes or cesses are imposed The 
Government's control m financial matters is limited generally 
to cases in which the interests of the general public call for 
special protection It has the right to alter a mumcipal budget, 
if it considers that due provision has not been made for loan 
charges and for the maintenance of a worlong balance, and it 
may intervene in the administration of a council by way of pre- 
ventmg or imtiating action m matters affectmg human life, 
health, safety or public tranqmlhty But these powers have been 
very infrequently exercised 


Bural Authorities : District Boards. 

346 In all provmoes, except Assam, the most important mut 
of self-government m rural areas is the District Board, the juns- 
oiotion of which is cotenrunous with the District It may be 
TOmpaxed m composition and powers with the English Oomuty 
Wiuneil, though the area and population for which it is 
reaponaible are as a rule far larger than those of an Enghsh 
admimstrative county. The majonty of the members are elected 
on a franchise which, though greatly extended smce the advent 
01 tne Beforms, even now gives the vote to little more than 
population Communal electorates for 
are .provided m the Bombay Presidency and the 
^ro-nnces for District Boards, and m Assam for Local 
the power of nommation is used by the 
4 ?™ 7 Gover^ents to secure representation for minonties 
erai^here the Chairman is now an elected member 
opt in the Punjab, where, although the option to ask for the 
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pririlege of election exists, only tsw> Boards have exercised it — 
a result dne in the mam to a preference for the freedom from 
communal bias of the Distnct Officer. 

The functions of the Bistnct Boards are much the same as 
those of the Mumcipahties, allowmg for the diferenfc conditions 
of town and country, and the powers of control and interrention 
by the provincial Governments are similar. In Madras the 
^ards have power to construct and manage light railways, and 
the Tanjore Board actually operates 134 miles of railway 


HiEoi Buzal Authorities. 

347 Withm the area of the Distnct Board there are mmor 
authorities varying m name function and composition from 
provmce to provmce The Local Taluq or Circle Board exists 
m all provinces, except the Punjab and the Umted Provmces 
It has jurisdiction over part of a Distnct and is a subordinate 
agency of the Distnct Board, except in Assam where it takes 
the place of the Distnct Board It is composed m the mam 
of elected members and, as a rule, chooses its own Chairman 
AH the elected members of the Distnct Boards m iladras and 
Bengal, and two-thirds of them in the Central Provmces, are 
chosen by the members of the Taluq Boards 


Panchayata. 


The Village Panchayatf or Umon Board is of special mterest 
and importance as being an attempt to recreate the village as a 
umt of self-government. It has jurisdiction over a viUage or 
group of villages Its primary fimction is to look after such 
matters as wells and samtation, but it is sometimes entrusted 
With the care of minor roads and the management of schools and 
dispensaries and, in Madras, of village forests and imgafion 
works In some provinces, it has also been given power to deal 
With petty cn m i n al and <hvi1 cases It is mterestmg to note 
that 3 panchayat which exercises all these functions zs, within 
Its total range, deahng with both reserved and transferred 
subjects 


Bxcept m the United Provinces, the members are almost 
entirely elected. In Madras, Bombay and Assam all male adults, 
and in the Central Provinces all adults, have the vote. Yotmg is 
often by show of bands 

spite of great efforts to establish these village authorities, 
il has not proved possible to progress verv rapidly. Development 
^ promismg and has gone furthest in' the Umted Provmces, 
K ? u In Bengal, by 1928, 2,874 Umon Boards 

had been estabhshcd out of a possible 6,478. In the Umted 
^ 19-7, there were 4,694 panchayats with j'urisdiction 
PpP^l'^tion of nearly 8^ millions Outside these three pro- 
^ completely m its infancy To ta& a 
In ihe 19*25-26, the population affected 

hj the village panchayats ^vas onH a httle o^r 'half a million. 
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It IS very far from certain that it wOl eventmUy be posaible to 

“eate s/tisfactoiy bodies of 

woWnceB The folloTving quotation from the 

Government Memorandum* lUnstratee the kind of difficulty me 

selection of nUagec m which panehayats can he estnhhehca 
With a feoTO of success demands caution The field of choice la 
restricted ^In the first place, Tillages w^li are 
must be avoided Elsewhere men of tte 

intcETity and force of oharaotar aro often ahaent, or if preaem, 
beloM to o single oasto or tomily, with the remit that a weU- 
bola^d yaMhayni cannot be f»™ed Many J 

apathetic Again, expeiienec has shown that panehayats t^\7 
flourish when overshadowed by the influence of a powerful land- 
holder to phom the tenants have been in the habit of tahmg tbeir 
disputes Lastly, considerable difficuli^ has been experienced m 
the selection of suitable sarpatiehes (presidents) on wboee personally 
the success of the panchayat almost entirely depends In remote 
tracts it has not been easy to discover men of the right type for 
these posts who had also sufiioieot education and intelligence to 
understand the simple mles and maintain the simple registers The 
increasing influence of village factions and caste and communBl 
fnction has affected the working of panc^ioyofs in some places ” 

A common obstacle is the refusal of & village to have anjiinng 
to do with the conatitnting of a fresh taxing authority 

Pmazice of Rural Authonties. 


348 The mflin source of revenue of rural authorities is a tax 
or cess levied on the annual value of land and collected with the 
land tax, though this may be, and often is, supplemented by 
taxes on compames and professional men and by tolls on vehicles 
A very large proportion of the revenue of these authorities, how- 
ever, consists of subventions from the provincjal G-overnments 
These aie given not only as grants-in-aid for particular services, 
but not infiequently in the form of capital sums for the pro- 
vision of works of construction 


Estimate of Progress. 

349 The authors of the Jomt Beport looked to local self- 
government as the sphere in which steps would be taken 
and furthest in the direction of the progressive reahsation of 
lesponsible government in India The last ten years have been a 
training and testing time Local bodies have been left to the 
direction of a majonty elected on a comparatively wide franchise, 
while, except m the Punjab, District Boards have in almost 
*^ver} case been given the nght of electmg then chairmen How 
far haio these changes affected the efficiency of their work? How 
far has a sense of civic consciousness m voters and their repre- 
^^nlalnesbeen developed^ The answer to these questions cannot 
be gnen by a detailed description of their working We can only 
iccord the general impression left on our mmds by the evidence 
before ns and our peisonal obsenation, while recognising 
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that any generaliBation ^hicb attempts to cover all portions of a 
country “ still marching in uneven stages through all the 
centuries from the fifth to the twentieth ” is open to the 
criticism that it must be either featureless or inaccurate 
In none of the various sections of the field to be surveyed have 
we to pamt a picture of unreheved failure or unquahfied success 
In every provmce, while a few local bodies have discharged 
their responsibihties with undoubted success and others have 
been equally conspicuous failures, Ihe bulk he between these 
extremes Often a smgle local authonty may exhibit a gross 
neglect of certain vital anc services, while showmg keen and 
efficient discharge of other equally important activities Oases 
like the following are difficult to place A Local Board, faced 
with strictly limited resources, dehberately decides to develop one 
phase of activity, which it considers of greater pnbhc benefit, at 
the expense of another It reduces its expenditure on roads and 
spends the money so saved on opemng new schools and dis- 
pensaries The neglected road soon furmshes evidence to every 
casual passer-by of undoubted detenoration The new school or 
dispensary, on the other hand, passes unnoticed or fails to afiord 
equally insistent testunonj to counter-balancing effort, and the 
Board is naturally, though not quite eqmtably, added to the 
list of those that have proved administrative failures We have 
endeavonied to avoid too facile an acceptance of condemnatory 
evidence at its face value, and we have, m coming to our con- 
clusions, given due weight to much good work that stands to the 
credit of many local boies 


Obstacles to Advance. 

350 Before endeavounug to estimate how far the Indian 
citizen, whether as elector or elected member, has taken ad- 
1 antage of the wide opportunities for self-govermnent presented 
to him in this sphere, it is necessary to understand certain 
mmculhes which have hampered progress Some of these arise 
from the change to a new system, others from the nature of the 
new organisation, and others again from local or tempoiarv 
conditions 


In considering the legislative and adumustrative measures 
taken bj the vanous provincial Goveraments to carry out the 
princip ®s^the Eefonns in tiie sphere of local self-government, 
''-'ere struck by a common fajlure to realise the magnitude of 
the change mvolved, w^ch was little less than the introduction 
^ t The operation was comparable to the 
1 I 1 .T nnd in P®tt of an old established and homogeneous build- 
I ff® ® structure designed m an 

entirely dilietent style of architecture To carry such a work 

WardTew -osTc7efltn.tmeS 

bm^u" Tf ln " “ understandmg of both styles of 

EnnS'local co^romet"® 

gmernmeat were not folly apprehended in India 
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The keystone of the old system was the position of the Distnct 
Officer as official Ohairman of the Distiicc or Local Boaid and 
often of one or more Municipahtaes as well The principal ad- 
ministrative change made, in every province except the Punjab, 
was the substatution of an elected Chairman in almost ever)' 
District and Mumcipality This measure, designed to carry out 
the pohcy of enlarging the sphere of self-government by remoMng 
official control, in fact did far more than this it radically alteied 
the constitution of the local bodies and their relationship with 
the provincial G-ovemment The official Chairman had not 
merely been the presidmg member, but actually the chief 
executive officer of the Local Board In admimstenng its affairs, 
he had never been entirely dependent on the Board’s own staff 
He combmed in his peison the authority of the highest revenue 
and the highest magisterial office m the Distnct, and had m con- 
sequence at his command an army of other officials uhose services 
he could and often did utilise in the discharge of his Local 
Board duties. Hia functions as Chairman of the Distnct Boaid 
merely formed part of a varied complex, the constituent parts of 
which fitted m with, and simplified the discbaige of, each other 
Hia revenue and magisterial work took biro to every comer of his 
and these tours served at the same time to keep him in 
iDtunate touch— -without any extra expenditure of time, moi.ey 
<Jr effort-— with the requirements of local board administral ion 
It seems to have been expected that an elected Chan man 
should not only take the place of the Distnct Officer as presiding 
Member, but should also, without pay and in such time as he 
^uld spare from his own affairs, be the chief executive officer 
of the Board, with such assistance as he might obtain from an lU- 
paid secretary, httle better than a mmute cleik, and from the 
technical officers such as the engineer and medical officer This 
^ as an entu;e misconception of the British sj'stem wlierctn a ver) 
clear distinction is drawn between the spheres of action of the 
Elected representative and of the officer of a local authority 

indeed, a reversion to a very early stage of Bntish locil 
givemment, but the extent to which it was earned in some in- 
^ances may be judged by the fact that, m one district at 
the actual supervision of the repairs of a road ^as pirceliod oh 
apong the individual members of the board as if the) uerc oif* 

■bUffllRh T\7«, 3 
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a tendency to misappreliend what are the duties and functioas 
of elected members There is on ^he part of elected persons a 
general tendency to meddle and interfere m details of admimstra- 
tion which should be left entirely to the paid official 


Want of Control over Local Bodies. 

351 Another graie error, in our judgment, was the failure 
to reahse the need for control by the provincial Governments 
over local self-government authorities The provincial Govern- 
ments endeavoured to carry out in its fullest impbcations the 
formula laid down in the ifontagu-Chelmsford Report that there 
should be ‘ the laigest possible independence for them of out- 
side control *'• It would seem to have been imagmed that this 
was the British S3 seem of local self-government As a matter of 
fact, the present state of efficiency of local government services 
and admimstration m Great Britain has been largely due to an 
ever increasing piessure by the departments of the Central 
Government B}' numeious admimstrative devices, by in- 
spection, b} audit, b} the giving of giants-m-aid on conditions 
ensuring efficiency, and b\ an msistence on standards of com- 
petence in the municipal staff, the Xxx:al Government Board and 
its successor, the iimjstty of Health, have steadily raised the 
Standard of administration m all local authorities Lideed, the 
histo^ of local goveminent in Great Britain during the nine- 
teenth century might he described from one angle as the steady 
luvasian by the Central Government of a sphere formerly left 
entirely to local authonties No picture of Bntish local self- 
pvemment could be more fake than that which depicts the 
oca authorities as enjoymg the laigest possible mdependence of 
ou si e control The result of the legislative and administrative 
action taken m accordance with the scheme of the Eeforms 
was, m effect, to deprive the new Ministers of Iiocal 
neit-trovernment of powers which were essential if they 
successfully Under the old ^stem 
Officer was at once chairman of the local authority 
and agent of the provincial Government He took the place of 
officie's of the Minister of Health at home and, 
VT ® ^ connection with the local bodies, 

SeU-Govemment was m effect deprived of 
nrowur^ his will At the same tune, the 

realised the need for 

Ijoni officials under the control of the Mmister fbr 

fS “aerstood what ore the 

for instance, that 

prSS *“g>“cers in the service of the 

of the local authonhl^' sometimes fill the dual role of servant 
Governm^t inspecting agent of the provmeial 


t M/C Roport, para 18S 
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We Lave Leard the criticism that the only effective powers 
possessed by provincial Governments, namely those of suspension 
and dissolution, have left "the 'Ministers powerless in the face of 
misconduct calling for less diastic treatment, and we think that 
Ibis criticism is well founded Where spnr and rein were needed, 
the Ministers were only given a pole-axe To those accustomed 
to the veiy real influence exercised ovei local bodies in England, 
not only by way of punishment and correction, but by advice 
and encouragement, this mistaken idea of freedom from provin- 
cial control appears to have had the most unfortunate results in 
India Some local bodies have been allowed to continue in evil 
courses with comparative immunity till maladministration has 
become almost a habit and, even when the cup ic full, Ministers 
are sometimes afraid to make use of them final poweis through 
fear of political consequences There should surely be httle 
giound foi resentment when control is exercised by a responsible 
Munster It is significant that, where, as in Madras, the 
authority at the headquaiteis of the province has made use of a 
system of specifically eaimarked grants-in-aid to keep a con- 
trollmg hand on district board administration, the fall m 
efficiency has been far less 


Difficulties of Local Administration, 

353 It 16 only fair to draw attention to certain difficulties en* 
countered by local government administrators in India, gome of 
which are due to local, others to temporary causes The size of 
the average district, which is normally the unit for rural seii- 
gmemment, is in Madras about 6,000 square miles, in Bombay 
about 5,000, in the United Provinces about 2,600, and in Bengal 
about 2,700 square miles Compared with the aveiage area of 
an English administrative county, which is about 9/0 square 
^ilea, these are units so unwieldy as to add greatly to the 
Qifficalties of admimstration, while the average population of a 
ffistnet IS also for higher than that of an English county It may 
be easily imagined, therefore, how difficult it must be for tiio 
elwted Chairman to establish personal contact with the coun ^ * 
gde and to supervise adequately the various activities ol 
Board This difference of scale must be alvays present to the 
»»inds of critics of Indian government Secondly, the assumption 
f power by the elected members coincided with a penoO o 
^anciai stringency due to a rise in prices Tlie result v as . 
those vrho were anxious to make the most of tie 
opportunities found themselves hampered at the outset by h cv 
funds It IS not suipnsmg, therefore "'r™! 

Boards, on passmg into the hands of inexperienced ? • 
nfs, became financially embarrassed Ubirdly, a narnin^ - 
™ gi'en against applying to Indian local adrainistrction i •- 
a standard It is not ahsays realised hoK ren rapid ; 

.^ars m Great Britam have been the extensions P” '• 

^^sion for social services, such as public health, and it q 
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unreasonable to expect that in such matters India should ail at 
once attain to a similar standard * 

Has Efficiency Suffered? 

353 Gmng, then, fair weight to these difficulties, it is pos- 
sible to come to certain general conclusions We ought, howevei, 
to draw a distinction between the normal da^-to-day conduct of 
the executive duties of administration on the one hand and the 
larger task of inspiring policy and imtiatmg endeaiour oh the 
other So far as the former is concerned, on a review of the 
eMdcnce before us, v.e are of the opmion that the transference 
of poiier from official hands has been followed, on the whole and 
as a general rule, by a fall m the preiious level of efficiency 
llie fall has been greater in some provinces, like the 
United Provinces and Bihar and Onssa, than m others, like 
Madras, and m no single province is our estimate not open to 
qualification m individual cases On the other hand, these 
pubhcly constituted bodies no^ show an interest m their work 
vhich gi\cs more hope for the future than any mere adherence 
to standards of meciiamcal efficienc) 

Ihcrc has been a very general and \ery marked growth in the 
interest taken in the extension of education and of medical 
faciiuics Tins interest may often have been misdirected and 
misapplied, and there may have been a tendency to be satisfied 
n*ih quantitj rather than quality of service, but of its genuine- 
ness and of Its intensity there can be no question, nhile there 
has been a diminution of administrative efficiency, we would 
draw attention to the work m these spheres that has been 
^’tteinptcd in man\ proiinces as offering to gome extent a set- 
off to fitiiurcs in other directions For instance, we have referred 
m the in the efficiency of District Board administration in 
lhli.»r >iid Onss.'', but, on ihc other hand, accepting the recom- 
mendation of the ProMncial Council that the area co^e^ed by the 
)urj-(iiLtion of eacli police station should be served by a dis- 
I ^ in tiie District Boards, despite tbeir jjo^ ei ty , in four years 
iu^cn^Ld the number of dispensanes fiom 178 to 319— a‘sub- 
aohie\efncnt 

our duty to cal! attention to certain failures 
•i'< h »rc rfferred to in most, if not all, of the reports of pro- 
'UUid (io\ernTncril8 It is not suggested that these failures are 
India On the contrary, they can be 
I I ‘'.Ml ai v.iroiiK times in countries with aVar greater ex- 
o. r» prt-/ ill line institution^ But this doas not siv 
1 * t ii V 1 oiihl n>t be clearly indicated, if a fair picture is to be 

Financial Difficulties 

/ V * ' of adrmmctrattoii m India that 

' quite inadequate to meet needs, 

• .4 , 7V\ ' ' ‘•clf-goi eminent Un- 

< t > fi ’ for tK failure to develop a trained 
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mamcipa] personnel is the poverty of the Municipahties and the 
Distnct Boards But it is not only actual poverty which cramps 
their resources but the reluctance of the elected members to im- 
pose local taxes This is & feature by no means oonfined to 
India, indeed the willingness of a commumty to impose high 
taxation on itself for common needs is proof of a very 
advanced avic consciousness In rural India, the method of 
financmg District Boards is, as we have seen, by an 
addition to the land tax It is naturally difficult to 
get bodies composed of landholders to increase the bur- 
dens on themselves, and the tendency is to refrain from 
adding increased cesses and to demand larger subsidies 
from the provincial Grovemment The system of grants- 
in-aid has done much m our own country to stimulate the 
development of particular services, but sucb grants are generally 
made conditional on the imposition of adequate taxation and the 
acceptance of a considerable measure of central control by the 
local authorities themselves In India, the givmg of grants, often 
unconditionally, to local authorities has gone so far as to divorce 
control of pohcy from financial responsibility In Bombay, 
goTerninent grants amountedi to nearly 60 per cent of the 
^®^tiue of District Boards 

While the ruial authorities have the advantage of the 
luachmery of revenue for the collection of their basic source of 
income, cess on land, Slunioipahties adopt a variety of ex- 
pedients for raising revenue The most disturbing feature, how- 
ever, is the failure to collect the direct taxes imposed In Great 
Bnt^, a Municipality expects to collect up to 98 or 99 per cent 
of the rates imposed by it, and a drop in collection to 95 per cent 
^odd be the subject of very close enquiry But m Municipalities 
^ India smce the Reforms, uncollected arrears ha-se been mount- 
ing up to very large sums This feature is referred to by almost 
®very provincial Government m reviewing the work of the 
Municipahties, and it is clear that there is great laxity in this 
respect Another very eeneral criticism is directed to the pre- 
valence of embezzlement by employees This is dearly to some 
extent the result of the failure to pay salaries sufficiently high 
to secure trustworthy officials But it is also due 
^ant of system and mefficient supervision Generally speaking, 
the management of the finances of local authorities has 
detenorated smce the Reforms, and this laxity is 
®urrected by such poweis of audit as the provincial G 

possess 

The Abuse of Power 

355 It has already been stated that the failure to 
e need for an efficient municipal service -.TiTviintmeiit**: 

elects, but there is also considerable evidence 
. ^ always made solely with a to e y feature 
frndency to jobbery m mnmcipol ^fH^ffi^ilt m 

Pscnbar to Mia, knd such a practice is exceedmgly difficult lo 
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eradicate. It tras not to be expected that in India, where 
family, caste and commnnal ties are so strong, it would be everr- 
where resisted There is endence of improper appointments and 
improper dismissals in not a few instances Only an m- 
formed public opinion can check this evil, but in addition there 
IS m our new urgent need for greater secun^ of tenure in the 
service of local authorities At present roo much power over ttie 
sta5 IS placed m the hands of the Chairman, and while reports 
of provmcial Go^ emments bear witness to the trustworthiness of 
the majority of Chairmen, there are instances of abuse of power 
by others It is impossible for good work to be done by men 
whose position and prospects are dependent on uncertain personal 
factors There have been brought to our notice a number of 
cases of corruption and certain mstances where very laige sums 
have been expended m order to obtain seats on local governing 
authorities which suggest that tiiose who expended such large 
amounts expected to be able to recoup ■ihemselves from ilhcit 
gajns 

Efiect of Gommunai and Sectional Difierences. 

356 \Miile it may be hoped that the faults referred to above 
may with greater experience and with a growth of pubhc spint 
be corrected there remains another senons difficulty which 
rmhtates against sound local government. Gornmnnal and caste 
dissensions, which are to-day the most senons problem in Indian 
politics have narorally afiecied local bodies. The violent 
sectional antagonism between Hindus and hfnhammadans oi 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins has certamly impaired the efficiency 
of local bodies It has tended to prevent the employment of the 
fittest persons in administrative posts, and fachons quarrehing 
has in many instances occupied the attention of the membeis 
to the exclusion of all other considerations It is clearly the 
greatest obstacle to the development of a sense of common 
citizenship which is the necessary basis for healthy civic life 

Attitude of the Electorate. 

357, So far, v*e have considered how the chosen representa- 
tives of the pubhc, comparativelT few in numbers, have re- 
sponded to new and testing responsibihnes in the management 
of local affairs TTe come now to the question, even more im- 
portant for our purposes, how the many have used the ultimate 
power ■whtch resides in those who possess the vote That theie 
•K ^ sense of its value is, we think, clearly estabhshed 

». here again what is true of one province may need 

qualincation in another. H the numbers that go to the poll 
p'oviae any index to the growing interest taken by the voter — 
an^ we are aware that other extraneous causes often operate as 
a tem^raiy incitement to vote — then most provinces can rec<wd 
^ ^dvance In Madras, for instance, the percentage of 
progressively since 1921- 
-n, he low water mark was registered as a consequence of 
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I the non-cooperation campaign) from 44 7 per cent in the case 
of iTnmcipalihes and 33 17 per cent in the case of Taluq Boards, 
to 70 2 per cent and 62 1 per cent respectively in 1925-26 
' These figures have m some instances been exceeded elsewhere, 
while m others they have not been reached But sve believe that 
it IS generally true to say that there is an increasmg readiness 
to Qse the vote, though interest may arise from many causes If 
we are to assess the growth of political education, it is essential 
to have some conception of the standards of value and judgment 
adopted by the electors While in some instances electors have 
recorded a stroiig verdict on corrupt and inefficient admimstration, 
we are, on the whole, of opmion that questions of affinmistra- 
hon play httle part m the elections and that communal, caste and 
pereonal considerations furnish in the majority of cases the motive 
power which takes the elector to the polling booth and decides 
the casting of his vote 
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CHAPTER 0 —THE 5fOSTH-WBST EEOHTIER 
PROVINCE AND OTHER SPECIAL AREAS 

358 Entirely outside the mne Governors* provinces, but none 
the less constituting part of Bntish India., are the six areas 
which, m new of their geographical position or for other special 
reasons, do not share in the fall system of provindal reform 
provided by the Govenunmit of Ltdia Act These six areas 
taken together form about three per cent of the whole They 
are of different sizes and <n:ders of importance; and they are 
often called (though the term has no statutory anthonty) ** minor 
admimstrations ’ They are the North-West Erontier Province 
Bntish Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer Merwara, Coorg, and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands * A common feature of them sdl 
IS that their heads are called Chief Commissioners The 
ii^ntagu-Chelmsford Report, in contrast with the detailed con- 
aaeration it gave to the Governors’ provinces, made only a pass- 
ing reference to them and dismissed the consideration of their 
future in the following bnef words . — 

F or reasons of strategy the tn-o frontier pronnces must remain 
entirely in the hands of the Government of India But inasmuch as 
our guiding principle, trhere the principle of responsibility cannot 
yet be applied, is that of government by consnltatios irith the repre- 
sentatives of the people, are think that in some if not all of these 
it would be well to associate with the personal administration of 
the Chief Commissioner some form of advisory conncil, odjnsted in 
composition and function to local conditions in each case This 
question we wonld leave to the farther connderation of the Gorem- 
ment of India 'T 

Me must first give a descnption of the North-West Erontiei 
Province and of the mode of its administration; next, we shall 
take Baluchistan , and we can then deal more shortly with the 
other much smaller special areas 


The North-West Frontier Province, 

, This province may be roughly described as Ijmg between 
® Kusb range on the north and Baluchistan on the 

routh, and between Kashmir and the Punjab on the east and the 
D^nd boundary with Afghamstan on the west 
Between Afghanistan and the Indus, lies a portion of one of the 
mghest and most rugged mountam systems in the world This 
irontier has long presented, and shli presents, both an mter- 
^ problem of enormous complexity and diffi- 
^ from Central Asia has, from tune to time, 

centunes, pushed his way towards the plains of 
passes winch cross these vast ranges It is m 

»licb from the portion of the ^'o^th-West Frontier 

t M/0 Renftt-f volume 

■'Id Kicobir jshtids'^ Sm rem-irks do not opplv to the Andnmon 

oor woods Sec olso po-as 43 nod 44 of the M/C Beport 
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their deep and tortuous valleys that are found bodies of hardy 
and fanatical tribesmen, well armed and fearless, unable to 
extract more than the baiest pittance from the stony ground 
where they hre and quarrel, but having before their eyes the 
temptmg prospect of booty from the passing caravan or from a 
raid into the settled districts below them 
Facing this page, is a map m colours which makes dear the 
distinction between the Bntish area of five admmistered districts 
(pink), with a total area of 13,400 square miles populated by 
^ milhons of people, and the tribal tracts and Indian States 
(yellow), estimated to cover 35,500 squaie miles and to contam 
a population of nearly three milhons Kuhanamadans pre- 
dominate overwhelmingly m all parts in the five districts, there 
'are small numbers of Hindus (about 7 pel cent ), wno aie mostly 
traders and shopkeepers m the towns end vrllages, and Sikhs, 
who amount to 28,000 The aristocracy of the provmce is 
represented by the Khans, with an influence and authon^ ojei 
then* followers not unlike that which used to be exercised by the 
atueftain of a Ki gbk.nd elan The Pathan tnbasmen m the un- 
adnimiatered areas are spht up m a remarkable way in their 
vanous temtones— Wazirs, Mahsuds, Bannuchis, Afnma, 
Shinwans, Mohmands, and so on— and under then* respective 
hiciiks are constantly at feud amongst themselves 
me lower giound of the NWKP spreads out »“ewhat 
sffer the fashtou of the palm and extended fingers of a nght 
hand In the palm, at the root of the first finger, is the caprtal 
Peshawar, some forty miles to the eastwards the great bn^e a 
Attock carries railway and road over the Indus, which , 
fi Were, across the wnst The thumb, ,ndex 

to the Malakand and the Swat Valley, and so to Chitral , “61“ 
%or represents the road past Jamrnd fori over tte ^er 
toward Kabul . the second finger leads, via Kohat, to 
the thud, via Banna, to Wazmstan , and the 
tohtb. through Touk to the Gomel pass The ^ 

Peopled by wedges of inhospitable “TS’keut 

b^o of frontier tribesmen, over whom watch controlled 

ft rmons outposts, and whoso proceedmgs . j ocular 

by the makml of Luch roads as the of 

toad na Bazmak through 'Wazmstan ^^e 
^ar loads, cuttmg through the wild jych^fiuauce 

Wat, has been approved m several other ^ roads— 

t"* been found The civihsmg e^ect of “(i ^ 

I the frontier tnbesman is leaimi^ to app securing 

e^bus — 16 only equalled by them value as a means - 
Pacification m case of trouble 

The Five Distnota and the Tribal Tracts. 

From the time of the Bntish annex^t® remained mth 
to 1849, down to 1901, the five frontier districts re 
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the Punjab, and the Punjab Goremment also assumed response 
bjhty for the control of the adjoining frontier tracts In 1901, 
in consequence of the deciaon “ that the conduct of external 
relations with the tribes on the frontier should be more directly 
than hitherto under the control and supervision of the Govern- 
ment of India ”, the whole area was taken under the immediate 
charge of the Government of India, a separate frontier provmce 
was created, and the Punjab lost the five districts The 
geographical result is that only one distiict (Bera Ghazi Khan) 
of the Punjab Province now extends beyond the Indus, and 
indeed, one of the five distncts which has become detached, viz 
Hazara district, with Abbottabad as its district headquarters, 
hes on the eastern side of that nver The other four distncts 
of the W F P are west of tiie Indus, riz Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan On the north-west, beyond the 
distncts themselves hes the tnbal temtoiy, mdndmg fi'\ e 
pohtical agencies, viz North and South Waanstan, the Kurram, 
the Ehjber and the Malakand (the last named compnsmg the 
Indian States of Bir, Swat and Chitral), together with certain 
othei tracts, the tnbal control of whidi vests in the Deputy 
Commissioners, such as the Mohmand tnbe, Bnner, and the 
Gaduns 

Stnctly speakmg, the N.W F P. consists of the five 
admmistered districts and no more, but, owing to the fact that 
the charge of the unadministered tnbal tracts is also in the 
hands of the Chief Commissioner (in his capacity of Agent to 
the Governor-General), it i$ common to refer to the whole area 
as though it formed the province The technical position is 
stnlongl} illustrated by remembering that Bntisb India stops 
at the boundary of the administered area, and ^hen one motors 
along the Khyber road from Peshawar to Landi Kotal on the 
Afghan frontier, one passes out of British India as soon as the 
district of Peshawar is left behind On the other hand, the 
Durand line, which was delimitated as the result of the Agree- 
ment of 1893 marks the agi%ed boundary between the area of 
British mfluence over the tnbal tracts and the area similarly 
claimed by Afghamstan 3ii other words, the mountainous area 
^hich used to be regarded as, and called, “ independent tem- 
purposes of control, now divided by means of 
the Durrnd line between two Sovereign Powers 


The TTnadiimustered Area and the Khyber 

^orth while to dwell on the real nature of the con- 
the government exercised m the five administered 
r In tbe districts, 

r 'f’ there 15 an organised system of cinhsed justice, and 
ULr Wn Jaw and order is represented by a 

other instruments for maintaining the peace 
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H . crime 18 committed, eSorts are made to 
to arreet, try. and pamali the H^a 

‘breatens, the admmistratiTO ^ to ourb it or 

iperatmg with the era! pto J^Works and Irngation Depart- 
irerentit Offiaere oJ the 3?ublic Wo There is a 

neats carry on the work entrusted ^ mgot vihidi the 

system of land assessment revised pen 1 bj,j revenue 

tatoer pays to Govemmeiit his „cipah- 

A tew of the more considerable towns a g mnnicipal 

bee, and the local government is c^ed “ ^jX^^etSi 
Commissioners In short, the obtaining elsewhere m 

m the five districts corresponds to tbs esecutwe 

Bnhah India, and the whole apparatos o ? the ragged 

and ludiciary .8 at work, though, no “ted » 

character of the country, it may not everywhme be appi^ 
the same fimsh and intensity that may be met with slsewn^^ 

Contrast with this the administrative sitiiahon^ actual 

one crosses the invisible line (indeed, m .ooj, gmdes the 
position of the line is not ’ Tnthetnbal areas, 

eammistered distuots from the ,= no collection of 

no orgarased magistracy easte, and tn trol through a 

rerenuo The acceptance by {jet that he is 

Political Agent essentially depends (eonj of the 

not called upon to pay any v.^Jtesman does what is 
mihtary roads referred to below, ..j ky potee sepoys, 

tight ID hia own eyes, without being maide his fortified 

or the Code of Onminal Procedure He -nmitive methods 
farmstead with his womenbnd, cultivates by P ^tate of 

a limited stop of ground, “““‘ftaows that, if he shoots 
fend with many of hia neighbours, and Bntisb courts 

his enemy, neither the frontier atehonties n 

: imely to raterfere. On the oth» ban , to 


— vuvauv, iiciviicx vuv Va— rt tftE EUttU ‘s* 

are likely to interfere. On tbe otter » Peshawar 

The road through the Khyber, for esamp , miles, through 
to the Afghan frontier, a distance ^ guarded on 

the grimmest of bare mourfams, -ecruited fro® the 

sH neceeeary occasions by of Ihdia “ 

tohesmen and paid by the himself with 

monthly wage The authoritaos supplj 

his own nfle and ammunition, wbd standing 

hnu with a disUnotive head-dress the rosd, 

sentinel every hundred yards or so , authority „ 

>»d he 16 the only sign of ofsome V the tolls 

“essioaal fort or picket-post on the top organisation ron- 
®iese Khassadars are units m a sCTi gjch sec i 

hoBed by the Political Agent, and *0 ie^« Statutory Com- 
if the road is effectively guarded, down with loaded 

“issiouers on tour, but for ® m^tbe great 

^els fiom Samarkand and Bokh yaJJ^rav 

Ramrod and to the Pesh&'svar baaaai 
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been carried through the pass as far as the frostier, the same 
system of tnbal guards is apphed to it — though the railvray 
provides more opportumties for purloining portable pieces of 
equipment, and the prevention of such thefts is difficult 
A hxed convention has been ^abhshed, and is insisted upon, 
that there must be no shooting or other violent crime committed 
on the road oi within a narrow selvedge on either side Crimes 
of murder and robbery do, however, occur from time to time 
in the neighbourhood of the road, and the authonties of the 
N W P P are then entitled to take action, and, if the culpnt 
can be found and brought to justice, he is dealt with, not by 
the judicial authorities of the administered area, but by the 
Pohrical Agent, who has the powers of a District Magistrate 
and a Sessions Judge, i e , he is guided by the spirit of the 
Cnminal Code, and has a junsdicrion which extends to pro- 
nouncing the death sentence A sentence of death requires, 
however, to be confirmed by a Judicial Commissioner of the 
Provmce A sentence of imprisonment is served in tHe jails 
of British India 


Jirgas m the N.W.F.P. 

362 Both in the admimstered districts and in the tnbal tracts, 
there is a system of traditional indigenous justice admimstered by 
tnbunals called Jirgas The essential point to bear in mind is 
that the Jirga system has its ongm in tnbal custom, and is 
recogmsed and applied by the tribesmen themselves in areas 
where the agents of the Government of India make no attempt 
to mtervene The system, in a carefully regulated form is, 
however, preserved and made me of under the authonty of the 
Government of India, both m the administered districts and, 
for the hunted class of cases m which Pohtical Agents mtervene, 
m the area of the tnbal tracts 


The Code governing the use of Jirgas is to be found in the 
Frontier Crimes Begulation of 1901, which is apphed not only 
to the five distncts, but to the Pohtical Agencies But m apply- 
ing it to the Pohtical Agencies, the Government of India makes 
it plain that it has no intmi^on of interfering with or under- 
mming in any way the influence, responsibihty, or authonty 
vk Jirgas, or of disturbmg the practice under which 

the Elders of the communi^ concerned are ordinarily required 
tnemsehes to deal with tnbesmen who have committed offences 
in the hinterland away from the road 

disputes, the Deputy Commissioner, if he 
^ p dispute IS likely to provoke a breach of the peace, 
or 1 be dispute is one in whi^ a member of a frontier tribe 
IS concerned, may refer the question to a ” Council of Elders ” 
for investigation and report, and when the finding of the Jirgs 
iha issue an operative decree in accordance with 

he finding, prwifled that at least three-quarters of the members 
me Jirga have concurred m the decision Thus, disputed 
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ch^fTforSt^d infidelity, or 

isiiTOlTed mav ® member of the tribe 

lait conrts ’ T4ds withont recourse to the ordinary 

»t this system tot pleaders natnraUy tend to look askance 

m accordsn™ isregards fechmcal mles But it is 

adranlage of seenn™'?'* tradition, and haa the practical 
those who 4 “'® ’'®’P °1 

actoal ^ ’’®®* knowledge both of the 

« less chaS of “ significant that there 

of the Imih f notonons facts, and more ffeqnent admission 

I «oi p-f- 

' enmnid retow^r Eegniation (section H) deals with 

or Denntv ^Tiere, m the opimon of the Commissioner 

inexpedient that the question of 
toed m a person accused of an offence should 

oiav be raf^wn. j cnmin^ courts, the question involTed 

posififf tbfl j ^ ^ Jirga for decisKin The individuals com- 
tbA T^ subject to challenge by the accused, and 

tnbiinal js settled, it is requned to 
for it in crt^^ I fects, the issues being defined 

Verdict *L Deputy Commissioner, and the 

JiTffa fin/i« elaborate statement of what the 

18 ^ocent^*^#' *1,“^^ ^ reports that the accused 

^ the Jir' cnme, this notmdly concludes the matter, 

®®5datiot5* wtaniQ ^ verdict of guilty, it may add a reeom- 
o^OQ for punishment, but the maximum punishment, 

rifforans ^hen investigated by a Jirga, is 14 years' 

^oammouft The conclusion of a Jirga is usunllj 

®od act n ’ Deputy Commissioner can, as a rule, accept 

for him f ^ finding on matters of fact, but power is reserved 
of ^ ^ho matter for further mvestigation, or in the 
®08e wh ^ ^uviction, to overrule a verdict of conviction in a 
Qpojj ^r® fias reason to think that it should not be relied 

a^on"^ f no appeal to a higher court against the ultimate 

^0 pehhn S® Deputy Commissioner, but it is not uncommon 
to Chief Commissioner to exercise bis prerogative 

^ the order made 


363 S'ature of the Constitutional Problem. 
^he(»n2l®/“^S®' system in the NWyP throws light upon 
shflTi 1 problem raised by the contention (with which 
for aa fi®al m Volume D) that the provinLe is iijc 

XT and an executive responsible to tbit 

Urn ^4 "obody suggests that the proposed legislature s lould 
^^6 whole tnbal area, as well as o'er t^jc 
distncts The tnbal area it is admitted cn all 
’ nst remain under the direct charge of the Go' eminent 
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of India It IS indeed, properly speaking, no part of British 
India, The Political Officer of the Khybei Agency, for example, 
never enters the territory save as a gnest, but confines his 
peregrinations to the road, and exerts bis infinence through 
mfemews tnth the Pathan chiefs. Manifestly, therefore, there 
is no question of extending representative mstitutions or 
ministerial control to the tribal tracts But the problem of the 
a dm i ni stration of justice and of promotmg and preserving order 
in the five districts is intimately, and mdeed inextricably, con- 
V nected with the tribal tracts. Many of the tribesmen who li%e 
in the unadministered area in the summer pass into the districts 
for the winter , others of the tribesmen own or cultivate land on 
both sides of the Ime A large part of the violent crime which 
IS committed m the districts may be safely attribnted to men 
who either live m the tribal area or take refuge in it to escape 
from the police An important part of the work of a Pohtical 
Agent IS to induce the headmen of a tribe beyond the 
administered border to discourage such cnmes, to get stolen 
property restored, and even to return inhabitants of a district 
who may have been kidnapped It follows that there must be 
me closest co-operation between the pohce in the districts, the 
rrontier Constabulaiy (which is an allied force under a Com- 
mandant, who is responsible to the Chief Commissioner, and 
which guards the frontier of the distncts), and the Pohtical 
^encies As long as these authorities are under a common 
head such coHDperation can be secured But, if law and order 
m he d^ncts becomes a topic dealt with in a provmciaJ legisla- 
? I ° ^ ^ere m charge of a Minister responsible 

auch legwJatme, it seems certain that this co-operation would 
^ secure. The pohce force m the five distncts 

coats Jb lakhs a year, and amounts to no less than 6,000 men— 
one po ceman for eveiy 375 of the population and almost one 
\ square ^es The financial burden is, therefore, 

1 ^ T fhere would be a natural temptation for 

n' A ^ Minister to throw as mneb as possible 

Z Central 

tiiflr If, ^ ^ ^ responsible for the trans-border area If 

and the danger of tribal raids, 

Other Ulnstrah P^sonate nolence, might be impeded. 

best qualified to hp example, the officer who mav be 

distnct BelMd the mv,T ®*rumtotion of an adjorning 

m the last resort if nulitary arm, and 

essential that the'remi.rf called upon, it seems 

ae result of a 
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Moreover, tlio RtnlCJinan wlm i.s iHCpjioti to face the greater 
issues that arc irnohod in tfif* ctwstitulional pioblcra of the 
^’^VFP not ccuifinc hn attention to the five distucts 

and the niljotning tiacN On tho other side of the Duiand line 
IS the sovereign •ftnlc of .\fghBUi‘*taii, wjlli a jiopulation laigely 
composed of wild tribesmen with the closest lacial affinities to 
the inbes under the control of the Oovernment of India Just 
iks there is a ronst.mt iiioveincnt to and fro of these Pathans 
between the distucts of the N W !•’ P, nml the adjoining tnba 
lircts, «o there ti constant movement iiehvcen these tnbal 
tracts and AfgUanii.fnn I’Jio {uocccih of a hiiiglary in Peshawar, 
or of a looted caravan on the Khvbui , mav be sold m the bazaars 
oi Kabul, and vvlicn the !cahtic«» of the Mtuation aie e\aminea 
oa the spot, one is driven to admit that the aitificial line wui 
theorists may draw between one paiticnl.ir aiea and 
cannot affect the csscntml unit} of the piolilein of Jaw and order 
in this part of ihc world, ^ 

In fact, the question of law and order, which in other P 
ot Dntisli Ijulm is a domc^Uc and inleinal matter, an 
h'WFP IS closely rclaled to fho subjects of 
fliplomalic policj and of iiiipoiml (lefcnco Marnudois o , 
fislitinj; IS second natiiie, and who jwssoss Jiui freely use 
precision, are nlw.iys liable to bo ««cpt mlo fiontier raids oi 
more general characlor, and tho influence winch the Mullan 
can exert oxer these fanatidal and ignoiant tribesmen, 
with the risk of threatening movements on a “i?® , ^ 

Central Asia, makes tho admimalration of law and o 
if W F P partake of the nature of an AH-Indin prob em 

The Argument for Political Advance. 

364 At tho same time, the settled and ’“'"''“f’**”® Ix/a^pira- 
01 the districts, or at any rate each of them as share ? 
boas of India's political leaders, have an road 

^op by step the rest of India has oSoanced along one ^ 
^ards self-government In this piovnice, the jj;ontagu- 
hange Neither the Motley-BImto Eeforms, no , ^ jjj 
belmsfoid scheme, applied to the oniO'- .nform,” so 

“oalagn had not time to vieit ■' H ““tatutional lefom,^ 

^ **10 (-omplamt, “ is good for the rest of In ■ ^ 

*^'orus? It 18 no fault ot ours that w® while the 
0 Punjab, of which we pievionsly formed a P ’ . g (either, 
Poopb has gone ahead, and may now g®, axe not 
0 have stood still In vigonr and m mtelhg - g own 
®“t neighbonis on our enstem |’“oder , 
tacts have provided records of educationa rjjjg j^st 

, ® freart of some portions of the adjoming pr jor law 

J to encourage in the Pathan a gteetra P ^ 

a treat him as a lesponsibie citizen a North-West 

Surely, the 24 millions who inhabit the i 
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Frontier Pronnce cannot be permanently demed their share m 
the constitutional advantages trhich the rest of India enjoys?"’ 

It IS impossible not to empathise with those who make this 
appeal, though it most be remembered that side by side with 
them are the members of the small Hindu community many of 
whom dread the effects of handing over control to a Pathan 
majonty m a N W F P legislature Elsewhere in Bntish India 
It IS the pohtical leaders of the Hindus who usually desire to go 
furthest and fastest in the direction of the removal of Brih^ 


control and the substitution of complete self-government In 
the 2s "W F P the position is reversed It was an important 
deputation of Muhammadans which argued strongly before us 
that whatever self-government was bestowed elsewhere should 
also be established at Peshawar, and even the Khans expressed 
themselves as favourable to the setting up of a legislature, but 
many of them obviously intended that it should be so constituted 
as to secure the continued predominance of the Khans. On &e 
other hand it vras an inffuential body of Hindus which came 
forward to beg that there might be no weakenmg of the Esecn- 
ttve, and to insist upon the nwiessity of maintaimng a strong 
Bnhsfa eluent m the administration, and not even the proposal 
that one-thxrd of the seats should be reserved for Hmdm of the 
province seemed to take away their fears Tune and experience 
alone can show the best path through this thicket of difficulty, 
hot, m decidmg on the pace of advance, it has alwavs to fae 
remembered that, down to the present moment, the province has 
ad no real experience at all of the pnnciple of election, though 
this has not been due to any lack of anxiety on the part of the 
auihontjes to provide it 

p question of introdatong an elective element in the 
Committee ” says the Deputy Commissioner 
e m a recent report, “ has been under considera- 

years On all previous occasions, when it 
fv. proiwsea communal difficulties have supervened and 
topped However, m October 1927 it vras 
some definite forward step .must be taken in 
^t to India of tbe Statutory ' 
leadm nf efforts were made to induce the 

haws nf * principal communities to agree upon some 
“V®Fesenfafion It was eventuaUy decidef by the 
4 official m ^eminent that the committee should consist of 
tmlu ® non-officials, and 8 elected non- 

Of (hew - ° hemg afi elected m communal constituencies 
-Muhammadans. 2 BIndus and 1 a Sikh in 
m ft? proportion of the three com- 

In five eonctif elections were held last Kovember 

the d 05 ro/ft^^“? “otoatea but one retired before 

elections were heM*^*^ remaining three eonsbtnencies 

®«aecT o! the balW ^ made any attempt to preserve the 

««ecy Of the ballot, and all voters freely tan|ea themselves in 
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Djyosite camps Violence was threatened, but to the general 
Kiief averted every case of a contested election, however 
pehfions have been lodged alleging matenal irregulanties, undue 
infloence and corrupt practices against the successful candidate 
It wonld, of course, be a mistake to attach great importance to 
tfle results of a first experiment, bnt they are clearly unfavour- 
able, and the mtrodnction of the elective system mto other 
mamcipahties of the province has been delayed until further 
es^nence has been gained in Peshawar 
In our second volume, we shall have to return to the difficult 
subject of the future constitution of the N W F P We shall 
endeavour to propose a mode of ^eatment which, while recognis- 
ing the special position of the area and its vital connection with 
e defence of India, will make such provision as is possible for 
meeting the natural desire of some of its inhabitants to have 
^ voice in framing the laws under which they live 


365 The mountamoua country of Baluchistan is considerably 
'wger than the Bntiph TpIpo RAftwpp.n thrftft and four times 


Baluchistan. 


the 


the British Isles, and between three and four tunes 
v? rr^® the admimstered districts and tribal tracts of the 
<5onibined Xet its total population is only 800,000, 
under 6 per square mile There are only two towns worth 
'Ti! Quetta and Sibi, and only seven smaller townships 
indigenous population lives in hamlets or in tents , less than 
of the area is cultivated, and half the Baluchis 
s still nomadic Baluchistan hes outside the range of the 
und its ramfall is slight and uncertain So little are 
in touched by education that, of the 733,000 Moslems 

half ^o^Qtry less than 10,000 are hterate, and more than 
of these are not Baluchis In the few towns, aliens con- 
- ^ ® (^urgely Punjabis), who serve the needs of the troops and 
^ their homes in India when their business is o^er 

yields no surplus of levenue The occupation of the 
Qj t forced upon the Government of India and is 

ained for purely strategic reasons. 

Bnt of Baluchistan, containing half its population, 

brni, British admmistration and could not, therefore, e 
In ''’'"ithin the scope of any sfeitutoiy 53 stem of rcfoima 
category fall the State of Halat and its feudatory^ Las 


inch IS cither m- 


Mam and Bugti country 
feudatory to the Kiian of Ealat Of 
0 % 9,000 square miles, with a population of 1-S 000 
i! ®^ti3h territory in the fuH sense The rest iste o 
Cow areas ”* These areas are administered by the Ch ef 
--Jlg ^oner as Agent to the Governor-Genenil. under 

*^bo end of tho rolame, tlio Briti-=U 
The agency areas, and anj tribal 

States, are coloured light yelloir, the Indiin ^ 
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authority of the India (Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in CjOuncU 
of 1902 to which we have alreadj’ alluded * Although the 
administration of the British and Agency areas is not at present 
distinguishable — all laws in force in British Baluchistan being 
deemed, by virtue of a notification made under that Order, to be 
in force m the Agency temtones in the absence of a declaration 
to the contrary — much of the Agency area consists of tribal 
temtory taken under British administration at the request of its 
headmen, and it might well be held inequitable to introduce 
substantial changes in the method of its government without 
their consent 

In considering the possibility of granting reforms to a part 
of Baluchistan one difficulty that anses is the nsk of disuniting 
diverse elements in the country, upon the conjperation of which 
the success of the administration depends This co-operation 
IS obtained by the working of the Jnga system, and since this is 
not in all respects the same as rn the N W F P , some account 
of It IS added beie 

Jirga System in Baluchistan. 

366 There are many parts of India in which a village tribunal, 
composed of the principal viUagem, decides small cases, both 
ci\il and criminal f But in tiie N.W P.P and in Balucistan, 
the method of administering justice through tnbunals composed 
of the leading lesidents, without the aid of lawyers or tramed 
judges, 13 earned much further In the N W.F P., as we have 
jnst seen, the method is to refer any important disputes which 
cannot he satisfactorily dealt ‘with by the Courts which British 
rule lias set up, to Jirgas, who investigate and report But in 
B.iluchistan, the order of events is reversed, and the system is, 
indeed, the basis upon which respect for civi] rights and criminal 
law i<i founded Jirgas are of vanous kinds The ordinary Jirgft 
meeting in a milage consists of s number of nominated head- 
men , as mam as 15 or 20 may bo on the panel , when a crime 
111- been perpetrated or a civil dispute arises, the Jirga will 
imostigate it 

Tlie method usuallj followed m the case of an ordinary enme 
is for the Milage levy (which takes the place of police, for 
*10 police force m Baluchistan, outside Quetta City and 
the Bazaars, other than these village leiies organised by village 
headmen who are thus made responsible for law and order in 
iheir localities) to make mquiry and take statements, after which 
ibe ta=c coiucs to the L\tra Assistant Commissioner, who frames 
j riiplo iBMies (such as, Was so and so murdeied? MTio murdered 
'm \\'>R there an\ c\cu«e for the crime?), and then refers 
>’ rn to tlic hrua The Jirga meets, hears witnesses, debates 
>c nntt/ r, ■ittd fmallj cmlx^tcs its conclusion in a full state- 
which are found to have occurred, including a 
I'l \ *1, ]» >Jnl) 0 \r f Sec para 317 aboro 
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spe^c finding on the issues, and recommends the pumshment 
to be inflicted A Jirga cannot recommend the death penalty , 
ffie maximum punishment is 14 years’ ngorous imprisonment 
The matter then comes before the JBxtra Assistant Commissioner, 
who as a rule does not alter the findings of fact, but confirms 
or modifies the punishment In some cases, the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner sends the case back for fuither inquirj' All 
important cases concerning land, women, and water (the three 
fflam causes of dispute) must be referred foi fra min g of issues 
0 the Extra Assistant Commissioner. This ^stem seems to 
satisfaction of the pubhc The conclusions reached 
the Jirga are seldom set aside, and owmg to the fact that 
he investigation takes place on the spot, through people who 
iikely to know local circumstances, many cases are 
ecided on the admission of the defendant 

to the ordmary Jirga, there are four other vaneties 
(IJ The District dirga, where the panel is drawn fiom leading 
the district, (2) The Intel -District Jirge, when 
© two parties are from different districts, (3) The Specitii 
such as may be constituted m cases where the accused says 
6 IS not satisfied that he will get a fan hearing from the ordinarj’ 
ID snch a case, the Bxtia Assistant ComimssioDer may 
ow both parties to choose some of the tribunal, and wiU 
nominate a sarpanck (i e a piesident) himself , (4) Once a year 
yuetta and once at Sibi there meets the Shalii Jirga (Kiug- 
for the whole of Baluchistan, and this important body 
1 cases which cannot be disposed of conveniently by 
e ower tribunals, and especially with disputes which have so 
suited in a deadlock ^ ^ ^ 

here is a corresponding Juga syetem for civil disputes, which 
work equally well A case involving a resident in the 
•p . Suo® as a matter of course- befoie the local Jirga, after the 
fa Assistant Commissioner has framed the issues The only 
which are tiied in the formal courts of Baluchistan are 
cac!^ ^®uig m connection with oiganised trade, or, of course, 

1 ^ue^itmg ahens On Baluchistan, an Indian is an alien 
i»ic 4 an Enghshman ) Even when a formal court ol 

g,, pronounced a decree against a defendant to pa> a 

of money, ff difficulty is found in executmg the order, i i' 
r^on to refer to a Jirga the question of how best the plamhn 
paid, and the Jirga investi^tes the matter and deci es 
Chiefs of Ealat sit m the Shahi Jirgas and advise on the 
cnstomaiy law and the settlement of the nior. 
'J’sputes, alike m the administered distiicts and . 
ahe.-- When any special question affecting 


the tnbcsnien 


iismt '^ut'Side the routine of administration, such. l 

to horse-breeding or the wool industry, t ' - 

oil'll® *^Tenior-Genenil takes adiantaje of the SInhi Jir.a 
ogether and consult the tnbal representatives 
fi'i'j?* I 4 
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It may be safely stated that the Baluchis haie not themselves 
sought any alteiation of the eiastmg regime The demand for 
representative inaUtutious of a western type certainly does not 
come fiom them 

The Province of Delhi 

367 Delhi was constituted a province in 1912, with the sole 
object of providing the Government of Indisv with a seat free 
from the dominant influence of any provincial Government Its 
Budget, like those of all the minor admmistrations but C<»ig, 

15 a part of the Budget of the Central Government The Indian 
Legis^ture can legislate for it But under the Act which 
statutes the province, the Governor-General in Council has the 
pouer of extending to it anj Acts in foice in any other part of 
British India * By this simple method uniformity can be mam- 
tamed betv’een the laws of this province and those of the 
Punjab, of which Delhi was formerly a part. Delhi is 
sented m the Assembly by one elected member,! and its Chief 
Commissioner is in practice nominated a member of the Councn 
of State But its noimal interests are naturally mumcipal, ana 
its Municipabty and Distnct BoaM provide it with a suffici^t 
platform for the expression of its widies Pnncipalty for this 
reason, no council has been set up to advise the Chief Commis- 
sioner The province generally obtains its administrative ofl^rs 
from the Punjab, and is subject to the junsdaction of the Lahore 
High Court 

Aj'mer Menvara. 

368 Ajmer Merwara is separately admmistered only because 
it is too isolated to be included in any Governor’s provmce As 
the map at the end of this volume shows, it hes at the very 
centre of Eajputana, which is the largest expanse of State tem- 
toiy in the whole of India From the United Provinces, the 
nearest of the Governors’ provinces, it is at no point distant less 
than 150 miles A committee appomted by the Government of 
India m 1921 to examme the administrative and judicial arrange- 
ments of the province, and to advise on the changes necessary to 
enable it to participate in the Beforms, reported that the estab- 
bsbment of a legislative council for so small an administration 
was out of the question, and tiiat the most suitable solution was 
to amalgamate it with the United Provinces But this proposal 
vas welcome neither to the bulk of the people of Ajmer Merwara 
Itself nor to the Government of the United Provinces That 
Government pointed out both the isolation of Ajmer Merwara. 
and its differences of law, customs and admmistrative interests 
It seems that to the majority of the mhabitan^s of the provmce 
the preservation of their distinctive culture and the contmuance 
of ^le methods of administration with which they are familiar 

^ Seclion 7 of the Delhi Lows Act XIII of 1912 
S«c II/C Hoport pnra 274 
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are of much greater moment than reforms The committee con- 
sidered that an advisory council of the type suggested m the 
Joint Report would not satisfy the pohtical aspirations of the 
province for any length of time, and that a legislative council 
was unsuitable and, besides itself mvolvmg expenditure which 
Ite province could not afford, would lead to a demand for an 
executive council, the cost of which would be prohibitive 
Iq the end, all that was done was to give the province one 
elected seat m the Legislative Assembly The Central Legisla- 
tore can pass laws for the province , but the Governor-Geueial 
iO Council still retains powers of legislating for it by regulation 
under section 71 of the Act, and of extending to it, a*! a 
schednled diatncfe,"* laws in force in any other part of 
Bnhsh India It is by these latter methods that the province 
normally obtains its legislation 


Coorg. 

369 The Province of Coorg (aim 1,580 sguaie miles) owes its 
^parate administration not to physical isolation — for one half 
its boundary with that of the Madras Piesidency**” 

to histone causes At the end of the eighteenth centurv, 
allied Itself with the Bntiah agamst the common foe 
ipu Sultan In consequence of ^e misgoveroment of its 
^ was, with the consent of its inhabitants, annexed 

a W34 The British Besident in Mysore is Chief Commissioner 
a Coorg 

The Coorgs, or Kodagus, from time immemorial Jords of the 
Sh B^ber about 44,000 out of a total population of 
®y form the largest compact unit and are strikingly ajpu 
® characteristics They have their own language, their ov\n 
. their own national dress and their own system o an 


““ahtutional treatment of Coorg "'“!f 

“Miediately after the passing of the Act of 191 
,2 that the inhabitante of Coorg 

conneU of the kmd soggeated in the J<»«t EepMf 
. 1 , ® % of thenr pohtical and edncational 

O'ere, therefore, offered them of .acnti' 

iivfl ^ legislative council of their oivn In a ^ > 

^fofiug of Coorga holdmg both moderate an ‘ , ,v 

framV^r° o’as accepted Rules were a ^ 

161 for Coorg, separating provincial from oenfr. „ | 

’ 3 Ptovmcial fmm central revenuea. A 
f ‘"onty members ivas conrtitated. fifteeu of them e'act.d ™ 
which m 1927 admitted 6 5 per cent of the p 1 ^ ^ 
~ ‘ojhe vote The Council has legislative j^W'onti . . 


See nboic. 
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iDterrogatorj powers Its resolutions on the Budget are merely 
recommendatory but its finance committee has often exerted 
influence on the Budget in its preparatory stages. Its Bills are 
subject both to the previous sanction and the subsequent assent 
of the Grovemor-General Two Acts have been passed by 
the Council Since it was constituted, the regulatory powers of 
rlie Governor-General m Council under section 71 and the powers 
of the Chief Commissioner under the Schednled Bistncts Act, 
though not repealed have lam dormant 
A separate legislature for a province of the size of Coorg is 
clearly anomalous It has sat on an average for 6 days m the 
year, but even so has found it diflScult not to descend to parochial 
matters, which aie more properly the busmess of the Coorg 
Bistnet Board, or to mterfeie in admimstrative details There 
is ap antagonism of long standing between Coorgs and Brahmins, 
which shows no sign of abatement. The Coorgs of the older 
type look askance at the new blood to which the Council gives 
eminence, the new elements find tile powers of the Council 
inadequate ; while the Chief Commissioner himself, though 
sensible of the good temper, helpfulness and decorum which the 
Council has exhibited, is deprived by his position as President 
from entermg into the debates and ehciting adnce as he might 
wish to do 

Amalgamation with ^ladras would secure pohtical advance 
at the price of loss of individuality and loss of easy contact with 
the heads of admimstration Coorg would become a mere con- 
stituency in a vast pohtical amt This expedient is still, we 
gather unacceptable to the bulk of the inhabitants of Coorg. 
The alternatives for Coorg are, therefore, closer association 
with the Centre or the development of its own institutions. 
The former alternative, mvolvmg as it would the loss of the 
Legislative Council, is unacceptable to the people of Coorg. A 
desire for the retention of the Council combmed with representa- 
tion in the Central Legislature, was expressed m a unanimous 
resolution of the Council m 1924 The Government of India, 
hoisever, did not agree to give Cooig representation at Belhi 
while it had a Legislative Council of its own Any large advance 
on the provincial basis is barred by considerations of expense. 
The cost of the present administrative system is aheady high. 
It has not been found possible to carry out several reforms which 
are nrgenth desired such as the transfer of the powers of & 
High Court from the Chief Commissioner to a Judicial Com- 
missioner The day when a separate Coorg will be able to 
sustain the full paraphernaha of responsible sovemment must 
he far ahead 

AndaTTian. and Bicobar Islands. 

370 The last of the mmor administrations to be mentioned is 
a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal, where the most un- 
I»rtpnt of the penal settlements in India was situated It was 
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traded in 1921 to abolish the penal settlement and develop 
the area which it covered as a free colony The headquarters of 
the administration is at Port Blair, which is distant 360 miles 
from Eangoon and something more than twice that length of 
™yage from Madras or Calcutta The indigenous inhabitants 
of the islands are among the most primitive of mankmd , it is 
only some part of the South Andaman and the islands adjacent 
to it (totalhng 473 square miles), which has been really occupied 
and adioiiuBtered 
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CHAPTEE 1 — COXDmOES GOA^EBKIKG IKDIAS 
FINANCE 

371 The structure of public finauce m every country' is bound 
to be in large measure moulded and controlled by economic and 
social conditions and before we attempt a more detailed descnp- 
iion , we must assemble in this chaptei the more piominent factors 
ID the Indian situation winch at once influence and explain the 
general financial system of British India We refer pnncipall) 
to India’s predominantly rural character, its isolated villages, 
and the dependence of the vast majonty of its people upon agn- 
culture , to the low standard of living of the masses, and then 
po\ert 3 , and to the long tradition of centralised administration 
^\hlch has so profoundly affected the nature of its fiscal arrange- 
nients We will devote a few pomgraphs m this chapter of our 
Report to each of these before proceeding further 

Dependence upon Agriculture. 

372 In Part I of this volume. Chapter 2, we have attempted 
to draw a picture of the Indian countryside, and to describe some 
of the characteristics of Tndiari village life * We haie 
emphasized the part which agriculture plays in the life of the 
sub-continent Although In£a has a great mdustnal output 
which has secured for it recogmtion by the League of Nations as 
one of the eight chief industtial states of the world, more than 
71 per cent of its population is entirely dependent on agncul- 
ture Almost the whole of its exports, with the exception of 
manufactured jute, consists of agncul^ral produce On the 
other hand, manufactured articles form the bulk of its imports 

The isolation of Indian ullages is being modified by motor 
transport, the remarkable development of which during the last 
fev jeare has considerablj’ affected the road problem of India 
aii<^as led to the constitution of a Central Standmg Committee 
oa Roads t But m otor traffic from Indian villages is still largely 
• Baras 21 to 28 


t See above para 25S 
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confined to p5son>jora, nii*l iheic Ins been us yet no marked ex- 
tcns'on of inccbamtal transport fni j,'oods Tims, tlio Indian 
TJ sg^e IS still to a Inrfje c'leni ccotioniieallj seU-sufScient, and 
nonaali} cansninc*i Nvbat »»» frrown in its o\mi Mciiuty 


The Idonsoou and tho Budget. 

'^3 A further cluirnctenstic not lo be o^cI looked m this con- 
K ion IS Ibe dcj>ciulcnc'C of Indian aenrullnre on an uncertain 
wmiaif, . 111(1 the consequent d»n;.'oi of ludcsjncad famines, such 
s a\e iieriodicallv de\.''stuted Inigo aicas of the countryside in 
flnJ» 'isititions (on^titutod a temble anxiety. Hot 

' ^ cultivator, but to British administration in eailier 
and in no 8]diero of governmcnial actmty dming the last 
odministmti\e eflicicncy approached nearer to 
dm Sn*# perfection than in the handling of the problem of 
egni and m the organisation of famine lelicf opciations 
ring recent jciirs famine has not been cither bo frequent or 
wiQespre.id ns in the last cenlmj', for the extension of railways 
^ of imgation, the dexclopmcnt of the co-operative credit 
orement, (he giowth of industries which attract workpeople 
ImS Arens, and the greater mobility of labour have all 

eed to increase the resisting poncr of the people and to un- 
oconotnic condition Moreover, ns we have explained 
preparntioiifi foi dealing ^ith famine, if it is 
®^f®ncd, have been further improved Nevertheless, more 
nan four-fifths of the cultivated area of the country is dependent 
«Pon a precaiious rainfall, and ns the time comes round each 
der when the moneoon is doe and expected to break, its 
amval continues to be a subject of deep concern not only to 
6 cultivator and adminiatialor, but to the Finance Member 
“ IS easy to see how all this has its inflnence upon the methode 
and oalenlalions ot publ.c finance An unfavourable monsoon 
“Sets the budgets of the provinces as well ae that of the Central 
Government To the former it means expenditure on famme 
lef works, suspensions and icmissions of land revraue, snd, m 
™05t cases, a reduction in the return from alcohohe excise 
Gentral finances aie not, peihaps, affected nowadays so directly 
?"* “ny natural calamity which reduces pnrdbasing P®™ 

^ anmnish the volume of imports, the profits of 
the receipts from transportf so that the revenue from 
OMtoms, mcoine tax, and railways (which, as we ^ 
principal sourceB of income of the Central ^ ^ 

aioo involved The loss of revenue ocenre 
which the monsoon has failed, but f 
following year A former Finance Member of the tovero 

»rot of India once desenbed the Indian “ me?te havf 

p and although subsequent frnancaal a g 

to the nek, the uncertamty of t^® calculations 

be a senous and disturbing factor in aU budgetory caicu 
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Poverty ot the Masses, 

874 The low standard of living to which the mass of India’s 
population attain is one of the first things that sinhe a Western 
visitor Wants are few, diet is simple, climate is usually kind, 
and a deep-rooted tradition tends to make the countryman content 
^Mth things as they are But the depth of the poverty, the 
jiervading presence of which cannot escape notice, is not so easily 
lealised There have been no official estimates of income per 
head since 1901-2, when Lord Curzon stated in his Budget 
speech that the average income per inhabitant of British India 
had been estimated at Bs 30, i e , a year Since the W’^nr, 
certam Indian and European professors of economics attached 
to Indian universities have, by difTerent statistical methods, 
attempted to measure the total income of the countrj' in par- 
ticulai years One of them has estimated the income per head 
of British India at Rs 107 m 1920-21 and at Bs 116 m 1921-22 ; 
a second has amved at a figure for the whole of India of Bs 74, 
while a third, confining himself to the province of Madras, has 
for the j'ear 1919*20 calculated the average income per head at 
Bs 102 Such estimates are necessarily based on inadequate 
data, for the unsatisfactory nature of the statistical material 
available has been the subject of comment by almost e\ en com- 
mittee or commission that has enquired into the economic affairs 
of India There is no doubt that there has been economic 
progress amce the beginning of the century, but the Joter figures 
must not be used to measure the extent of this progress since 
liord Curzon'e estimate Bor, apart from other factors which 
vitiate such a comparison, tiie purchasing value of the rupee 
had fallen dunng the period by more than 100 per cent Even it 
the most optimistic of the above estimates is adopted, the lesult 
IS that the average income of India per head m 1922 was 
equivalent, at the prevailing rate of exchange, to less than £S, 
while the corresponding figure for Great Bntain was £95 The 
contrast remams startling, even after allowmg for the difference 
between the range of needs to be satisfied 


Inequalities in 'Wealth and Taxation. 

376 But we must not, by dwelling too long on averages, fail 
to bung out a contrast which the mere use of averages only 
^rves to conceal We refer not only to the great disparity in 
the incomes of different classes of people m India, but to the 
grave mequahties which, as it seems to us, prevail in the distnbu- 
on of taxation A poor cultivator, who not only pays to the 
X portion of his mcome from land, but also 

other duties on sugar, kerosene oil, salt, and 

different seems to receive very 

X™"® b% pmmdar or landholder m area^ 
estates for whmh , prevails, who owns extensive 

for which he may pay to the State a merely nominal 
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charge fixed over n century ago and declared 

fix ever, while his agricultural income is tota y p 

iDcorne tax Moreoicr, there arc no rtiatli .ettle- 

shail return to the difficulties iniolved in pe 

meal " in the next chapter. Wliateier may ^ said for the 

Indian tariff, much of it c-mnot. benefit the agticu 

37G The oTOiiihclmiiig predonimancc of 
fieiading poioity of the masses explain «liy 
are so largely denied from land and fiom taxes o ,„enue 
These liaio been, in fact, the principal ronrces o Tnaian 

Iran time immemorial The aelf-snfl.c.ency o the Indmn 

nlJiigea has limited tlie scope of mterual excises the 

ancli as salt, kerosene oil and alcoholic '"1'’“’^®’,^°, which 

rural areas arc dependent on ext MUCOUS supply ,k’ frown 

n a prolific eoumo of revenue m Western 

m many of the villages and consumed ^ . prevented 

Admimatralive diflioulliea hare, therefore, i which was 

the levy of an excise on this article of 

fet introduced in 18G0, has never been os 

terenae as it has in the indnstnahsed '““Sf Jjjtant It 

Before the war Us proceeds were 14 ^hild land 

prodoced less than £2 millions n,--. jnd customs 

revenue was then contnbutog over £21 mi 

end excise £16 millions 


Tradition of Oentralised Administratum^ 

377 But there is another influence deeply ^ oouree 
fions ot Indian hfe which has inns tradition of 

taken by the system of pnhlic finance -a back to, as it is 

centralised administration, which ...stg to which parts 

largely explained by, the to toe sabyeefed 

oI the Indian continent have been from mvasions, it has 

At any rate from the toe of the mog should be 

seemed natural that the prevaihng syste apphed m 

■nipoaed by the decrees of a distant a „ goveminent 
Story district by agents ot the a>l-I>?™®XvOTment " that the 
ft Is to this mystenons power or for such help as 
•iDaiati villager has been accustomed tc 
to him. it IS bv lihe orow 


sp “ Govemmcs«“ , 

18 to this mystenons pow wt for such help as roa^ 

Indian villager has been acenstomeo I Grovemmdnt that 
to him, and it is by lihe We do not 

he has been accustomed to pay his ^ syatem there is 

the fact that under a more /various bnds, 

^aeon to believe that village m the tune which 

®8pported and managed then: local aff , ’ jjjg go complete tha 
leHowed, eflni:rflbsfltioTi of Govemm®*^ during the 


to oeueve inai. vjuo&v imt in tne i>uu^ '’“ 7 - 

ported and managed then: local an ’ ^ complete tha 

‘^‘lowed, centralisation of GovemmsD dunng the 

village community fell into know them m t ® 

^ 5 t halfs 2 entiiry that local autbontie^w w ? 

^ 6 st, have come into existence m TjdncftflJ/flfs is of s 

distnctB (but not m all) of village ^ 
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more recent date * But, n-hile a devolution of powers to local 
bodies has thus taken place, an adequate sjstem of local finance 
has not vet been established Mr Montagu set himself to en- 
cDurage the growth of local self-govemment , but even to-day, 
m matters vihich in England vonld be regarded as the subject 
of local finance, a local anthonty in India is disposed to look foi 
help outside its own borders The total income in 192T-28 of all 
the lural boards of British India taken togethei. from district 
boards to talnq boards and subordmate units, amounted to les-. 
than £.i millions. Tnis maj be compared mth the figure of £21 
millions, the total amount raised by rates collected in the same 
tear in the rural areas of England and Wales from a population 
not much more than a thirtieth of that of British India If the 
proceeds of mnnicipal rates vere added on either side, the con- 
trast would be not less striking Ixical rates of all kinds, urban 
as well as rural produced m 1927-2S in British India about £12 J 
millions which is onh a little more than the income from rates 
m that rear of the London County Conneil alone 


Compare Pt IT Ch 4, para 34" 
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CH4PXBE 2 — OUTLIKBS OP PI8GAL BTSTEM BBPOEE 
THE EBEOKMS ' 

378 We have in the last chapter refened to the prominent 
place which the land levenue has always occupied in the fiscal 
aystem of India Even from the purely administrative aspect. 

w of special importance, for the land revenue ofhcer resident 
ID an area has been for centnnes the centie of governmental 
fiutnonty The “Collector^* of land revenue lepresents 
^ difltrict for many purposes He is the chief 
flgistrate of the district, and many of hia principal revenue 
suoordmates exercise important magistenal functions On him 
ss rested the local responsibihty for maintaining law and oidei, 
av ’ rtf introduction of the Eeforms, he largely presided 
fir the principal authority of the district, which was m chaige 
filementary education, sanitation and roads Although he 
thec^ districts (except in the Punjab) ceased to exercise 

tin^^ f since the Reforms, be everywheie con- 

Dfis to be the oflBcer who co-ordinates the activities of the 
ous governmental agencies m his area On him and on his 
^•ibordinates, the Government still depends for main- 
afnrJ whole population in his area and foi 

inoftw ♦ concerning its general welfoie All this is not au 
confih introduced within the period of British rule, but the 
funof of a more ancient system which made the other 
lions of government gather round the collection of revenue 
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amongst the villagers Eicepting foi the pioduce of the royal 
domain, which, of course, belonged wholly to the King, the 
entire harvest of the village was collected into a common heap, 
and the shaie of the State was set aside by the headman before 
ihe general distiibution Between the village headman and the 
King were a gradation of intermediate functionanes, whose 
pnncipal duty seems to have been the collection and admimstra- 
tiou of state revenues 


Behes of this ancient system of assessment still survive lu 
parts of Bntisb Baluchistan, and in sonic of the Indian States, 
and the hereditaiy village headman is still, throughout the 
gicater portion of British India, an impoitant hnk in the chain 
of civil officers thiough whom ^e admimstiation is cairied on, 
and the medium through which the orders of Government are 
conveyed to the villageis As the Muhammadan kingdoms m the 
sixteenth century expanded, this primitive method of collecting 
the bulk of the state revenue in the form of gram became 
difficult to admmister, and attempts, which were consideiably 
facUitated by the moie extended use of coined money, were made 
to substitute cash payments for those in kind and to fix the 
assessment foi a peiiod of years The most notable of these 
reforms aie associated with the name of Todar Mai, the finance 
minister of the great Mogul Kmpcior, iVkbai, who ruled over so 
large a part of i^dia for a period almost exactly coextensive with 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth In the revenue system estoblislied 
by bun, we can already discern m faint outline many of the 
distmguisiung characteristics of the more scientific methods 
elaborated undei British rule two centuries later Akbar had 
me land carefully measured and classified accoiding to the 
fertihty of the soil, and introduced a system of decenmal settle- 
ments, the assessment bemg fixed at one-third of the normal 
produce commuted into money Be also estabhsbed a uniform 
system of accounting, the terminology of which still persists in 
wmost every paiti of India Akbar’s system continued in foice 
for ov^ a century, but dunng the chaos mto which India was 
plunged when the Mogul empire was in process of disruption, 
the mncfaonaries, who intervened between the supreme govern- 
ment and the aetual cultivators, and wJio had m course of time 
become hereditary officers, took full advantage of the dechne of 
cen ra authonty to consohdate their position and imposed 
numerous sparges on the standard assessment for their own 
pmposes The revenue administration gradually degenerated 
into what has been described as a '* disorgamsed scramble for 
iand^*^^ could be wrung from the 

Ongm of Permanent Settlement 

to '"toch the East India Ckimpany 
nuniBtration 1'65 rt assomed the dewam (revenue ad- 

g^ation, i ncluding admimetration of justice) of Bengal, 

* Imperial Gazetteer, Vol IV, p 206 
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Biliai, and Oiissa under the authonty of the Mogul empeior who 
nominally ruled at Delhi. The mam source of state income in 
these provinces at that time was the land revenue, which was 
collected by the zemmdars, who were the prmcipal iliter- 
mediaiies between the Government and the cultivators 
Ongmally merely collectors of revenue, these impoitant 
functionaiies had during the decline of the Mogul empire estab- 
lished a hereditary connection with the land, and had acquired 
a status far superior to that of a i^venue agent 

With the earher efforts of the Company to reform the system 
of land revenue, we are not concerned After the failure of 
several experimental schemes, the Company decided in 1793 to 
accept the recommendation of Lord Cornwalhs that the land 
revenue to he paid by the zemmdars should be ffxed per- 
manently, the amount to be determmed on the basis of the actual 
collections of pievious years Hence arose, so far as the area 
then mvolved was concerned, the ** permanent settlement ” of 
laud revenue which still survives within those limits* but which 
was not generally extended to other areas as they came withm 
the boundaries of British India 

Its ITature and Operation. 

381 The prmcipal features of the " permanent settlement " of 
Bencal and of certam adjoimng areas are descnbed m the report 
of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee* and other official 
documents from which we have taken much of the information 
which follows The arrangement was effected by the Bengal 
Permanent Settlement Be^ation 1 of 1793, under which the 
zemindars were declared proprietors of the areas over which their 
revenue coUectioii extended, subject to the payment of land 
revenue, and to the habihty to have their lands sold for failure 
of payment The assessment fixed on the land was declared to be 
unalterable for ever, and the Government specifically undertook 
not to make any demand on the zemmdars, or their heirs or 
successors, " for augmentation of the public assessment m con- 
sequence of the improvement of their respective estates ” It 
was fixed at approximately 10/llths of what the zemmdar received 
from the ryot by way of rent, the remaimng 1/llth bemg left 
as the return for his trouble and responsibihty The percentage 
of the rental demanded in the shape of land revenue was very 
high, and the assessments were m most cases based on in- 
adequate data It is stated that, even m 1793, not a single officer 
of the Company could state with accuracy the entire actual 
amount which the zemindar m his district received fiom the 
^yoU, or the proportion it bore to that which the 
Ketnindar paid to the Government There was, as a con- 
sequence, m the earlier years widespread default m pa 3 ment, 
•md large numbeis of estates had to be put up foi sale One of 
Ihe incid ental results of this has been the amazing giowth of 

* Indian Taxation Enqui^ Oomnuttee, 1924-6, Ch, 4 
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sub-infeudatioD, the extent of which is a peculiar feature of 
many of the districts of Bengal When the zemindar found ^at 
his estate was unmanageably large, or when he desired to^^e 
With others the burden for the payment of land levenue, he let 
part of his property on a permanent managing lease The lessee 
m his turn frequently divested himself of the trouble of direct 
management by creating sub-tenants In some districts the sub- 
infeudation has grown to astonishing proportions — as many as 
50 or more mtermediate interests having been created between 
the zemindar at the top and the actual cultivator at the bottom 

Some Consequences of Permanent Settlement. 

382 WTiate% er may be said for the wisdom of the pohcy earned 
out by Ixrd ComwaUis, and however absolutely guarantee 
then given to the zemindars and then heirs must be fulfilled, 
the consequences at this tune of day are lemarkable There is 
land in the City of Calcutta, the owner of which pays in land 
revenue a httle over a quarter of a rupee per acre, although the 
annual value of tiie land runs into thousandb of rupees Most 
of the up-country' towns m Bengal are built upon permanently 
settled land, which, thanks to the settlement of 1793, escapes 
any mcreased land revenue and pays only a fraction of a rupee 
[)er acre There are large areas which m 1793 were not under 
cultivation at all and to-day are producing valuable crops of 
]ute The owners of these portions of land pay practically no 
land reienue and claim that they can never be required to do 
«o One result of tlus is that the districts near Calcutta which 
uere fully developed 130 years ago contribute much more by 
way of land re^ enue than some far bigger and far richer districts 
in remoter parts of Bengal 

The effect of the permanent settlement upon the financial 
position of the provinces concerned will be further considered in 
our second volume We may note m passing two further con- 
sequences Each of the intermediate interests which have been 
created bet’^een the zemmdar and the cultivator produces a 
profit which IS measured by the difference between the rent paid 
ii) the holder to his superior and the rent leceived by the holder 
from the ne\t man in the string None of these persons pays 
?ny land revenue at all Secondly, since income tax is not 
charged on agricultural income, neither the zemmdar himself, 
in respect of his zemindary, nor any of these intermediate 
holders, in respect of their tenures, pays any contnbutiou what- 
e\cr to the State in the shape of income tax 

IiBUtl Bevenue Settlements m other Frovinces. 

3‘'3 The e\il results of the {wnnanent settlement were slow to 
dc\clop, while the low cost of collection and the punctuahty of 
tliL pixrnent of revenue were features of the system which 
inpcnlcd strongU to the commercial instincts of the Company 
Tiidepd, as hte as 1862 the introduction of permanent settlements 
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m all paits of India was seriously contemplated, and it was not 
until 1883 that the proposal was finally abandoned The system 
was extended to the area round IBcnares (now in the United 
PiOMnces) in 1795, and a fe\v years latei the Directors of the 
Company instructed the Madras Government to enter into per- 
manent engagements with the zemindars in Madras, and if no 
such mtcimcdiaries existed, to gioup Tillages to foim estates 
of comemeut size and sell them by auction to the highest 
bidder Bxcept in the north and the extreme south of the 
Presldenc 5 ^ where the zemindais happened to be descendants 
01 representatives of ancient lines of powerful chiefs, the expeii- 
nienl proved a dibastrous failure Meanwhile, Sn Thomas 
^lunro had introduced in certain parts of the province a system 
of direct settlements with the cuUivatois themselves, and aftei a 
long controvcisy he w'as able to convince tbe Directors of the 
superiorjly of his system, especially in tiacts wheie there were 
no enterpnsing intermediaries The system established in the 
gieater portion of the Madias Presidency, and bubsequentlj 
introduced m the Bomba) Presidency and Burma, is commonlj 
knoivn as the ryotwari system, for its most distinctive feature 
is that tbe Go^crnracnt deals direct with the ryot oi cultivator 
It must mot be imagined, however, that the rifotwart system 
prevents sub-letting and the creation of intci mediate tenancies 
With tbe enormous increase of land values under British 
administration, sub-letting has become exceedingly common 
The assessment under this system is fixed on the land, and tb 
paid by the cultivating proprietor foi the time being Ho is 
at liberty to relinquish part of his holding or. subject to certain 
conditions, to add to it by taking up waste land as opportunity 
arises The settlement is revised ordinarily once m thirty years 

384 In the aica w’hich used to be called the Noith-West Pro- 
vinces, now known as the United Provinces, British administra- 
tors found a somewhat different system of land tenure in existence 
at the time of the annexation In Oudh there were many petty 
rulers who bad been allowed to contract for a sum of revenue 
and given tbe name of “ taluqdars *** * but over the lest of the 
province there were usually bodies of villagers who, claiming 
descent from ancient chiefs oi other notables, were m possession 
of the village area The British meiely recognised the 
proprietary rights of these individuals and bodies and made them 
jointly and severally liable for the revenue to be paid, a system 
which was subsequently adopted in the Punjab, but on a slightly 
diileient plan In the Central Provinces, under the Mahratta 
administration which preceded the British, the revenues of the 
villages had been farmed out to individuals, who m course of 
tune had acquiied a quasi-propnetary position Their status 
was foimally recognised by the British, who made them lespon- 
siblo for payment of the revenue In these provinces, however. 


** See above, para 82 
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the mistake comnutted in Bengal of making the assessments 
unalterable for ever, was not repeated These settlements are 
subject to revision 


Diversity of Land Bevenue Systems. 

S35 The Indian land revenue system is thus largely an in- 
heritance from pre-Bntish rulers, a fact which esplams its 
development on divergent lines m the different provinces 
In Bengal, Bihar, a fourth part of the iladras Piesidency 
and one distnct m the United PrOMnces, the Go\emment 
has recogmsed the propnetarr rights of zemindars and 
fixed the assessment permanently In a large part of the 
Umted Provmces, in the Punjab and m the Central Provinces, 
a simil ar class of landlords intervenes between the Government 


and the cultivating tenants, and is primarily responsible for the 
payment of the revenue, the settlements, however, are subject 
to penodic revision In the rest of India, the Government deals 
direct with the culnvators and discharges some of the functions 
of a landlord 

^ ith the details of the machinery for the preparation of the 
cadastral record for fixing the assessment and for collection of 
the revenue, we need not concern ourselves Assessments in 
the temporarily settled provinces are as we have explained 
above, revised penodically (the period of settlement varjing 
from 20 to 40 years m the different provinces), and are a propor- 
tion of the net produce or assets of the land. The maximum 
proportion taken m the shape of land revenue was theoretically 
half, but in practice it has tended to be very much less m aU 
provinces', and recent legi^ation in certam provinces has 
denmteiv reduced the statutory maximum When there is a 
ure of crop owing to an unfevourable monsoon or other 
natural cause, the land revenue is freguently remitted or col- 
lection postjKined to a subsequent year. These penodical settle- 
men s are of great importance from the administrative pomt of 
^ew, for the functions of the settlement staff involve a detailed 
every village, and provide opportunities for an 
.nth the needs and sentiments of the 
by an elaborate 

ofBcers ajstnct, and the reports of the settlement 

the mnW rai resnlts of these enqmnes, are among 


Other pre-British Sources of Kevenue. 

systo rader^Bnhsh growth of the land revenue 

revenue aconired h ^aciunistration Of the other sources of 

duties The j end mtemal transit 

dutiesled totW ah^ih^ ® ^tb the levy of transit 

their ahohbon m 1842, but the other twi eontinued 
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to expand At the tune of the Mutiny, land revenue was, 
however, by far the most important source of mcome, yielding 
nearly two-thirds of the total revenue of the country, while salt 
and opium contnbuted over a fourth The subsequent develop- 
ment of these three sources of revenue is very closely connected 
with the gradual increase of the financial authority of the 
provinces, and in order to understand the changes introduced 
under this head in 1920-21 by the Eeforms, we must biiefiy 
sketch the earlier course of this devolution 

Beginnings of Financial Devolution. 

387 The reorganisation of Btitish India which followed its 
transfer to the Crown in 1858 was not at once accompanied by 
any change m the very highly centrahsed system of government 
under which the Govemor-Greneral in Council retamed complete 
control over provincial resources as well as expenditure Indeed, 
except for surcharges levied on the land revenue m certam 
provmces to finance local services, provincial Governments le- 
mamed entirely dependent on flnnnn.! allotments by the Cential 
Government for tfie mamtenance of their administration, and even 
the most trivial expenditure required the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India The financial histoiy of the next 60 years is 
veiy largely a history of the growth of the financial authority of 
the provmcial Governments by a gradual process of devolution 
of powers to them from the Central Government Its most 
important feature was the development of a system of allocation 
which was known as provinmal financial settlements '' The 
history of this system has been given in detail in the Beport of 
the Royal Commission, which was appomted m 1908, on Decen- 
tralisation in India, and a careful description is contained in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report * We shall, therefore, in what 
follows, merely refer to the pnncif^ landmarks, and indicate the 
general tendencies of the financial development which took 
place before the changes of 1920-21 transformed the situation 

Ni, James Wilson’s Reforms. 

Mr. James W^ilaon took charge of the financial adminis- 
tration of India m 1859 He was an economist of high reputa- 
hon, who had founded The Economist newspaper and had been 
Financial Secretary to the Bntish Treasury and afterwards 
President of the Hoard of Control When, after the Mutin}", 
he thus became the first of India’s Mimsters of Fmance, the 
wiintry was passmg through a cnsis A senes of budget dc- 
ficits, occasioned by the numerous wars m which the East India 
Company had been involved, had doubled India’s debt, and liie 
*“ihtary charges in 1859-60 absorbed more than half the total 
^^enues of the whole of India Mr Wilson’s first task was 
Q restore financial equihbnum He made drastic reductions in 


M/C Report, paras 104—110 
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the expenditure on the arm) and m all branches of the cuil 
admmiscration reformed the cu^oms finff and introduced into 
India for the first time ihe mcoine tax Among his other 
financial reforms ’rere the creation of a state paper cnrrenc) , 
and the estabhshment of a new ^stem of accounts and of an 
Audit Board His short regime of ten months marks the begin- 
ning of a new finanaal era, for it was he v ho laid the foundations 
on which has been huiU the elaborate structure of to-day He 
d.d not however, himself initiate any devolution to the province', 
for the period was one of great financial stnngcnc) , and require- 
ments of economy as yet rendered au) relaxation of central 
control over provincial revenues and expenditure impmcticahJe 

Becentralisation under I<ord 2Iayo and Lord Lytton. 

359 Before he had been in India a \ear. Mr Wilson died 
and it was left to Lord ilajo’s Government, nearly ten years 
later, to take the first important step towards financial decen- 
rrahsation in India The admimstration of certain departments 
was cransferred to pronncial Governments which were pven a 
fixed grant for this purpose in addition to the dep'irtmental 
receipts and were also for the first time authonsed to allot the 
revenues assigned to them at their discretion, subject to certain 
financial rules The provinoahsed departments, winch included 
educat’OD, police fnd medical services though itnp'oved 
administratively, welded httle revenue and furnished no inducc- 
ment to the proviDcial Governments to develop their own re- 
source Nevertheless, this measure of decentralisation, limited 
though It ’»'as was markedly successful, and provided the justifi- 
cation for a funher step, taken m 1877 dunng the Yicerovaltv of 
Lord Lytton Important heads of revenue such as' stamp 
dunes alcoholic excises and income tax collected lu the province® 
were now prorincialised, while the responsioilitv of provinces in 
regard to expenditure was extended to the' departments of 
^nd revenue general administration and law "and jusnee 
tixed grants however from the Centre continued, though for 
the &st time in the case o! two provinces a defimre proportion 
oi the land revenue was assigned in heu of a fixed sum 


Hivided Heads of Bevenne. 

development of the svstem of 
settlements on the basis of vrhat. in Indian 

The nmhi tuoivn as “ the divided heads of revenue ” 

ihe problem was hov- to keep in funds— 

anthority which must be shpphed with 

U aS^^e™ d 

“ complete or 

£d ceiSm ol, “t**” aathonty but wldcb also 

nao certain classes of espenditnre to meet 
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The Government of India's Resolution of 1912, dealing with 
the last of these pie-Reform settlements, describes the method 
adopted. We extract a portion of this important document 

To meet its own e^^penditore, Government of India retains, m the 
firat plac^ the entire profits of the commercial departments and, secondly, 
all the lerennes whose is no guide to ita true moidence, such as the net 

receipts from Customs, Salt and Opiiun The mcome derived &om these 
sources is, however, insufficient to cover the cost of the imperial services, 
and an arrangement had therefore to be made by which the other sources of 
revenue should he distributed between the central and the vanons provinoial 
governments ** 

In cajiymg out the distribution of these revenues, the 
respective needs of the provmces were asceitamed, so far as this 
was possible, by a reference to the expenditure m the preceding 
years, and revenues adequate to meet them were assigned The 
Central Government retained the residue m the foim of a piopor- 
tion ifixed m the case of each province, but not uniform as 
between the provinces — of the proceeds of the mam heads of 
revenue collected in the provmce In practice, however, since 
no theoretical or objective standard of needs had ever been 
worked out, the allocations to the provinces were largely the 
result of history and tradition, and, as a consequence, very 
conaderable differences existed m the standards and methods of 
admimstration from provmce to provmce Indeed, cntics of this 
of “ doles " bluntly maintamed that the province came 
off best which was able to exercise the greatest pressure at 
headquarters 

As the functions of the provmcial Governments slowly 
expanded and began to spread into the sphere of social services, 
financial settlements with them began to assume a quasi-per- 
manent character, but until the introduction of the Reforms, 
^cial grants, recumng as well as noD-recuinng, continued to 
be an important feature of the system, and they were definitely 
utilised for the purpose of stimulating and contiolhng the 
development of provincial services, such as education and 
sanitation 

T then, was the general position which Mr Montagu and 
l/om Chelmsford surveyed in Chaptei V, and proposed to re- 
uiodel m Chapter VUI, of their Joint Report 
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CHAPTER 3 — PINAHCIAIi DEVOLUTION UNDER THE 
REFORMS . THE MESTON SETTLEIHBNT. 

Financial Scheme of Joint Seport. 

391 The Montagu-Chelmsford Beport is the most important 
landmark in the history of finanml devolution in India Its 
authors, after giving an aceotmt of the then existmg finAnwal 
^stem, based on quasi*pennanent allocations and divided heads 
of revenue, pointed out how seriously such arrangements 
operated as an obstacle to provincial enfranchisement Accord- 
"hen they came to describe the reformed constitution 
which they proposed for the provmces, the devolution to pro- 
vincial Governments on which they fir^ insisted was financial 
devolution They wrote — 

The cxistiag financial relations between the central and pr o ni icia] 
GovcrxuDcnts must be changed if the popular principle in government is to 
hive fair play m the provinces The pasent settlements by which the iTt/lian 
and provuieial Governments share the proceeds of certam heads of revenues 
arc based primarily on the estimatedji^ds of the provinces, and the Goveni- 
ment of India disposes of the sniplua This ^em necessarily involves 
control and mterference lny the In£an Government m provincial matters 
An arrangement, n hich has on the whole worked sttccessfolly between two 
offlemJ GoTcmmcntB, would be qorte unposaiblc between a popular and an 
official Government Our first atm has therefore been to find some means of 
cmirelvscparatmg the resources of the central and provincial Governments "• 

1 uuderlying the new scheme was that an estimate 

eliould first be made of the scale of expenditure required for the 
up eep and development of the services which clearly appertain 
o e central sphere, that resources with which to meet this 
exivjnditure should be secured to the Central Government, and 
that all other revenues should then be handed over to the pro- 
vincial Governments, which should henceforth be held wholly 
provincial services So far, this merely meant 
q , resources would be distnbuted on a different basis 

pl^n does not in itself get over other difficulties which 
mj ht arise from giving to the central and provincial Govem- 
‘ separate resources The Joint Report declared 
thpnn; ^^one agreed that a complete separation was in 
the ^ * difference of opinion was confined to 

boldVi the i^sibihty of carrying it out But its authors 

“ for the abolition of 

thci (onqiflnr ^ “oJj mom source of taxation in tnm, 

■nhether it nas more appropnate to regard its 

'imo time thov? “I “ pmTincial re^ipt, while at the 

„i nrimin.ci™!* Weight to considerations of 

r IS tint ctistom J' !?" ’u scheme suggested by them 

duties me'™"'?’'* including salt, general 

It.d t. receipts from railwais and from posts 

-_g:T ^°'»otiia be ass,gnea ^ G^,„nment 

• M'CRq»-f, patA 200 
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Laud revenue and urigation, alcoholic excise, forests, court fee 
stamps, legmtration fees, and certain minor sources of revenue 
should be entarely provincial 

The calculations which were befoie the authors of the Joint 
Report led them to estimate ttiat this distribution of sources of 
revenue would result m a deficit m the cential budget, and they, 
therefore, proposed, as a transitional measme, a system of contri- 
butions from each province to the Central Government Such 
contributions were to be a defimte proportion of the estimated 
provincial, surplus, i e , of the difference between the estimated 
gross revenue of each province, under the new scheme of dis- 
tribution, and that province's estamated “ normal expendituie.” 

Iti order to find some means of enlaigmg the taxing power of 
provincial Governments, they recommended that certain subjects 
of taxation should be scheduled as reserved for the provinces, 
but that the residuary powers of texation should be retained m 
the hands of the Government of India, with whom the ultimate 
responsibility for the security of the country rested It will be 
observed that this last proposal is not entirely consistent with the 
general prmciple previously laid down for the distribution of 
financial resources 


Appointment ot Meston Committee. 

393 The financial scheme contained m the Jomt Report met 
mfh much opposition, particularly from the agricultural pro- 
vinces of Madras and the Umted Provinces, whose aggiegate 
initial contributions, as proposed in the Report, bad been fixed at 
more than half the total contribution from all the provinces. On 
the suggestion of the Government of India, endorsed by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament, a Committee, known as the 
Pinancial Relations Committee, was appointed, primarily to 
devise a scheme of provincial confenbntions, and also to advise on 
^ claim of Bombay to a share of the proceeds of income tax 
xhe Committee consisted of Lord Meston, Mr Charles Roberts, 
and Lieutenant-Commander B. Hilton Young, and its Report is 
usually known as the “ Meston Report The ^leston Com- 
mittee explamed in its Report that it was precluded from recom- 
mendmg any alteration in the scheme of distribution of the 
®<5urce8 of revenue, unless it found the strongest reasons tor suci 
** course It is necessary to emphasise this, for it is not always 
veahsed that many of the defects of the so-called “ Meston 
settlement,” whi(± have provoked severe criticism during tne 
3st feiv years, are inherent in any scheme for the complete 
paratiou of the sources of revenne, and for this separation the 
‘ wton Committee was not responsible 


The Meston Report. 

The Meston Committee reported m March, 1920 It 
Orally endorsed the conolusions of the htontagu-Chclm'^ or 

l^eport of the Financial Helafions Comniittec Cmd of I0.-0 
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Keport and adnsed against a dmaon o£ mc6me-tax proceeds, 
while recognising that it would not be possible pennanently to 
exclude provincial Governments from some form of dmeot taxa- 
tion upon the indnstnal and commercial earmngs of the people 
It recommended that general stamps be made provincial, for 
financial and administrative reasons As regards the initial con- 
tnbntaons, it found that there was general agreement as regards 
estimates of provincial revenue, but that the estimates of normal 
expenditure were very strongly contested The Committee 
therefore decided to follow &e line of least resistance, and to 
assess the initial contnbntions on the increased spending 
power ” of each pronnce resulting from the new scheme of dis- 
tnbution, i e , the adihonal income which each province wonJd 
acquire on the separation of the sources of revenne The initial 
contributions were not however, intended ** in any manner to 
represent the ideal scale on which the Provinces should in equity 
be called upon to contribute ** These initial contributions nere 
lo be reduced or increased over a period of seven years so as tc 
conform to certam “ standard proportions ** based on the relative 
taxable capacity of the provinces, their indirect contributions to 
the Central Govemment, the relative incidence of central taxes 
and other economic factors 

AcHon tahen on Meston Beport 
395 The proposals of the Meston Committee met with a i ery 
mixed recepnon Some provincial Governments were content with 
the contnbntions proposed for them, bnt certam provinces — 
particularly Bombay, Bengal and Sfadras — very strongly pw* 
tested against the scheme, though the pomts of attack were not 
identical m each case. Some bilked the initial contributions 
some the scheme of standard contnbntions, while Bombay con- 
tested the very basis on whicfi the allocation was made The 
ileston plan was embodied in draft rules to be made nnder the 
new Government of India Act and m this form came before a 
Joint Select Committee of Parhament The Committee 
accepted only the scheme of mitial contnbntions It con- 
sidered that the ideal proportions suggested by the Jleston 
Committee shoold be reached, not by a process of redistnbntion, 
bnt by a gradual reductjon of the aggregate contribution The 
aim should be the total extraction of these contnbntions and 
not a perpetuation of standard contnbntions While defimtely 
opposed to provracialisation of the taxation of income, the 
Joint Select Committee recommended that, on grounds of pohcy, 
provinces should be given some share in the increase of revenue 
from income tax Parliament adopted in substance the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee 

The Heston Settiement 

396 Such, in bnef, is the history of the schane commonly 
known as the Meston Settlement ’* The relations 
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could m emergencies raise the contribution of any pro-vince 
Actually, no such emergency arose, and the contributions ^ere 
gradually reduced and finally exlingnishcd in 1027-8 


Question of Joint or Separate Parses. 

397 Wo have so far confined our attention to the distribution 
of resources and other fiscal arrangements between the Central 
GoTermnent and the proiinces under the Befonns Wo must 
uow briefly desciibe the procedme regulotiug the allocation of 
levenues to the two babes of the pro\inciaT Government and 
the functions assigned to the provincial Finance Department in 
the dyarchical system * There hod been much discussion 
danng the gestation of the Eeforms as to nhethcr the revenue 
which a provmce was to spend should form a single fund out of 
which authorised outlay should be drawn or whether, in view 
of the mtroduction of d 3 archy, the tiansferred departments 
should have resources of their own, distinct from the resources 
available to the reserved departments Tlie alternative was 
described as a choice between the method of a “joint purse ’’ 
and that of a “ separate purse “ According to the plan 
favoured m the Jomt Eeport, the provincial budget was to be 
framed by the Executive Government as a whole f The first 
charge on provincial revenues was to be the contnbnbon to the 
Government of India , after that the supply for the reserved 
subjects was to have priority Tbe allocation of supply for the 
transferred services was to'be made by the Ministers, who would, 
with the Governor, also decide whether additional taxation was 
to be imposed These proposals were criticised by the Govern- 
ment of India on the ground, among others, that annual alio- 
wtion of funds would generate serious friction between tbe two 
halves of the Government It expressed its preference for a 
division^ of provmcial resources so that the method of “ separate 
I^rs^ ” might be followed, and this was the form adopted in 
the Government of India Bill as it was introduced into Parlia- 
ment The Joint Select Committee, however, did not endorse 
this suggestion, but recommended that tbe Governor should 
allocate a definite proportion of the revenue to the two sides, 
unless agreement could he reached between them without his 
exercising this power This was the scheme ultimately embodied 
^nsequenfly, m each Governor’s province, the 
o sides of Government confer on this matter and endeavour 
to reach an agreement as to the amounts of the estimates to be 
put forward by the d^erent departments which they represent 
ine department of the Finance Member collates the vanons 
suggestions and demands, and the Governor is available to assist 
ra removing obstacles and in promoting the spirit of adjustment 
IS a very gratifying circomstance that, in spite of 
• Paia lilattove 
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the financial stringency through which the provinces 
have passed and the natural anxiety of Ministers to secure the 
largest possible grants for *' nation-buildmg ” services, there 
has been no occasion in any province when the Governor has 
had to resoit to the power, which he has in reserve, of ordering 
the allocation of available funds in such a way as seems most 
proper, and that without exception the two sides of Grovernment 
^ve reached an agreement as to what was best to be done in 
the difficult cucumstances 

398 It was ineMtable that, under the djarchical constitution, 
the provincial Finance Department should occupy a pecuhar and 
distinctive position in the administrative system, for its functions, 
which include control of expenditure, bring it into intimate 
intact with all other departments A section of the Devolution 
niilea 18 devoted to a defimtion of its functions and its 
relations with the ^transferred and reserved halves of the 
Government Its duties are largely advisory It examines 
and reports on all schemes of new expeniture, on quea- 
^ns relating to estabhshments, on taxation and on loans 
Its advice may not lie rejected by a reserved department 
without reference to the Executive Council, but a Mimster may 
Regard it on his own responsibility If he does so, the Finance 
^epartment may demand a leference to the Governor, but the 
latter may not disregard the advice of Ministers save for special 
reas^g Jq theory, the Finance Department does not initiate 
taxation, but only reports on proposals for fresh taxation 
^anating from the reserved or transferred half of the Executive 
Kules do not provide that it should take part 
in the allocation of revenues, which, as we have explained, is 
a matter for agreement between the two halves of the 
w)Vernment 
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CHAPTER 


4-~EISCAL DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE 
REFORMS 


Financial Stringency in the Provinces. 

399 Along with the grant of financaal autonomy and the 
assignment of independent sources of revenue to the provmceSj 
responsibibty for the administration of all provincial services 
passed to the provincial Governments. It had been hoped that 
the substantial initial sorpluses which the provinces were ex- 
pected to get (according to the calculations on which the Meston 
scheme was based), would enable Ministers, when they took 
^arge of transferred departments ju 1920, to develop the 
' nation-bmidmg ** services entrusted to them without the im- 
position of additional taxation, at any rate in the earher years 
Indeed so great was the political importance attached to the 
obligation to leave each province with a reasonable mtu:gin for 
such development that the Meston Committee actually regarded 
it as a limiting consideration by which it was bound, and one of 
the grounds put forward in the Meston Report to justify its 
scupine of contributions was that it was thus possible ** to comply 
Viitfa the requirements of leaving each province with a surplus, 
and of maugi^ting the new Councils without the necessity of 
reson to fresh taxation ' * Circumstances over which neither 
t e bo\ernmeut of India nor the provmcial (governments had 
control lendered the reahsabon of these hopes impossible 
India, hke everj other country that had taken part m the War, 
was at the time of the introduchon of the Reforms passing 
through an acute financial cnsis It bad for several 3 ears con- 
«nfrat«d its energies on the prosecntion o£ the War, and develop- 
raents in all cml departments had been suspended or curtailed 
HZ" the first few years after the 

reconsfractioD work to be done 
h) meet the increased cost of 
of instabihtj of the currency and the fluctuations 

deielonm factors which impeded industrial and commercial 
f nously distnrbed the financial situation The 
he ciideni f Mmbmation of adrerse circumstanees will 

n t le JoI owing table, in which the estimates made 

IK left io the 

■’rtuel nrmmrml scheme are contrasted with the 


• Meston Report, pars H 
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(In lakhs of rupees) 



Estimates hy Meston 

Actual surplus (+) 


Commsttee of tncreosed 

or deficits ( — j 


apendtno power gained 
by the provinces under 
tts scheme 

in 19S1-82 

i\fadras 

+ 228 

— 99 

Bombay 

+ 37 

— 191 

Bengal 

+ 41 

— 215 

United Prorinces 

-I- 157 

— 148 

Punjab 

+ lU 

— 171 

Banna 

+ 182 

■f 14 

Bihar and Orissa 

+ 61 

— 16 

Central Provinces 

+ 30 

-- 24 

Assam 

+ 27 

— 24 


Political Conso^uences ol Pmaiicial Stnngency. 

400 The history of financial administration during the first 
three yeais after the introduction of the Reforms is, therefore, 
largely that of the stiuggles of the central and provincial Goveri^ 
ments to establish financial egmlibnum by drastic economy and 
recourse to additional taxation Court fees, stamp duties, 
registration fees and the excise duties on liquors were increased 
in almost all the provinces, while at least three provinces 
seriously contemplated the levy of succession duties Spemm 
committees and officers m all the provinces made detailed 
enquiries into the expenditure of all departments OoBsequently, 
so far from there being any marked development of the “ nation- 
bmlding ” sei vices entrusted to Ministers, expenditure on the 
transferred departments at the end of 1923-24 was actually less 
than in the year 1921-22 The foUowing figures show the reduc- 
tion in the larger provinces — 


Expenditure on transferred departments fm lalchs of 
mpees) 

1921-22 1923-24 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

Umted Provinces 
Punjab 


428 418 
561 478 
362 321 
352 314 
307 282 


It 18 not, therefore, surprising that in these years the financial 
airangements, commonly, though not qmte accurately, kiwwn 
as the Meston Settlement— and m partioular the contnbutions 
to the Central Government— became the subject bitter 
criticism by all the provmces It is also easy to see how this 
acute financial stringency had its reactions upon the political 
situation The majoritv Eeport of the Muddiman Committee 
deelared that “ the difficulty ansmg from finance has fomed one 
of the mam obstacles to the success of the Eeforms ihe 
* Eeport ol Eeforms Boqairy Comnnttce, 1924, pare 60 
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following passage m paragraph 53 of that Report indicates the 
fiews of some of the provincial Governments 

The ^l&dtas GoTEtnxnent T^er to the deep sense oS injustice idt Tnth 
this settlement es contnbntfn^ to €he dissatisfacbcm felt at the wooing (rf 
the refonns scheme , and thej* say tixat unless the financial embarrassments 
consequent thereon can be mitigated or lemoredL no changes irhether m the 
direction of estendmg the sphere of ministenal control or othennse 'nili 
result m matoial improrement The Bombay Goremment say 'ttiat th^ 
hare ner^ ceased to protest against this settlement ; complaints are b^ng 
perpetually made that the departments controlled by lUimsteis are being 
starred , and nntil the financial arrangements ATistm g betvreen the Gorem* 
ments of India and of Bombay are readjusted, no hopes can be held ont of 
the satisfactory working of Act of 1919 The Bengal Goreniment say 
that m Bengal the Beston Settlement is one of the nyun defects m the 
conshtntion , it stood condemned from the outset, and to this more than to 
any other cause, perhaps may be attributed much of the discontent against 
the refonns, which pterails even among the more moderate element, finally 
the AsMm Goremment say that of all the remediable defects which hare 
hampered the working of refonns, finance is the most important ; if evmi 
at this stage the iluusters could be giren a surplus, h ow e r g mod^, sn 
enonnoos improTement m the atnation would result ” 

The Muddnaan Committee furdier observed as follows — 

** It IS due to It (t e the Heston Settlement) that Ministers hare been 
unable to entg upon a pohey of progresare development in the spheres of 
ad minis tration comnutt^ to their care If ther had been able to do so, 
ther would have been able to provide an answer to those enbes who have 
rexte'uted the allegation that the refonns were a sham, and fliey wtFuld also 
have been able to coasohdate their p<»itioa or else have been teqmred to 
make wav for other Mini stem who could have a pohey more 

acceptable to the councils which would inadentallv have assisted m the 
establishment of ihe responsibility of the Mhusteis to the councils '** 


Situation of Central Tmance. 

401 The Committee recommended a revision of the Meston 
Settlement as soon as a favounible opportonity occurred, and 
expressed the hope that it would be possible to reduce the 
pro'^cial contributions at an earh date The financial 
embarrassments of the Central Government, however, were not 
at the time less serious than those of the provinces For three 
successive jears before the mtroduction of the Reforms the 
accounts had re\ealed deficits aggregating over Rs 55 crores, 
w 1 e armj expenditure, instead of decreasing after the 
rapidly mcreasmg Indeed m 
♦V." IC amounted to Rs 76 crores which was a httle more 
^ entire net revenue m that year of the Government of 
^aia, excluding the provincial contnbutions The first budget 
Central Government under the reformed constitution in- 
heavy additional taxation, mostly under 
1 Imnif hoped that these new taxes would give 

an 1 ibo actually, owing to the depression in trade 

of moDcoon. there was again a big deficit 

t U , ihe additional taxation imposed in the follow- 

_ ^ cd an ipcrea^ in the rates of income tax and 

R-TwtI of Ra'otii* Enqiurr Committee, 1924, para 5Q 
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super tax, in the general customs duties and in the duties on 
sugar, machinery, matches and articles of luxury There was 
still no promise of a balanced budget, and undei insistent 
pressure from the Legislative Assembly, a Committee, piesided 
over by Lord Inchcape, was appomted to scnitmize the expendi- 
ture of all the central departments After an enqmry of moie 
than t%\o months, the Committee recommended retrenchment 
to the extent of over Es 19 crores in the expenditnie of the 
Central G-ovemment Mihtary expenditure, which had already 
been reduced to Rs 65 crores in 1922-23, was cut down 
by over Es 9 crores, and by the doubling of the salt duty 
financial equilibiium was at last restored The financial position 
improved so rapidly in the following years that Sir Basil Blackett, 
who took charge of India’s finances in 1923, was able not 
only to reduce 3ie salt duty, but also to abohsh the excise duty 
on cotton goods, which had been the subject of vehement attacks 
in India for nearly 30 years And among the great financial 
reforms associated with his term of office was the gradual 
reduction and the final extmction m 1927-8 of the provincial 
contributions 

But while every provmce gamed relief by tlie ending of 
provincial contnbutiona to central funds, tbe relief was exceed- 
ingly unequal The defects of tbe Montagu-Cbelmsford scheme, 
which at first were screened by these contributions, have notv 
been fully revealed In the second volume of our Report, Mr 
Layton deals m greater detail* with the financial consequences 
of the Meston settlement, and m particular with tbe contention 
that it has unduly favoured tbe agricultural, at the expense 
of the industrial, provinceo 

Origin of Fiscal Convention. 

402 Developments in tariff policy require a more detailed 
treatment We have m an earher part of our Reportt quoted 
the opmion expressed by the Jomt Select Committee that 
the Secretary of State should not (klvb in exceptional circum- 
stances) intervene in matters of purely Indian interest \^hen 
the Government and the Legislature were m agreement. Its 
exammation of the question of the fiscal relations between Indn 
and other parts of the Empire, with reference to India’s position 
in the Imperial Conference. led to a more specific recommenda- 
tion on questions of fiscal policy This part of the Report of 
the Joint Select Committee we must repeat here 

" Whiitover be the nght iiscal pob<^ for Tndin, for the need- of her”eon* 
puracre as tvcD as for ber raanofachircrs, it is qmte clcir that she fhonld haro 
the same bborty to consider her intCTcsts as Great Bnlain, Annmba. 
Zealand, Canada and South Afncn In the opinion ai tbe CoTnnntlw, 
tbereforo, the Secretniy of State shoald as far ra jjoc.«tble avoid 
on this Fnbject irhen the Government of India and it« X/^^Iitcre ere in 




• Tol n. Part vnr 
f Part m. Chap 6, 3J3ri 2C5 
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agreement and tbej- thuk that his mtfareutioD. when it does take place 
should be limited to safegnardins the intemanonal obligations of the Empae 
or anv fiscal enangements Tviihia the Empire to ■which. His Majesty s Goreni- 
meatisaparty*’ 

Tlus recommendation was aStmed by the Home Government 
and notv governs the relations between the Secretary of State 
for T-n mg and the Government of India ^e may qnote the 
words used by ilr Hontagn on 3rd hlarch, 1921, m reply to a 
deputation from lAuoashire on the Indian import duties on 
cotton, when he endorsed the pnncdple laid down by tBe Jomt 
Select Committee He said — 

‘ that Report by an antiiontatiTe Commitiee of both Houses and 
Lord Cmzon’fi promise in the House of Lords it was absolutely impossible 
for me to interfere inth the n^t which 1 bdieve was "Wigdy given and whiA 
I am determined to mflint am — jo give to the Govenunent of India the nght 
to consider the interests of India first, just as we. •without any co mplam t 
feom any other parts of .he Empiie, and the other parts of the Empire 
without any complamt from us hare ahraj^ diosmi the tariff ammgemeaits 
which thcT thmk best fitted fcr fiiexr needs, thmikiDg of their own otizGia 
first 

Tne Secretary of State s despat^di of 30th lune. 1921 foimally 
pnt on record that he had, on behalf of His Majesty's Govern* 
ment, accepted the principle recommended by the Joint Select 
Committee 


The Fiscal Oommission, 1922. 

403 One of the first resuite of estabhshment of the fiscal 
convention was the appomtment by the Government of India, on 
the suggestion of the non-oMcial members of the Central Hegis* 
jature of a Committee ‘*to esamme with reference to all the 
interests concerned the tanfi policy of the Government of India, 
mcludmg the question of the desirability of adopting the principle 
of Imperial Preference ' This body usually described as the 
Fiscal Commission, consisted of four European busmess men and 
o&c’als, Mr Maynard Keynes, the tvell known economist, 
and seven Indians ilr Keynes was, however, nnable to join "flie 
Commission and did not sign its report The principal recom- 
mendation of the Commission was that the Government of India 
snould definitely adopt a pob<^ of protection to be applied with 
discnnnnatioD on certain bnes indicated in the report All 
clrims for protechon were to be examined bv a Tariff Board, 
which was to consist of three memoers nominated by the 
Government^ and which would also watch tBe operation of 'the 
tirili and advise the Govemment, In dealing with claims for 
protection, the Board was to satisfy itself that the industry 
po-Kssed natural ad'vantages, tfiat it was not likely to develop 
'.itcout the help of protection and that it would eventually be 
a / e to isce world-competition unprotected. On the question 
c ri’i^nal Preierence the Commission recommended that no 
cereni system should be introduced but that the possibibty of 
nutie* on a limited number of commodities should 
V- acred by the Indian Legislature after a preluninaiy 
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examination by the Tariff Boarff Theie ^vas a mmute of dissent 
by five of the Xndian members, who, while not disagieeing with 
the mam conclusions of the majority, emphasised the necessity 
for unquahfied protection as the best policy in the industrial 
interests of the country 

The Tariff Board. 

404 The recommendations of the Fiscal Commission became 
the subject of a heated controversy between the various mteiests 
concerned, and the Legislative Assembly after a prolonged debate 
accepted the Government's resolution, which was m the natme 
of a compromise, that India's fiscal policy should be "legiti- 
mately directed towards fostenng the development of her 
mdustnes ’* A Taiiff Board, consistmg of two Indians with 
considerable experience in economic matteis and a senioi Euro- 
pean official, was immediately estabhshed, and it has ever since 
dealt with claims for piotection put forwaid by particular 
mdustnes. 

Smce its constitution in 1924, the Tariff Board has exammed 
numerous applications for piotectaon and, while recommending 
a protective tariff or a bounty in the case of some mdustnes, has 
refused similar assistance to others The Government has 
mvanably accepted the conclusions of the Board on questions 
of fact, though it has not in every case accepted its specific 
recommendations On the other hand, the Legislative Assembly, 
though overwhelmingly protectionist in its outlook, has not 
rushed blindly to the apphcation of protective duties and has on 
occasions shown " a determination that an industry ckimmg 
protection must prove its case ” * The general political 
atmosphere and infiuences emanating from the fiscal histoiy of 
India in the past have hindered de^lopments towards Jinpenal 
Preference, but it is to be noted that the Legislature accepted 
m 1927 the recommendation of the Tariff Board that British 
iron and steel manufactures should be given a preference, though 
the proposal was justified on the merits of the case, rather than 
on any considerations of Imperial Pieference Proposals have 
K just been adopted (April, 1930) to mcrease the duties on imported 
^ cotton goods, while providmg a certain piefeience for some 
branches of British manufacture 
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CHAPTEE 0 -PEIKCIPAIi SODECES OP EETONUE AXD 
HEADS OF EXPEKDITUEE 

405 We have in the preceding chapters described the histciy 
and the salient features of the Indian fiscal system and ha^e 
referred bnefly to the pohtical consequences of the financial 
settlement introdnced in 1920-21 To complete our picture of 
the system and to enable the problems discussed in the second 
volume to be viewed in correct perspective we now proceed to 
give some description of the nature of the principal sources of 
revenue, central and provincial, and certain figures of present 
revenue and espenditore 


(a) At the Centre. 


406. The mam sources of mcome of the Central Government 
are, as we have explained, customs, income tax, salt duties, 
opium railways and posts and telegraphs. The greater part of 
its expenditure is on defence The management of railways and 
ports and telegraphs, as well as other central adminastrahon, 
falls fo its charge We give fielow the budget figures under tbe 
principal heads of revenue and expenditure for the year 1929-30 

On crorro d rupees, a erore bemg £730,000 , one crore=100 Uihs.) 


Jeoenue. 

Costozns 

Income 

Salt 

Opium (net) 
Railways (net) 
CuRuney and 
Other receipts 


Szpcndiiure, 


31 22 

Pefence (cel) 

55 10 

16 60 

Debt charges (net) 

12 14 

6-35 

GnJ Arimmirfrataon 

12 67 

2'35 

hose os posts and tele- 


6-25 

graj^ and irrigabon 

33 

3 08 

O^er expenditure (in< 


3 58 

eluding pendoos and 



cost of revenue conec- 



titm) 

11 16 

91-38 


91 39 


OKX1R4I, BBVEXUBS. 

Customs 

dufaes (the yield from which is now more than 
dntiea ne other central taxes) include export 

which it; an dobes The former are levied on jate. 

Before the monopoly, on nce and on hides and skins 

aahes was 3i par 
p oduce and ^ to 5 per cent on manufactured 
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goods, the lates being doubled in the case of articles im- 
ported from countries other than the Umted Kingdom. The 
financial embarrassments of the Govermnent after the Mutiny 
compelled it to raise the general rate to per cent , but the 
dhty on cotton goods remained at 5 per cent Controversy re- 
garding the cotton duties in the next decade led to their modificsr 
tion in 1879 and to the complete abolition in 1882 of all import 
duties, except on arms and hquors India was a free-trade 
country until 189^, when a low tariff of 5 per cent was imposed 
m the interests of revenue, and until the Great War customs 
duties did not occupy a very important place in the budget of the 
country, the yield in 1918-14 being only Bs U 3 crores, i e , a 
little more than a third of the total land revenue of the country 
Por the year 1929-30, on the other hand, the estimated levenue 
from customs duties actually exceeds the estimated revenue from 
land by over 40 per cent The rapid development of this source 
of revenue is largely a result of the financial cnsis in which Ihe 
country was involved after the War. Although India has during 
recent years definitely adopted a pohey of what is called " dis- 
criminating protection **, the tariff list (now a very complete one) 
was for the most part drawn up for revenue purposes. The 
general tariff rate is 16 per cent , But there is a long schedule of 
articles which are taxed at a lower rate, while certsm classes of 
luxury goods pay at the rate of 30 per cent 


Inoomb Tax 


408 The most striking feature of the jfridian income tax is 
the exemption granted to agricultural incomes by the Act of 
1686, which has continued ever since We shall have occasion 
m our second volume to refer to this highly controveraal point 
and to the effects of this exemption on Indian finances m 
general It should be noted that, when income tax was first 
imposed by Mr Wilson in i860,* agncultural incomes were not 
exempt, and the Government explicitly declared that the 
zemindai holding permanently settled land would be hable to 
any general tax, such as the mcome tax, that apphed to all 
others, though he was exempt under the Permanent Settlement 
Begulations from any special charge upon his land The tax 
was levied at a very low flat rate before the War and yielded less 
than ^2 millions m 1913-14 The present income tax is a 
graduated tax levied on all non-agncultural mcomes exceeding 
Rs 2,000 (ifilSO), and there is in addition a super tax on mcomes 
exceeding Bs 60,000 (£3,760) The limits of exemption are 
generally considered to be too high, particularly for Indian 
eouitions, but no deductions are allowed for famihes and no 
differentiation is made between earned and unearned incomes 
The rates of income tax, which vary from 2^ per cent in the 
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case of an income of ^160, to 10 per cent in the case of incomes 
o^er i£3,000, are very much lower than in England The rate 
of super tax is as high as 38 per cent in the case of the largest 
mcomes 

The tax on mcomes has not proved as productive a sonrce of 
revenue as m some other countries The wealth of the country 
IB, as have observed, largely agncultural, and agricultural 
income escapes, and direct taxation is very unpopnlar among 
the trading and commercial classes and the extent of evasion 
difficult to measure Since the rates were raised m 1922, the 
countn has been passing through a senous mdustnal depression 
and the yield of the tax has decreased from Es 18 23 crores m 
1923-24 to Es 16 6 crores in 1929-30 (budget estimate) 

Sam?. 

409 The salt tax was not introduced either by the Govern- 
ment of India or by the East India CJompany, it was one of 
the taxes transferred to the CJompany with the Dcicant of 
Bengal m 1/65 In the earber years, it was administered as a 
revenue monopoly Although the monopoly has since been 
abolished and a system of excise substituted, the Government 
continues to manufacture a lai^e quantity of salt It was 
estimated that, in 1925, 35 per cent of India’s needs was met by 
Go^emment salt, and 30 per cent by foreign salt, while 35 
per cent was manufactured by licensees, subject to payment of 
lonlf o- of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 

19 *.4-25, contains a full account of the history of the tax in 
paragraphs 164 to 180, together with a summary of the argu- 
ments vhich may be reasonably nsed for and against it The rate 
of duty has varied from time to time m 1888 it was Es 2,8 
per maund (82 lbs ) , this was reduced to Es 2 in 1903, and to 
Ee 1 in 1907 The rate was raised to Es 14m 1916, and to 
Es 2 8 in 1923 It was reduced again to Es 14m 1924, and 
remains at this 6gure The re%enue produced by the salt tax 
15, as we saw m paragraph 496, between 6 and crores of 
rupees, i e , about annas (4d ) per head per annum 


Opium 

410 Opium IS in India a monopolj of the Government, 
vmch controls production as well as distribution Cultivation 
le p ant is prohibited except in licensed areas, and the 
to sell the whole of his produce to the 
fixed price The opium is made up m a 
inil 1 = under the control of the Central Government 

tfifnit " ^ 11 ^^ nearly cost pnce to the provincial Govem- 

bn^r consuincrs through licenced vendors Tlie 

coLtnc= to other 

» bis part of the revenue will coon be extinguished 
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owing to mteinational obligahons undertaken by India Export 
of opium IS now permitted oniy on the production of a certifi- 
cate fiom the Government of the importing country, and the 
G-oveinment of India has agreed to stop all exports before the 
end of 1935 


Eailwaxs and Posts and Telegraphs 

411. Of the two commercial undeitakings of the Central 
Grovemment, the Posts and Telegraphs Eepaitment is not im- 
portant from the revenue aspect In fact, m the last three 
years, the accounts of this Department have disclosed a slight 
loss 

The first rail'way lines in India were sanctioned in 1845, but 
it was not until after the Mutiny that construction on a large 
scale was undertaken There was at that time no private 
capital in India for lailway development, and construction had 
to be carried out tbiough the agency of Enghsh joint stock 
companies under contract with the State The Secretary of 
State guaranteed a return of five per cent on the capital outlay, 
but the surplus profits were shared with the State, which 
exercised a strict contiol over the expenditure and management 
of the railways Por many years, however, the railways were 
not remunerative, and imposed a considerable burden on Indian 
revenues All the old “ guaranteed ** companies have since 
been purchased by the State, and the railway system of India is 
now almost entirely owned by the State, though the management 
m Some cases continues to be through companies under a definite 
contract 

The State railway system of India consists of over 40,000 
miles of railway , and the total capital outlay is moie than ^£600 
millions The administrative control of this huge organisation, 
one of the biggest in the world, is centrahsed undei a Board, 
consiBtmg of four members appointed by the Government Under 
an arrangement sanctioned in 1924, railway finances were first 
separated from general finances There is a definite annual oon- 
tnbution from the railways to the general levenues of the 
country of one per cent of the capital outlay, and turn is a 
first charge on the net receipts of the railways In addition 
to this, a proportion, generally one-fifth, of the net surplus pro- 
fits IS credited to general revenues, and the remainder trans- 
ferred to a railway reserve fund 

Other Sodroes of Centrai. Ebvehue 

412 Of the other sources of revenue, only two need to be 
ttientioned here, viz , the currency profits and tnbute from 
certain Indian States The former consist mainly of the profits 
the issue of currency notes, of which the Government has a 
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monopoly We have already described how the latter arises 
The total sum received by the Cro^\n under this last head 
amounts to about Hs 84 lakhs, or ^630,000 

CfixmAL EspEN'DirnEB 
Aiiia 

413 The most striking feature on the expenditure side of the 
central budget is the very high proportion of the expenditure on 
defence, winch, under a scheme introduced in 1928-29, has been 
stabilised for a penod of 4 years at Es. 55 crores per >ear This 
figure IS over 60 per cent of the total central revenues, and 
nearly a third of the total net central and pronncial revenues of 
the country taken together We do not propose to comment 
further here on the scale of military expenditure, for it will be 
necessary for us to discuss this, along with other aspects of 
defence, m connection with our treatment of the problem of the 
Army m our second volume 

Debt Chabgbs 

414 The next important item of expenditure is the interest 
on the funded and unfunded debt of India, which amounted 
at the end of 1928-29 to Es 1074 crores (i^05 milhons). Of 
this, Es 470 crores or iS352 ttuUions was contracted in England 
The greater portion of this amount has been utilised for 
financmg the construction and acqmsition of railways and the 
carrying ont of imgation vrorks, and the value of the productive 
assets held agamst these obli^tions has been estimated at 
Es 873 crores (dS655 miUions) The unproductive debt, con- 
sisting pnncipally of India's contributions towards the expendi- 
ture on the Great War and the deficits m the post-war budgets 
of the Central Gkivemment, now amonnts to only Es 171 crores 
1 e , £128 milhons India owes this fortunate position to the 
adequate provision which its Fmancc Members have usually 
made for the reduction of debt 

Crvni Adaonistration 

415 The annual amount spent by the Central Government on 
Ci"^ Administration is over 134 crores, or £9^ milhons sterhng 
This expenditure arises mainly in connection with the Govern- 
ment of India's direct administration of five out of the six minor 
grovmces— VIZ , the North-West Frontier ]^ovince, Bntish 
Balnchistan, Delhi Ajmer Merwara, and the Andamans (The 
sixth, Coorg, as we have explained elsewhere, is in a different 
position ) The expenses of the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment also fall under this head To these mam branches of 
expenditure must be added research, civil aviation 
meteorology and other services included in the list of central 
subjects 


* Paia 105 above 
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(b) Zn tbe Frovmces. 


pKOVINOrAIi Eevendb and Expenditdbb 

416 The following statement gives the estimated income and 
expenditure for 1929-30 under the principal provincial heads — 


TBomcuL BEVEEnm ^ EXPEtromma nr loss-so (Budset Eszouib) 
CUi CFOiwof nipees OnacroRw£760,000) 
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417 Tha land revenue syeten. hee already been de^nbed in 
®me teail m Chapter 2 above * and we sba 1 eonfine a 
remarks here to the mam tendenaes m ‘He d^elopment ot tim 
important souree of revenue since the Bcforme , 
Mnsiderable widening of the fiandnse, “5™"' ; 

W dominated the plevmcial legislatures, ““d '“"4 
etcited more interest and cnticisin than ^ 

®pliere of admimstration Nor has the con^ t«o i 

5" Ibe arena of the legislative Pm™, els in 19d3 at’'! 

^e agrarian distmbances in the United Pro 

* Pans 
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the Bardoli campaign in Boaibaj in 1026) > opposnion to land 
^e^enue policy has expressed itself in a form that threatened a 
complete breakdown of auihonii 
Band revenue IS in in.m 3 pioiincts IcMed l etutuc action, 
without any statutorj limitation of the ratcb or an} £l iiulor) 
regulations regarding methods of a‘^e5aracnt There arc obMOUS 
objections to this form of taxation, and the Joint Select Com- 
mittee ID 1919 expressed the opinion that *' the ira|)os’liDn of 
neir burdens should be graduaih brought more \.Uhm the pur- 
view of the Legislature, ’ ana’ad^iscii closer regulation by 
statute of the process of reusing the land roenue assessments 
This advice is easier to gue than to follow The practical 
diffieuJties of giung eiiect to this recommendation ha%e been 
oveiv-ome m oulj two provinces (the United IVoiincts and the 
Punjabi in the other proiinces where land settlement is not 
permanent,” the process of rcseulement is still controlled b> 
esecume action 

Cnder steadj pressure of elected rcprcsentalncs of the legisl?- 
u\e counals, and of such public opinion as exists outside, the 
land revenue is rapidlj ceasing to be an clastic source of revenue 
Increases at resettlements ha\e been limited in Madras to per 
cent , and the percempge of the net assets tpKcn in the shape of 
laud re\enue has been reduced in the United ProMnccs from 
one-half to a maximum of 40 percent , while the period between 
has been lengthened m more than one province. 
Although prices and land values have risen enormously since the 
beginning of the ^ ar, the total land revenue of India has risen 
less than 9 per cent since 1913-14, and a portion of e^en 
rise IS attnbutable to the extension of cultivation rather 
tnan to revisions of assessment 


418 An excise dutj is levied in India upon a number of in- 
toacants and narcohes, but mamly owing to admimstrative 
(umculties, it bas not yet been possible to impose a dnty on home- 
grown tobacco. The systems of excise tend towards a State 
^nopoly and have certain features which arc not found in most 
esteni countaes The doty vanes from place to place, and is 
^rmaHy fixed by the Executive and not by the legislature 
CTe IS a complete separation of the privileges of manufacture 
licences for the sale of one intoxicant from those 
j ^ 1 ^ ^ another In many pronnees the licences for 
a sale are generally disposed of bv pubhc auction, and the 
fh! monopoly of sale over a defined area Except in 

hquor, there is also a sfnet limitation of the 
r iDdividual may possess • the object of tins is 
consumption off hcensed premises. The ordm- 
bulk vha ^ ^he conntr} which contnbutes 

or ^omp ni-TiPr I’Cvenne, is plain spmt distilled from sugar 
ase, and under the excise regulations it is required 
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to be sold at the strength at which it is issued from the distillery 
The duty is collected at distilleries situated at suitable ceutres, 
or at wholesale warehouses, at rates which may vaiy according to 
the circumstances of the locahty in which it is consumed The 
distiller IS usually given a monopoly for a term of years foi the 
supply of shops Hi fixed areas at lates determined by competition 
The temperance movement has always been strong m India, 
for Muhammadans, and most of the Hindu communities, aie 
prohibited by rehgion or by social usage from drmking alcoholic 
liquors In the last year before the intioduction of the Keforms, 
there were only 48,388 hquor shops in the whole of Bntish 
India, 1 e , an average of one shop foi every 22 square miles 
Beginning with the non-cooperation campaign of 1921-22, the 
temperance movement has developed mto a defimte demand for 
prohibition which has become an important pohtical issue There 
would be special administrative difficulties m enforcmg pro- 
hibition m the pecuhai circumstances of India, because of the 
wse with which hquor can be produced from palm-trees There 
has been on the part of Mimsters a growing reahsation of this 
fact in recent years The revenue from excise has been 
stationary or actually dimimshmg, and most provincial Govern- 
ments are anticipatmg a fall in 3ie next decade 

Other Souboes of Provincial Ebvbntb 

419 The principal feature of the revenue from stamp duties is 
the large proportion derived from judicial stamps In Bengal 
of the yield under the head of Stamps in 1928-29 (which was 
moie than the revenue from any other smgle source in that yeai), 
nearly two-thirds was fiom litigation 
Some of the irrigation systems of India owed their first 
beginnings to pre-Bntish rule, but it is under Bntish initiative 
that the biggest developments have taken place The total 
8rea artificially irrigated in 1926-27 was nearly 48 million acres, 
of which over 21 milhons was from goveinment works, ^and the 
total capital outlay on these works at the end of 1927-28 wap 
over Bs 111 crores (£Q^ millions) Many of the irrigation works 
jn India were constructed as a protection against famine I licoe 
protective ” works are maintained at a loss, but the^ arc 
indirectly beneficial since they avoid expenditure ot a more 
wasteful land on measures of famine relief Tbe practice in 
respect of charges for irngation vanes from pronnce to province 
In Burma, Sind and the greater portion of Madras, land reienm 
mdudes the charge for irrigation In the other pro\nicc5 a 
separate chaige is made foi tbe supplj of Govern- 

cient imgation works, and the rate vanes generally with t!.. 
nature of the imgation work and of the crop grow'n 
The revenue from forests is tbe most important of ihf rr- 
tnaining sources of provincial income It i** rp''jnh cirn ed 
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the sale of timber and other produce of Government forests In 
Burma, however, " royalties ” on rubber, lac and other forest 
produce are levied m a form which renders them indistin- 
guishable from export duties The “ forest royalties " are levied 
only on forest produce exported from the provmce and are 
collected by the central customs ofBcers at the porta The 
justification for this peculiar arrangement hes m the fact that 
practically the whole of the produce is exported, and the geo- 
graphical features of the country make it very difficult to collect 
the royalties m any other shape 

In certain provinces there are taxes on amusements such as 
ciuemas and race-courses Eegistiation tees are another head of 
provmcial revenue But these subordmate sources are not of 
sufficient importance to require special description 


Provikoiaii ExPEuniroEE 

^0 On the expenditure side the principal feature that attracts 
attention is the very small expenditure, considermg the ground 
to be covered, on education and the medical services The subject 
of education we have reserved for separate treatment * Medical 
sanitation have attracted considerable attention since 
he ^forms, and the expenditure on these services has risen 
frota Es 383 latos m 1921-22 to Ea 67S lakhs in 1929-30 The 
taciUtiM for medical relief are still, however, deplorably made- 
hospitals and dispensanes, pubhc and 
*1 y* latest year for which we have accurate 

figures) for the whole of British India, was only 4,20S for a 
population of 247 milhons 


Part V3 Ixlow 
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CEAPTBB 6 —THE SYSTEM OE FINANCIAL CONTBOL 
Parliamentary Intervention m Indian ASairs. 

421 The circumstancea which resulted m direct Parhamentary 
intervention in Indian affairs in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century are well known Parliament had, mdeed, as early as 
1698, imposed statutory restrictions on the Company’s borrow- 
iDgs m England, but it would seem that its object was to protect 
the privileges of the Bank of England rather than the revenues of 
India It was not until seventy years later, when its attention 
was attracted to Indian affairs by the growing financial embar- 
rassments of the Company, that Parhament deaded to take a 
more direct measure of control over the Company’s affairs 
I\T)en It sanctioned a loan m 1773, it imposed a hmife on the 
Company’s dividends and compelled it to submit its accounts to 
the Treasury In 1784 a Board of Control was established, con- 
®8hng of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Secretary of State 
and four other Pnvy Councillors The President of the Board 
of Control soon came, in practice, to exercise all its powers 
he was the forerunner of the Secretary of State for India, 
find his office was a Oabmet p<wt, the holder of which changed 
With the Government The cunous system of dual control 
which resulted need not be described here * It is enough to 
fisy that Parhament was thus provided with a machinery for 
confinnous supervision over Indian affairs , and the subsequent 
renewals of the Charfere in 1793, 1813, 1833 and 1863 were pre- 
^ ceded by moat exhaustive enquiries mto the financial administra- 
hon of the temtones entrusted to the Company 


The Act of 1858. 

422 With the assumption by Parliament, after the Mutiny, 
cf direct responaibihty for the administration of Indi^ the 
Secretary of State for India replaced the President of the Board 
of Control, and with him was associated a Council, the constitu- 
fonotions and powers of whiiJi we have described elsewhere i 
Secretary of State was given statutory authonty to super- 
JJfend, direct and control ” ail acts relatmg to the revenues o 
These revenues were formally vested m the Crown, 
the entire responaibihty for the control of expenditure ww 
by statute on the Secretary of State in Councfi ^deed, 


yy BDatute on tne oecrstar/ ' 

™ wnipleta was, and is, the transfer of anthonty to the Council 
“Mt even Parliament could not, without first amending the 
direct any expenditure to be incaircd from Indian rCTennes, 
'’lieh a maiority of the Coimcil deolmed to sancfaon Without 
g«iudice to this reqmrement, it le further provided that expendi- 
ttoe from Indian revenues on mihtary operations beyond the 
'Sternal frontiers of India cannot be incurred without the consent 
^fioth Houses of Hailiament Moreover, all sterhng loans 

* See " The Me Offlce,” by Sir Mnloolm Seton, pp 13 el Jij 
t Sart tt Ch 11 
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raised by the Secretary of State are regarded as requiring the 
authoritv of an Imperial statute The former limitation ewes 
its ongm to an amendment to the Government of India Bill of 
1858 moved by jMt Gladstone while the latter is based on the 
view that the ancient restnction imposed on the Company in 
1698 survives to limit the powers of the Secretary of State The 
Government of India Act itself contains no specific provision 
requiring Parhamentary sanction, in the form of legislation, for 
Indian loans raised m this country, nor is any such procedure 
observed m the case of l<»ns raised by other Governments 
within the Empire , e g , by the Crown Colomes whose loan 
operations are conducted through the Crown Agents m London 
The practice m the case of Indian stocks may have enabled 
India to obtain money on cheaper terms The Trustee Acts 
authorise the mvestment of trust funds m any stock issued by 
the Secietary of State for India and charged on Indian revenues, 
or ui any secunties on which the mterest in sterling is payable 
out of and charged on the revenues of India, just as trustees 
are permitted to mvest in stocks authorised under the Colonial 
Stock Act, 1 e , stocks in respect of which the strict conditions 
presenbed by tbe Bntish Treasury have been observed But 
m neither case is there any Parhamentary guarantee, and it is 
obvious from the reactions of prices of Indian stocks to changmg 
political condinoDs in India that the Bntish investor values 
them in the bght of India’s credit 

Qualifications to control of Secretary of State in Council. 

423 The control of tbe Secretary of State in Council over 
Indian finances lemained absolute until the introduction of the 
Refoims, though considerations of admmistrative convemence 
and requirements of promptitude m tbe transaction of public 
business had necessitated, almost from the very begmmng a very 
wide delegation to the authonties in India. In practice, he 
is«aed a " resolution,” amended from time to time, indicating 
precisely the limits of expenditure which the Governor-General 
in Council could incur without pievious reference to him while 
the Government of India in its turn by means of elaborate codes 
and regulations mamtamed a rigid control over piovmcial ex- 
I>enditure All propocals for provincial or central taxation 
required his previous sanction, and no loan could be raised in 
India by the Government without his consent The central 
budget which down to 1920 included not only the direct trans- 
actions of the Government of India, hut also those of the pro- 
Mnees, received bis approval before it was presented to the 
I^cgislaiure 

The establishment of a measure of responsibihly m the pro- 
yantes under tbe Eefonns involved a partial control of the Execu- 
te M the provincial legislatures, and this control largely mani- 

es s itself in connection -^th finance Hie greater opportunities 
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of influencmg the Executive, with which the provincial and 
central legislatures were provided, have rendered inevitable a 
considerable abatement of the control hitherto exercised b}^ 
Parliament and the Secretary of State We shall in the following 
paragraphs fiist explain the process by which the central and 
provincial legislatures exercise their influence ovei finance and 
then describe the nature of the powers which the Secietaiy of 
State still retains, and the machinery through which he makes 
his control over Indian financial administration effective and 
discharges ins statutory responsibilitjes 


(a) Control of Indian Finance by the Legislatures 
of India. 

494 The system of control by Indian legislatures ovei finance, 
estabhshed by the Government of India Act, 1919, is, in its 
essential features, very similar to that of the British system 
on which it la so largely modelled Indeed, there has even been 
a tendency to copy features which are not neceasaniy of genenu 
application but have their ongin in some incident m Bntish 
parliamentary history Corresponding to oin Estimates Com- 
mittee, there are, attached to the central and provincial Je^s- 
latnres, Standing Finance Committees, whose piincipal lunc ion 
18 to scrutmise proposals foi fresh expenditure sugges 
Monoaues The Finance Member, like the Biitish Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer, opens his budget with a detailed sun cy of the 
financial position, and in the Central Legislature {though not m 
tbs provinces) it is the practice to vote certain taxes 
The demands of the Government for Bupp)y m respect 
temces are presented to the legislatures annually m the orm 
of motions to be voted upon, though other items of * -P . 
such as debt charges, army expenditure, salaries of oeifaiii igl 
officials and sei vices, aie not sob,ect to lote » 
tt an elected Committee on Pubho Accounts wh c wns.^ 
the report of the Auditoi-General and ‘h'-oogh u h cl. he Icgis- 
latures satisfy themselves that the money v } 
been satisfactorily spent 

Standing Finance Committees, 

, d2o The institution of standing “^”>‘‘ 00 = of the eg,- 

letore, attached to the vanous dopartments^oj 

Pimincial Governments, owes i*® ort f® , (’j, 5 ],„,f,jrd 

contrin-s oaa Slid 26j of tue .noiu-cu 


Pimincial Governments, owes i*® 051 ^” Jo 
epntained in paragiaphs 23o and 26 j of t . “ ^ 

Beport The authors of the ''“4 “id'sHt-nl thai t',.i. 

tions under which such bodies could wo • ^ tliti.n ■ 

ohjcct Mas to familiarise elected ...ember. 
wth the process of administration r- 

hetoeen the Executire and the f. V-j-i f . 

eommittees were, in their view, t o be p nrd.' ac.i-J , 

" See the statutory list set out ohovc, p 1*0 (P* * 
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were not to haTe any administrative control of departments 
Fears were expressed at the time that, once these committee' 
were instituted, it wontd be difficult to restrict them to pnrel] 
advisor} functions, and that, as had happened in othei countne' 
where the committee g^stem flounshed, the tendency for thesi 
bodies would be to grow into a rival executive The proposal 
however, received the support of the Government of iSidia anc 
most ot the piovmcial Governments and was endorsed by th« 
Joint Select Committee in the following tenns — 


‘‘!Qie^Coziunittee''thiok'tliat it may often greatly assist the pohtica 
education of India if standing coznimttees of the legislative bodies an 
attached to certain departments of Govemment, but they only express thn 
opmion on tbe nndeistasdjng tha t tba appointment of such committees, 
their compoataon and the r^olations irhich govern their piocedni^ shall 
bo matters wholly and exeloavely within tbe discretion of the Governor 
General or of the Governor as the case may be ’* 


426 The standing committees for finance with which we 
are concerned here have probably exercised a greater influence 
over Govemment policy and administration than suniiar com- 
mittees attached to other departments Bengal and Bihar and 
Onssa have had no such committees for finance , while in Aasam 
a committee has only recently been constituted, though an in- 
formal committee of the Legislative Conncil has every year 
advised the Government on new schemes of expenditure. In the 
other provinces these committees came into existence very early, 
but since their constitution and powers were left wholly to tiie 
discretion of the Governor, the nature of their work and the 
range of their influence over admimstration and policy have varied 
MDSiderably in the different provinces They have invariably 
been presided over by the Finance Member and have contsmed 
of members elected by the legislative conned Their 
ordmay functions are generally to scmtimse proposals for new 
expenditure, to advise on supplementary estimates, and to con- 
sider and imtiate proposals for retrenchment. 


In practice, however, in all tiie provinces, except Bombay, the 
comimttee has exercised very much wider powers and has bad 
considerable opportunities of influencing and controllmg the 
administration In at least three provinces, the committee has 
normally been consulted on proposals for the imposition of addi- 
tional taxation In the Central Provinces, it advises the Govern- 
ment on matters such as loans, while m Madras it has verj 
argely determmed the distribution of the surplus revenues 
e ween the transterred and reserved halves of the Government 
? J'hich, we may observe, is one for agreement between 
Government) In almost aU, there has been 
nolirr^Vi encroach on the sphere of administrative 

Governments concemea, so far from 
develapment, are satisfied that the com- 
™ “<i I-ve proved to be verv 
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The Standing Finance Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
has always remained a purely advisory body and has confined 
its achnties to aa examination of new proposals for expenditure 
to be subsequently voted by the Assembly The Executive, 
however, has larely, if ever, ignored its advice, nor has the 
Assembly ever dissented from it» views The Committee, the 
Govermnent of India considers, '* has usually taken a reasonable 
and intelligent view of its duties *' and has helped to famiiianse 
the elected members and the pnbhc with the details of financial 
admnustration 


Estimates and Supply. 

427 After the estimates of revenne and expenditure of the 
Central Government have been finally approved by the Grovernor- 
General m Council, they are Imd before the Assembly on the 
occasion when the Finance Mmnber makes his Budget speech, 
^ich may or may not inclnd© proposals for new taxation 
^8 procedure, it will be observed, differs somewhat from the 
order of events followed in the Bntish Parhament, where not 
only the presentation but the voting of part of the estimates is 
peluninary to the opemng of the Budget Indeed the word 
hodgat” 18 often used m the political phraseology of India to 
Kfer to proposals for spending rather than to proposals for rais- 
ing money The Finance Member’s statement is followed by a 
general discussion covering the whole field of administration, but 
no motion w moved at this stage, nor does the discussion go into 
details The debate la, however, important, for it furnishes 
^be Legislature with its only opportunity of criticismg the 
E®^enue estimates and the loan pohcy of the Government of 
India 


At the next stage, the demands of tiie Government for supply 
presented to the’ Assembly m the form of a senes of motions 
■fbe number of days allotted to discussion is limited and the 
“fims selected for debate are chosen by anangement with the 
oppoation leadeis the rest of the votes being put without 
' Jebate As we have already observed an important feature of 
1 ^Indian system is the division of expenditure into voted 
“a "non-voted ” items The Governor-General is giren dis- 
wetiod under the Act to throw open non-votable heads ot 
«I»nditare to djaonssion by either Chamber, and m praclicc 
has mvanably allowed the Assembly to discuss them illore- 
a practice has grown up bj which it is possible to attack 
“m-votable erpenditure bv monng a " cut ’id the voted 
«’^nditure ancillaiy to It ’For instance evpenditure on detence 
classified as non-votable, but in practice -inny policy and 
^PfflSitnre mav be cnticised bv moving a reduction m Ihe cv- 
jBitare proposed to be voted for the secretarial estabb=himni 
Army Department , f 

We have explamed elsewhere that the refu=al of .'.c 
h^embly to vote a demand put before it is not necc^sa-i!/ cfc-- 
Os the Governor-General in Connell h-s Ihc rath, v.i ,'- 1 
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lias been eicrased on many occasions, of restoring a “ cut ’* 
made by the Assembly, if he is satisfied that snch a course is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibibties Iiymg at the 
back of these elaborate prOTKions is a reserve power which can 
only be used in cases of emezgency In snch cases, the GoTamor- 
General, witfiout reference fo any other body, has power to 
authorise snch espendirnre as may, m his opinion, be necessary 
for the safety or tianquilhty of British India 
Provincial procedure as regards estimates and supply follows 
the same Imes Here again, the Government’s proposals for 
espenditnre nnder vanons heeds are laid before the Legislative 
Council at the time when the Pmance 3Iember presents his 
Budget After the budget statement there is first a general 
discuKion, and then demands for supply are taken np and dealt 
with The proportion of ** voted ” to “ non-voted ** expenditure 
13 considerably larger than at the Centre "We have described 
elsewhere** the Governor’s pourrs of restoration, which differ 
according as the rejected demand relates to a reserved or a 
transferred subject. 


The Pinance BiU. 


42S At Delhi, there is an annnal Finance Bill It is formally 
introduced at the ome of the Finance ATember’s budget speech, 
though it IS not discussed or voted upon until after the estimates 
nave been passed or certified It is a remarkable circumstance 
that all the central taxes of India, except the tariff are voted 
annually — even postal rates In the provinces, on the other 
hand, there is no annual Finance Bill The pitch of land 
assessment remains constant for a Jong period of years and, in 
any case is not fixed by legislative vote , other taxation depends 
upon permanent statutes 

It IS a httle dificult to understand why there should be an 
annual Finance BUI requiring to be passed by the Central Iiegis- 
«toe Xeither the Government of India Act, nor the Buies 
named under it, make such an annual Act constitutionally 
necessajT It owes its origin to an amendment to the Taxation 
Jam of 1921, which sought to hnut the operation of the Bill to 
one year The non-official member who moved this amendment 
explained that his object was to establish a convention similar 
^ the House of Commons The Government 

^cc^ted the amendment except in respect of the customs 


^ practice was thas avowed to be an attempt to 

ow he British model, but the copy goes much further than 
special reasons for adopting this course 
uecessanly east elsewhere. In England, it 
tavi omarr to move the levying of one direct tax (income 
(tea) annually partly as emphasising 
. — “ loual need for the annual meeting of Parliament 

* Part IT, Ctap 4, para 355 
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and partly m order to have two ajturces of r&Terrae readily 
available for annual adjustment Now that there is no tax on 
tea, mcome tax is the only tax which requires annual renewal 
Indeed, a single finance Boll containing all the financial enacts 
Doents of the year is quite modem was the plan adopted 
by Mr Gladstone in 1861, when the House of Lords rejected the 
Bill abolishing the paper duties Annual taxes are not needed 
in India either to establish the rights of the Legislative Assembly 
against the Council of State, or to secure the annual meeting 
of the Legislatuie It is quite usual in the wiitten con- 
stitutions of oveiseas legislatures to provide for this expressly, 
and already section 67 a of the Government of India Act appears 
to mate an annual meeting of the Indian Legislatine obligatory 


Public Accounts Comzmttees. 

^ On the activities of the Pubhc Accounts Committee of 
fte Legislative Assembly and the provmcial councils it is not 
necessary for us to say much, for its functions and powers are 
wry similar to those of the corresponding Committee of the 
xioQfie of Gommona, and it works on precisely the same lines 
8S out Committee does here For the Central Committee eight 
members are elected on the principle of proportional lepresen- 
wion, while thiee are nominated by the Government The 
bbairman is the Finance Member, and not, as is customary at 
UesfiEunfiter, a member of the Opposition This feature of its 
constitution may sometimes have embanassmg results, for the 
^nunifrtee has to deal with financial irregularities in all the 
apartments of the government, mcluding those foi which the 
Nuance Member is directly responsible 
The primary functions of the Committee, hke those of our 
^mmittee heie.are to scratmise (he annual report of the Anditoi- 
eneral on audit and appropriation, and to satisfy itself that 
he money voted by the legislature has been spent withm the 
^ope jjjg jjj piactice, however, the Committee 

ha« exercised its powers in respect of non-roted as tiell as voted 
^eaditure Thus the Committee deals with the Auditor- 
~'®haral’s report as to any irregularities or extrava^ncc in 
expenditure, but in this case the report is examined in 
f &st instance by & small ad hoc committee consistmg solely 
officials The Public Accounts Committee has, however, no 
®secutive powers It can pomt out irregularities or impropnetie'i, 
®nd record its findings and recomniendatjons, but it cannot issue 
°^ders or disallow any items of expenditure 
Ine report of the Committee is presented to the \sscmbh, 
Dot there has been no general desire to discuss it Tlie report 
® too techmeal to be of interest to the majonty of the 
^embers of the Assembly, and in practice nn\ action tiken on 
‘he report is on the initiative of the Government The nctu?) 
oelibetations of the Committee Iwwever receive r szTc-it dcil 
Puhbcity, and its scnitinv of expenditure according to the 


Goi 


^mtuent of India “ is jealous detailed ird ” 
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It IS generaliy recogmsed that the Committee has pioved itself 
both “ mdustnous and efficient and it has notably enlarged 
the anthonty of the Assembly 

The constitution, functions and powers of the pronncial 
Public Accounts Committees are very similar to those of the 
Central Committee Their workmg has not attracted as much 
attention as that of the Central Committee, owing to the fact 
that they were slower to realise their duties and responsibihties 
Some of them hare already done very valuable woik, and with 
the growing recognition of the importance of the fimctions 
assigned to them, they are developmg mto efficient and useful 
institutions 


(h) Oontrol of Indian Finance by the Secretary of State hi 
Council. 


(i) In the Provinces. 


430 \\ itb the establishment of responsible government m 

certain spheres of provmcial administration, control over e^en- 
diture on the transferred services has de^tely passed to the 
provmcial legislatures The Secretary of State has not, however, 
completely divested himself of the rcsponsibihty for expenditure, 
even on transferred departments For no proposal for the 
appropnation of funds in a province may, under the GoTem- 
ment of India Act, be made except on the recommendation of 
the Governor The Devolution Buies require the previous sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State m Council to certain proposals for 
expenditure m respect of transferred subjects before they are 
included in a grant, as, for instance, for the creation of perma- 
nent appointments normally held bv members of All-India 
semees 


regards provincial reserved subjects, there has been a con- 
. aderable relaxation of control by the Secretary of State in 
Council, but the delegation of powers continues to be by means 
^execuhve orders, embodied m what is commonly known as the 
frojincial Audit Besolution , issued by him m virtue of the powers 
conieired on him by the Act The principal items of reserved 
expenditure which require his sanction are the pay and 
allowances of All-India semees the expenditure of Governors, 
e Fusion of establishments mvolvmg an annual expenditure 
^ Mrtain limit and capital expenditure on irrigation 
otber pubhc works estimate to cost more than Bs 50 lakhs 
control IS exer<nsed tiirongh the GoTemment of 
^hich, in forwarding the proposals to the Secretary of 
‘ oilers Its criticisms and suggestions 

chapter we referred to the importance which the 
of fitft Z. * Beport attached to the financial autonomy 

desenbed the nature of the control, strictly 
- ^tute exercised by the Central Government over 
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provincial taxation The budgets of provmcial Govermaents 
are not now submitted either to the Government of India or to 
the Secretary of State for appioval before they are presented 
to the provincial legislatures, but piovincial solvency is ensured 
by the indirect method of control over provmcial borrowings. 
Before X920, the provinces were never accorded the pnvilege of 
raiang loans m the open market, and they invariably borrowed 
the money they required from or through the Central Govern- 
ment With the mtroduction of the Beforms, they have acquired 
considerable freedom, but their boizowmgs are regulated by 
statutory rules No loan may be raised by a provincial Gnvem- 
ment outside India without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, or withm India without the approval of the Central 
fiovemment, and provincial borrowing is restricted to certam 
poiposes specified m the rules, viz , capital expenditure on 
projects of lasting pubhc utihty, famme lehef and repayment of 
previous loans or advances Some provinces have resorted to 
borrowing in the open market, bat the bulk of provmcial 
borrowings has been from the Central Government which, 
thnmgh the medium of the Provmcial Loans Fund established 
^ 1925, regulates the terms and conditions, the rate of interest 
^ the period of amortisation of all advances to the provmces. 
^atever he the machinery adopted, the necessity for some co- 
wmnafcmg agency in a country wi^ a limited market for 
bonowing, such as India, is generally recogmsed 
®®gTJlation of provincial borrowing thus provides the Becre- 
of State and the Central Government with an effective 
instrument of control, by which the financial stability of the 
pvovineeg 15 secured As statutmy castodian of the balances of 
PMvincaal Governments, the Central Government is armed with 
additional powers, by the exercise of which provincial over- 
^wing can be prevented The Central Government may, with 
the prcTiouB sanction of the Secretary of State m Council, 
Prescnbe the procedure to be foHowed in the payment of 
money mto and the withdrawal, transfer, and* disbursement of 
money from the pubhc account It has further the power to 
require provincial Governments so to regulate their profframmes 
of expenditure as not to reduce the balance at their credit below 
3 stated figure, and to make their orders effective by the restnc- 
of issues Interest chargee have elso pnonty over all other 
scafges on provincial revenues, save .only the statutory contnbu- 
*008 to the Central Government 

(li) At the Centre. 

Over the financial administration of the Central Govern- 
ment the Secretary of State still mamtains a control more ngid 
than over any other sphere of administration, except perhaps 
oefence and foreign relations Indeed, although there has been 
® general tendency for his control to he relaxed, the Government 
™ India wonld. we think, contend that on some occasions in the 
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past the directions of the Secretary of State on some financial 
questions ha^e reduced the GoTernment of India to the position 
of a subordinate agency Large powers of expenditure have been 
delegated to the Government of India, but as in the case of 
proMucial resened subjects, the previous sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State lu Council is required m a limited number of cases 
sj;^cified m the Central Audit Besolution. The budget pro- 
posals, particularly those affectmg taxation, are invariably sub- 
mitted to him and his orders obtained before the Budget is 
presented to the Central Legislature In the case of taxes which 
fall V ithin the scope of the fiscal convention, however, he merely 
oiTors ill-: obsenations, but does not interfere when the Govern- 
ment of India and the Legislature are in agreement The Sec- 
reti'rj of State also controls the management of the Gold Stand- 
aid and the paper currency reserves, the policy with regard to 
exchange and currency and all borrowings in England and in 
India 


The Auditor-General. 

432 M e have described the nature of the control exercised by 
the Secretan of State and his Council over the financial adminis- 
trv''tion of India and have referred to the numerous devolntions 
of pouer h\ means of statutory rules and executive orders to 
autlioniics in India It is clear that if the control is to be 
cntctue, there must be an agency m India independent of the 
Txacutne aud responsible to the Secretary of State for seeing 
that the Goiernments do not act in excess of the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Statute or the executive orders of the 
c/retary of State The ofheers on whom this responsibihfy 
n «!'. are the Auditor-General and his stall one of whose principal 
lunclions is to see that the line of demarcation between the 
Fouers of the Secretary of State and the authorities m India is 
urint Be is an officer appointed diiectly by the Secretary 

of Nt-’te in Council and holds office during His Majesty's pleasure 
« I'J the final audit authority lu India, and though not in any' 
cn-e a 5C’\ mt of the legislatures fac is an important part of the 
n c imery through ^^hIch the legislatures enforce regulontv 
n i PcoDomv in the adraimstration of public finance It is his 
appropnation accounts that the Public Accounts 
inf’ con^der, and he or his representative attends all 

~ ^ * Committees and guides their deliberations 

I » f of the crpenditure from Indian revenues in 
hone^cr, audited by tbe Auditor-General jn 
h’ ; Ir.lr nyihtor m thic country appointed by His Majesh 
. t f'} ”^‘^7 Sicn Manual, countersigned by the Chan- 
I . , ; pfc laid before both Houses 

I ^ » J nv hu. Au not submitted to the Indian legislatures. 

' -ij O'ronditurc incurred in England is 

‘^«ll^o=pon‘•IbIIi^y^otl^e5^ec^e- 
> on. h -nd and w the Indian legislatures on the 
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other A peculiar feature of tlie Indian financial S 3 stem imp 0'=»9 
on him a third function The compilation of accounts und their 
audit are, except in provinces in which the Sccretan of Stat*' m 
Council has declared otherwise, entrusted to the same 3 "cnr\, 
the Indian Audit Department The Auditor-General le there- 
fore, responsible not only for audit, but also foi the preparation 
of the accounts he audits He is, in fact, the ofiicor who i*- vtTtn- 
torily responsible for the compilation of the accountc which Ji* 
Secretarj' of State is required to la}' before both ITou':'', of 
Parliament every year The explanation of tins anonnlouti 
combination of duties (a relic of the highly centralized ‘ 5 ^'itcrp of 
admiiiistration which obtained in India before 1920' Iic^ m ifn 
hansitional nature of India’s constitntionnl and adminiztr.itivc 
arrangements Audit and ^iccounts ba\€ alroad}* hern ceji ra**'d 
|n several departments of the Go\erninent id India .md u\ 
rite United Provinces, and tlie extension of this fin.'nrnl nform 
w other provinces, which was strongh rocoinmcndrd h\ the 
• luddiman Committee of 1924, has been hindered on}\ b} <'>n- 
amcration of the cost involved 
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PART VI— THE GROWTH Of EDUCATION. 

Appointment ol AnxlUnry CominlltcD. 

l'« We hnie hecn i-peciiitl} clior/.'i'ii h.. otir ti'rni>. </ '•tter- 
ence to icport on tho (iiontli of I'micfion To’iiry} the aIioIo 
field of educition tliroimlioiit Bnli-.li Indio m nil it*- limnclie' 
and aspects voiild rnjiiire in.in\ M'lmiic., Imt intcriirct oar 
dut\ in tins rc^po'l ns liimt-d l>> tlic pcncral and pnrpn-'c 
of our main enqiiin hi»\c* i lh<’*‘cww. 

as primanh tniitorncil vilh ciliu ilioii and Jt*. o''f:iiu**attnn in 
relation to political .ind conititntmtnl roiioitions and poten- 
tialities of progrec-; 

Under tho aiilhonU conferred on hi our Womnl ol 
Appointment ne dolcff.ited the noiK of (omlui tnifr a 
enqinn on this subject to an Atnilnn Comnutt''e. presided 
over bv ^ir Philip Hartog, uhich included other prominent 
educationists British and Indnn * The re‘‘ullfl of the Com- 
mittee s inic'tipationc (which, de'^pite ernh irrassing limitation^ 
imposed bi con^idcraiions of time, covered a nidc range of 
subjects! arc embodied m a Bcmcv t which h''s already been 
published Vs’a de«irc fo express oiir deep ohhcation* to all the 
members of the Coniraittee for (heir ^a!tlablc siirvc} The 
CJommittee’s Beiiew has been of the greateet assistance to iw 
m dealing with the subject On this Revtcw , of vhich we have 
discussed the substance with its atithor«. together with a Supple* 
mentarv 'Sole by Sir Amherst Sclby-Biggo (which was subse* 
quenth issued to the Govemment of India, the provincial 
Governments and the provincial Committees co-operating with 
the Commission), aided by our own observations and enquiries, 
we have founded our conclasions 

Scope o! Commission’s Educational Enquiry. 

434 Broadl}, we have two questions to answer To what 
extent has education fostered or is it tending to fostei, in the 
peoples of Bntish India a capacity for undci standing and fonn- 
mg intelligent opinions on civic .and political issues? And to what 
extent has it provided, or is it tending to provide, a directing class 
capable of sane and inspinng leadership in the political field 
and of imtiative and efficiency in the administrative*’ In otbei 
words, we have primarily to estimate the effect both in respecl 
of performance and promise, lirstly of mass education and 
secondly, of higher education, on the life, capacity and charactei 


* Comnuttee consisted of Sa Philip Hartog, Sir Amherst Selby-Biggc 
Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmed. Sir Georgs Anderson, Baja Jtnrcndra Xath. M.I< C 
^ Mire MnthnlaiBhim Reddi, ILLC Its Renew is lefcmd to in tho note 
ceaow as “ Ed Report ” 

October, 1029, with an Interim Report of the Commissioa 

vma 
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of the peoples of Bntish India, in relation to poJjlical jvo^rc'-^ 
And, as growth of education is the topic, v,e ha\c to do onr best to 
describe and measuie the advance that has been made 
It 16 not our business to propound a scheme nf cduc.it'on 0 
reform either in respect of the provision and co-ordjnntion of 
educational facilities or the internal organisition of edij» u.ond 
institutions or the methods and content of instruction In 
stnctly educational field, we can only take note of our \u'cib ’m 
C ommittee's observations as to the causes of weakne?- or n- 
effectiveness, and the remedies which the CommittLC mdv n-* 

Its suggestions should prove of great value and help to .h'^- 
Ksponsible for the conduct of Indian education »- ji oij. 

funcuon to enter into the'details of educational .'’dmin.-ii^'m 
or to suggest the steps which aie necessarx or desimble fo*- ti t 
uaprmement of administrative machinery 
On the other hand, it is our doty to examine tbo indn 
watained m the Committee's Beport of the nirnntr in « liw 
'Imisters have exercised their responsibihU for ndinini-'ir 'n. 
os well as for large questions of police , in thi*! cnnncct 'u, * 
facts and tendencies disclosed have a special IcIe^anc'' to t'l 
Bobjcct of OUT enouirv 
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There followed the famous controversy between the 
“ Orientalists ” and the " Anglicists ’* as to the direction in 
which the money available should be spent Was the policy to 
be pursued the traditional policy of teaching through the medium 
of the classical languages of the East, or was Western culture to 
be made available through the teaching of Enghsh ? It is com- 
mon!} (but quite erroneously) supposed that Macaulay's Mmute 
of 1835 was the sole cause of the decision to take the latter 
course In fact forces were already at work represented by the 
Indian reformer Earn Mohun Eoy, by David Hare, and by 
tmssionanes such as AJei.ander Duff, as the result of which the 
teachmg of Western sab)ects throngh the medium of Enghsh 
(called m India Enghsh Education ") was adopted and en- 
couraged by Government, with a view to its bemg developed 
alongside the vernacular schools Higher education in India was 
definitely linked with the Engb^ langnage, mdeed, it has been 
said that the mam contribution of Britam to Indian education 
was the high school, m which Enghsh is taught. For good or 
evil, the course was set which has resulted m educated Indians 
havmg a means of communication all over the sub-continent, 
which no single vernacular tongue could supply A recent com- 
mentary observes that the national and pubhc life m India. 
began with the spread of English Sir Charles Wood’s 
Education Despatch of 1854 opened a new chapter , it determined 
the whole subsequent couise of Indian educatiouEd development 
by imposing upon the Government of India the duty of ci eating 
a properly articulated system of education from the primary 
sch<wl io the umversity, and Qie years following witnessed the 
estabhsbment of Departments of Pubhc Instruction in all the pro- 
vinces, and the founding of the Umversities of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay Our Auxihary Committee, m its Eeview, pomts 
out that all subsequent stages may be regarded as a development 
° j then laid down rather than as departures theiefrom, 

ana the prmapal milestones on the road so labononsly travelled 
smee ^at date are described in the CJommittee’s survey of Indian 
educational pohey down to the Beforms t No account of the 
Indian education could justly omit a reference 
to the work accomphshed by the Indian Education Departments 


Transfer to Mmisteis 

436 In 1921 the responsibibly for education m the Governors* 
provinces was transferred to ^tansters , and we are mainly con- 
tendencies of the subsequent 
^ ^ defects and weaknesses in the present system 

V® are needed before the results 

mnia been achieved, or are hkely to be achieved, under it 
iriTiRf ViP satisfactory But critidsm to be helpful 

^bmctive and qmipathetic and we should be very 


+ Is ^ ^ CBdelJ 

T Ed Report^ Ch 2, p 9 


“ India— the Ehaae,” p 136 
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establish the proposition that education does help m the forma- 
tion of an electorate Ai-hach ttiH be potentiallj more capable of 
understanding issues submitted to its judgment and hence primd 
facie better equipped to exercise pohtical poiiei VCe are lusti- 
fied, therefore, m regarding the extent of popular education as a 
not untrostworthi general guide to a people's fitness for the 
exercise of pohtical privileges, and the pievaleuce of literacy is 
the commonest and the most easily ascertainable index to the 
stage reached in mass edncation True, Iitera(gf alone affords no 
guarantee of the attainment of real political capacity, but the 
ability to read at least increases the probabilit} that statements 
and discussions of pohtical issues and pohtical programmes will 
reach the elector It simplifies also the essential mechanics 
of the polling booth, for it means, or ought to mean that the 
voter wtU be able to cast bis vote in the proper ballot box with- 
out the aid of colour or symbol, or of some more questionable 
gmdance 

Unfortunately, the available statistical mformation as to 
hteracy is entirely out of date and another two jears must elapse 
b^ore the census figures of 1921 can be authoritatively revised 
The figures of 1921 afford somewhat dismal reading, and the 
depression is not relieved by a companson with similar figures 
for s(OTe of the educationally more advanced Indian States, 
though, on the other hand, there are other Indian States quite at 
the bottom of the table. The percentages of male and female 
Uterates tor three States which have made the greatest educa- 
tional progress, are compared m the following table with the 
average figures for British India and for all India includmg the 
f while for purposes of preserving a balanced view some 
further figures drawn from other Indian States are added 


lAterates per 100 Literates per 100 
males of 5 and females of 5 and 


Travancore State 
Cochin State , 
Baroda State . . 
BRITISH iraiA 
ALL INDIA 

Mjsore State 
Hyderabad State 
Bajputaua Agency 
Kashmir State 


over. 

o»er 

38 0 

17 3 

31 7 

U5 

24 0 

47 

14.4 » 

2.0 

13.9 

2.1 

14 3 

92 

o7 

08 

68 

0.5 

46 

0.3 


Burma, which m this as m so much else, stands 
provinces of British India (male literates 
p6 cent , females 11 2 per cent ), Bengal has the highest 


«nsSi<x of nearl'^O^ftwf ™ adreiEely affected by too 
tama! abongmalj and W1 tciba, aa tedl aa by too edaca- 

oaa. oaonraidnasa of a far greater oomber of " tmtoocbablea " 
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percentage of ma^e literates (18 1), while Bombay is at the top 
of the list in respect of women literates with 2 7 per cent 
These figures, it will be observed, are for literates of five yews 
of age or over , it may be thought more material to consider the 
question of literacy among adults We extract from the census 
of 1921 the following further information Talang India as a 
whole, 17 out of every hundred men, and 2 out of every hundred 
women, who are twenty yeais of age and ovei, are ent^ed as 
hterate In Bengal male literates witbm this range are 22 5 per 
cent , in Madras 21 4 , in Bombay 18 4 , in the United Provinces 
8 9, in the Punjab 9 7, m the Central Provinces 10 4, m 
Bihar and Orissa 12 6 , m Assam 15 , and m Burma 62 

Limits of Adult Education 

439 Apoit altogether from the deductions drawn from them, 
the hteracy figures themselves are probably far from accurate, 
though a great deal of trouble has been taken to make them as 
accurate as possible The test of hteracy for census purposes is 
satisfied if the individual is considered to be able to write a letter 
to a fnend and read the answer to it The distmction of being 
hterate in an Indian village is in most cases sufficiently rare to be 
known to the village officer, and smce the prescribed test mani- 
festly could not be apphed individually, in many cases the man s 
own assertion, or the knowledge of his neighbonrs as to ms 
capacity, must have been used to assist the enumerator The 
conclusion obviously is that ilhteracy prevails among adults 
I to a most unsatisfactory degree, and that, unless a child hw 
learned to read and write m early years, it is unlikely that it will 
become hterate later in life Lideed, the movement for adult 
education m India (apart from university courses) has, with one 
striking and valuable exception, hardly begun. We refer to the 
work done by the Army for education in India The Indian 
Army School of Education at Belgaum now turns out each year 
about 300 Indian officers, holding Viceroy’s commissions, as 
well as a large number of non-commiBsioned officers — a total of 
^ about 2,500 — each of whom has undergone a full year’s training 
as an Education Instructor By this means, educational courses 
are given to the whole personnel of the Indian Army, and many 
thousands of men return to village life hterate and instructed on 
many matters, from map reading to the duties of citizenship 
Por example, the Army Manual on Hygiene makes the returning 
soldier a source of knowledge on this subject in many villages 
of the martial classes 

Quantitative Expansion smce the Beiorms. 

440 So far as mere quantitative increase m the numbers under 
mstniction is concerned, there has indeed been a phenomenal 
advance since the inception of the Beforms In 1917 the total 
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school-going population of Bntisb India attending" primary 
classes numbered 6,404,200 Jn 1922 it had risen to 6,897,147, 
and the latest figure available is 9,247,617 for the year 1927 

The figures of expenditure on pnmarj^ education show an 
equally lemarksble increase since the Eefonus They are given 
below for seven years, each marking the end of a quinquenmum, 
commencing with 1897 * 

Crores of Eupees 


Year 

pel annum 

1897 

110 

1902 

118 

1907 

1 55 

1912 

2 07 

1917 

2 93 

1922 

609 

1927 

6 95 


Were statistics of quantitative expansion a trustworthy indica- 
tion of educational advance, these might be held to furmsh strik- 
ing evidence of post-Refonns development But the closer scrutiny 
to which they have been subjected by our Auxihary Committee 
reieals the danger of accepting figures of increasing school 
proMsion or enrolment or expenditure as conclusive evidence of 
a proportionate or mdeed a substantial increase of literacy 


Wastage and Stagnation, 

141 The two important factors vitiatmg the promise of these 
figures are what our Education Committee refers to as “ stag- 
nation ” and “ wastage ’* Children who do not for one reason 
or another advance from one ela^ to a higher and consequently 
stagnate ”, oi who, after a year or two of mstruction, forsake 
the school altogether for the traditional duty of Indian childhood, 
the tending of the family fiockg and herds, are not likely to 
f^ell the ranks of the hterates 


We are satisfied that our Auxiliary Committee is correct in 
its new that a sustained course of instruction for a minimum 
period of four 3 ears is essential to cstabhsh a literacy that lasts + 
Con*:eqneDtly, the figures of attendance m primary classes m 
Eiiccp'isw c ^ ears, quoted in its Review, rule out any sanguine con- 
clO'ioiis from the purely quantitative expansion which has 
unnoubtcdlj followed the Reforms These figures aie so im- 
portant that ue reproduce them belou + 


• ^ P»'port, p 43 
t Ptl Bc|>ort, p 45 
: IM Peport, labJe XXV, p 40 
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Number or turns nr eots’ schools by stages aotj brotinoes 


Prormce 

Class I 
1922-23 

Class n 
1923-24 

Class m 
1924-26 

Class IV 
1926-26 

Class Vv 
1926-27. 

Ihdias 

765,772 

344,172 

243,888 

106,702 

84,830 

Bombay 

252,274 

134,613 

121,607 

102,606 

90,633 

Beogal 

769,080 

277,235 

167,012 

87,116 

56,664 

United Provinces 

498,094 

149,807 

108,051 

88,218 

69,189 

PoDjab 

277,120 

98,194 

78,517 

67,968 

49,416 

Banna* 

146,862 

38,268 

30,197 

24,953 

12,891 

Bibar and Onssa 

351,194 

146,760 

56,032 

36.486 

31,401 

Central Provinces 

102^862 

67,468 

48,593 

46,700 

I6,S^ 

Assam 

119,078 

29,862 

27,638 

10,874 

7,644 

Bntisli India 

3,453,046 

1,218,768 

897,612 

655,101 

393,465 


* 33i® apparent diaotepanoy betwean tbe £guxes lefemng to Burma iii the 
dboTe table and the zhaIo Iitemoy figure of 61 per cent recorded m para 438 above 
M to be e^lained by the farther education which every young Buddhist m Bur^ 
obtains during the penod which he spends m a monastery as a pongy* or pnest 

Making every allowance for tiie situation created by the sudden 
large influx into the lowest classes of primary schools, which 
loUowed m the wake of the Ketorma, the fact that, of the 
boys who entered Class I in schools in '5 

1922-23, only 658,101 surviTOd to reach Class IV in 1925-26, and 
TOt the test had fallen out by the way or had vegetated m lowei 
classes without any prospect of attaining even initial literacy, 
IS lamentably significant In the case of girls the conespondmg 
figures, which are 633,878 in Class I and 66,794 in Class n, 
Jew an even more conspicuous waste of money and enort 
Bntish India as a whole, takmg boys and 
ot crery 100 pupils who were in Class I m 1922-23 onh 19 
wem readmg m Class IV m 1925-26 We mewtalily finven 
to the conclnsion that the efforts of the past fe I , , 
resulted m much less leal advance towards the , 

pal of a literate population m British India 
tpal of numbers under instruction might ‘ 

these efforts are continued on tfie same hnes, y 
promise for the future 

442 While the ignorance and indifference m ^ 

tion which still, though to a diminishing “^'“Lro'n-e^s 

oary Indian honsehold constitutcthemain obsfMie tor • 

We cannot resist the conclusion that the gue m.iinh 

Circumstances, to achieve more substantial rnttl tlie^c 

to ineffective control, direction, and adminis ra wholl) 

®ie improved, figures of quantitative expansion 
■Huaor/ as ai mdex of mcreasing 

present expenditure of money, ®°tb”siasra ^a^nLC 

futile We do not mean to suggest that stn . „ncoIl^enl^i or 
or the subsequent relapse mto ilhteracy u one-tonchor 

adverse environment are new nnderp'ud pnm'iry 

school and the maflequately qualified and underp i ^ 
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Bchooimasters (factors y,bich largely discount the ^al^e of the 
pnmarj'’ education imparted in many parts of India to-daj), are 
no\el features of the Reforms period Fai from it It i'^, how- 
ever, undoubted!} the fact that the operation of these causes of 
waste v,as unconscious!} and unviiltingl} intensified 1)v the verj 
enthusiasm which has impelled Ministers to insulficicntly con* 
sidered advance on the o!d lines Acting undci tlie continued 
pressure of public opinion and as'Jistcd by legislatures which 
leadiiy voted progressnelj increasing grants for education m 
then desire to lemo^e the national reproach of illiterac}, lhe> 
embarked almost ever\'nbere on large schemes of quantitative 
espansion vnthoiit securing to themselves any adequate power 
of control and direction In some cases, indeed, they actually 
abandoned much of tlie poner which thev had mlicnted, holding 
apparently that some sort of school and some ''ort of instruction, 
however inefficient, were better than no school or instruction at 
all Tbeir own quite sincere and well-mtcntioned efforts Have 
been cnppled by radical defects of organisation — using that 
term m its widest sense — defects winch have been progressively 
revealed b} the mcreased stram put upon it 
In emphasizing these qualifications upon the real advance 
which has been made m mass education, we must not (as wc 
have already said) be understood as laying the whole or even 
the larger measure of hlame to the account of Ministers They 
succeeded to a heritage by no means inspiring and, if in their 
almost feverish anstely to improve it they have in many cases 
made impetuous advances which may liave to be retraced, the 
generous spirit of their endearours is by no means without 
sigmficance for the prospect of future progress Nor should we, 
in registering our conclusions which must inevitably be some- 
what general in character, be regarded os failing in appreciation 
of the notable improvement that has attended the well-directed 
efforts of individual provinces hke the Punjab 

Giouuds for Bneouragement 

443 These cnticisms of the results achieved by the existmg 
system of popular education end our view that its promise for 
the future depends on radical reforms, must not be taken as 
suggesting that we see no considerable ground for hope The 
picture drawn by our Auniiary Committee is gloomy in the fore- 
ground, but m the background there is light The spirit of the 
^ople is the foundation of education, and if the people desire 
o be educated, or can be inspired witii a desire to be educated, 
or even can be stirred into a willingness /to be educated, well 
irected effort to educate them will not be thrown away The 
experience of the last eight years is in this respect not at all 
jscouragiDg The intense pubhc interest in the question of 
^ readiness on the part of most legislatures to find 
n s o finance it, even m circumstances of great financial 
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stringency, the eagerness bj mosl Ministers to provide 

increasingly wider edncalional Incilities and thus carry out what 
was almost eierywlicic regarded as a mandate fiom the elector- 
ate, though they affoid no guaiantee against the recurrence of 
errors and failuies, haie in iccent ycais giien a motive power 
to the development of edneaiion m Indm such as perhaps has 
neier existed boXoio 


lu all countries, cnlhnsiasta foi popalni education are apt to 
persuade themaelies that the “ common people " actually want 
Vihat they ouglit to irant, and to undeunte the prevalence of 
popular indifference and apathy, or to anticipate its rapid 
disappearance But the experience of the last eight years in 
Bntish India shows that wcU-diicctcd effort does ready meet 
with tesponse Ordinary citizens in many piovinces have shown 
^ readiness not only to submit to compulsory education for a 
Reified tfinn of yeais, but to welcome it It is most significant 
that in Bombay, for instance, the Goveinment is faced by s 
local demand for compulsoiy education which, for financial 
Masons, it 18 quite unable to satisfy There is much evidence 
that a djfienminatmg and well considered extension of com- 
pulsory pntnary education would be not only effective but 
l^pnlar • Universal compulsory eduction is for the present 
h^dly a practicable policy, if only on grounds of finance, but 
gradual application of the pnnciple of compulsion, even if 
» involves abandonment of the indiscriminate moltip/iMtion of 
spools and some elimination of existing schools which are m- 
effective, is obviously the line on which a higher retom of 
educational value is to be obtained And that this pohey has 
P^ed acceptable to many groups of the “ common peope 
^ho have come under it, is, in our opinion , the most encouraging 
eatups of the period under review 


Prospects m Higher Education. 

^4 Higher education has perhaps a less 
^portant, interest for the purpose oui e _ ^bbe 

^ consider its influence in the preparation anties^ In 

for political leadership aod for adimnistrati nearly 

ten years 19174927 tLre has been fw 

^5 per cent m the numbers attendii^^econdfl^^nsbtu^^ 

“ "nporiant to diatraguish botwom Bpedal 

ead effectively Beoanng th« attead^ on this subject 

A At present most oi the jjroiTinJsaJ laws , maotion and 

^ad»pt,on of rt to Io«l option , lad oriT8«4«»»J 

of attendance officers and ^ a^, has reside “ 

tnmg ^ regard the non-attendEUoe o! popJa as a so -—atesfc measure oi 
J^Utnre enactments being laigdy Punjab and to 

****®®ved has been mostly on mumapoh&es, b obtamod m 

exteat m the Central Provinces good results hare also been 



^..1 muiLdius inai cxcn on Ti''rTo*A and iinrnatUU 

lines which 'tts too comironh foUowcii. th^ inetmctinn i« not 
effectire and that the educational value obtained for pmnic 
money and elTori is proportion 't^lv «:TTnll Many pupil? are 
admitted and reteircd '»nd p-omoted from cIt^^ to da^s in IhkIi 
schools who arc incapable of rrofitmer by the in«tnjet]nn pro- 
vided The p'l) rnd condition’? of c^’nic'* and the qualif cet’OTi'* 
0 * the teachers an' oft'^n \crv iin«ati«‘f 'cfon and complaint^? Oi 
their attitude torardc their worl '»»-c niimprAUc The impres- 
sion indeed, is left that the education dep'^rtment*? have h’d 
little success in their attempt’? to improve the curriculum and 
teachinjr in secondary schools and arc far from satisfied with the 
e-dsting standards 

The Need lor Regulalion. 

445. In these circumstances indiscriminate expansion is not 
likely to be profitable , indeed at this moment it is wise regula- 
tion rather than fresh expansion that is needed It is tnie that 
m India in accordance with a long standing policy, the pro- 
vision of secondary schools has been mainly left to voluntary 

• See the ^laTqim of Zetlaad'e chapter eunmansing the Cmvon iziinato of 
1901 on Edncatioa (Roa^ldahav s Life of Lord Caraon, vol u, pp 1S4-1W, 
Mpedallyp 185) 
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effort, and oat of 6,178 recognised high and Anglo-vernacular 
cchools only.1,114 are fully nidintained and managed by Govern- 
ments or local bodies, though 3,831 more are also aided out 
of public funds It is, theiefoie, not so easy foi a provincial 
Goremment to exercise an effective control over their estabhsh- 


ment and conduct, and in fairness to Ministers this circum- 
stance most be taken into account Still, there can be no doubt 
fbat m the interests of India a \ery senous effoit is required to 
pot tie system of secondary education on a satisfactory footing, 
snd that this effort of leoiganisation remains to be made by 
Ministers On the other hand, as in the field of primary educa- 
hoiij there are signs that the schools do and ^1 respond to 
fiadearours to humanise them and make them mstruments of 
social training and real education lather than channels foi the 
mechanical conveyance of information which can be reproduced 
^tboot digestion in a umveisity examination hall Encouraging 
attempts are bemg made to develop courses with a practical bias 
to broaden the exclusively academic cumcUlnm The 
popularity of physical training, games, scouting, school co- 
operstire societies, music and sdiool bands, and the development 
a school medical service are significant features It will take 
8 JoUg tune to supply the schools with an adequate number of 
*68cbers who can shake off the fetters of a bad tradition and dis- 
P'ay the energy which is necessary to translate new ideate into 
ichoD They have good stuff upon which to work * Of the 
|eDeml excellence of the material in Indian secondary schools 
for boys those of us who have Jived in the country can ^eaU 
with confidence” This quotation from oar Auxiliary Com- 
mittee’s Beport*' will we beheve be generally endorsed The 
msterial requires siftmg, and insistence on proper selection 
pupils for admission and retention is essential, if grave ^ 

^ be avoided and good standards are to be 
problems of seconded education are mainly problems of ' 

tton, and on their solution depends, m very 
^alue of the contnbution which the umversifaes wil m , ^ 
and pohtical strength of the country "f"” and 

bound to react upol Btandards of has 

there is a very general agreement that m this macto has 
een and is excessive and m many respects 

good foundation for a university system ^ 

in the social, pohtical and intellectual hfe of t p P t 
“"oa and healthV system of secondaiy eduratzon and 
^ngs in that system are m the long rim certain to bnn„ 
hem failure in the higher ranges of ^ucation 


The Universities. 



* Ed Report, p 119 
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There ib, howevei, much documentary matenal available and 
soma members of the Auxilmiy Committee have considerable 
peisonal experience of umversity conditions 
There has been a laige, expansion of university educahon. 
Eight new univerBitiea have been establiBhed since 1920 (in 
adition to two new univeisikes founded between 1916 and 1918), 
and m spite of the movement towards “ unitary teaching ” um- 
versitias, as distinguished from “ affiliating ” universities, the 
numbei of arts coUegeB affiliated to universities increased from 
152 in 1922 to 282 m 1927, and the students eniolled in ibem 
from 45,770 to 65,911 The Committee notes with satisfaction 
that private benefactions have been foithcoming on a large scale 
for the provision of university education “ Moie and more the 
universities of India are becoming the objects of the generosity 
of wealthy men This is as it should be ’* **' Though the im- 
portance of duecting such beneficence into fruitful channels must 
not be overlooked, the spirit which it expresses is a very en- 
couraging feature 

The last authoritative pronouncement on Indian university 
education was that of the Commission on Calcutta University 
of 1917-19, whose lecommendations were commended generally 
to provincial Grovemments by the Government of India in 1920 
In respect of the reinforcement, if not the replacement, of the 
old type of Indian umversity, with its large numbers of affiliated 
but scattered colleges, by umtary teachmg universities properly 
equipped for advanced study and lesearch, some progress has 
been made, though it is clear, as our (^mmittee states, “ that 
the requurements of India cannot be met solely by unitary uni- 
veisities and that the affiliating univeisity is hkely to remain for 
many years to come ”+ There are now seven universities in 
India which are more or less umtary, but the total numbei of 
students m them is less than half the number in Calcutta 
Umversity alone 

Another of the reforms advocated by the Calcutta Commission 
was the separation of the courses up to the ” intermediate " 
stage from the degree course proper and the making of piovision 
for intermediate teaching in separate institutions under school ^ 
conditions and disciplme, with class instruction instead of mass- 
lectunng The low age and low standard of matriculation and 
admission to some umversities bring into them at present num- 
bers of young and very immature students who are quite mcapable 
of profiting by real umversity education and who in Europe would 
still be treated as school-boys Some experiments have been 
made to meet this obvious mischief, but “ the controversy as to 
whether the mtermediate course i^ould or should not form part 
of the university system is still acute “t The problems of organi- 
sation in this matter are veiy difficult 

* Ed Report, p 140 

t Ed Report, p 122 
t Ed Rqiort^ p 116 
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Inside the universities and colleges, attempts have also been 
made to supplement the traditional mass-lecturing by tutorial 
instruction, and in the new teachmg umversities with consider- 
able success But in the larger colleges with more than a 
thousand students in each and a relatively small staff, tutonal 
instruction is bound to be more nominal than real 

Keed for University Reform. 

447 Eqmpment m respect of laboratories and hbranes has 
been improved, though much remams to be done The value 
of social activities and corporate hfe, and the advantages of lesi- 
dential hostels aie more appreciated A considerable advance 
has been made in Honours and post-graduate work and m re- 
search since 1917 , though the volume of research produced is still 
not large in propoition to the very great number of teacheis and 
smdents On the other hand, it is obvious that more serious 
^ort is needed to grapple with the fundamental vices of impei- 
fect oiganisation which afflict Indian umversities and render so 
much of their work futile and exposed to the mischiefs which are 
specially attendant on futihty m this region of the highest 
education The standards of admission to some universities are 
deplorably low ‘‘ Many of the students are unable to follow 
the lectures owing to their defective knowledge of Enghsh which 
18 used as the medium of instruction '*• " There are no signs 
of any consistent or sustained resolve to grapple with the evils 
arising from the large admission of unfit students ^4 " The 
universities are overcrowded with men who are not profiting 
either intellectually or matenally by their university trainmg 
To many hundreds the years of trainmg mean a waste of money 
and of precious years of youth A large percentage of the 
students fall by the way The admission of such students is not 
only unfair to them, resting on a mere pretence that they will 
get, in return foi their fees, scunething of value which they 
cannot get, but is also very prejudicial to the students who are 
fit for umversity work The best men suffer There is plenty 
of good umversity matenal in India, but mucb of it is smothered 
Baising the standard of subsequent exammation against those 
who have been improperly admitted is no cure The develop- 
ment of research at the top counts for httle against the disregard 
of the leal interests of the mass of average students, whose 
ordinary instructioii is ineffective “ The overcrowding of um- 
versities and colleges by men of whom a large number fail and 
for whom there is no economic demand has vitally affected the 
quality of university education ”§ 

The extensive unemployment of university graduates m India 
J8 well known, and the provision of specrahsed traimng tor the 

♦ Ed R^ri* p 136 
■f Ibid 

t Ed Report p 144 

§ Ed Repent, p 144 
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professions of Jaw medicine, engineering, and for commerce, 
mdustiy, and agricnlture exceeds an many cases the absorptive 
capacity An Indian B A cannot reasonably claim that, 
because he has been to a state-aided unnersity, Go^e^^ment ought 
to find him a job , but the lowering of standards means a multi- 
tude of graduates of very moderate attainments and very poor 
prospects Disregard of the proportions of the social and eco- 
nomic structures of the country bnngs with it its own retribution. 

The necessity of university reform can hardly be put too high 
Its difficulty in the face of vested interests and fixed traditions 
IS very great Umversity authonties and ministerial depart- 
ments have to shoulder an onerous inheritance, and the fruit 
of their best efforts to promote a new orgauisation and to create 
a healthier public opimon will require a long tune to ripen The 
ordmary Indian parent has to be given a better idea of the 
proper aims of a umversity and of the meaning of university 
standards But a great deal m the future of India will depend 
on tbeir endeavours and then* success Their reward will be a 
real ennchment of the broad stream of national life 

Education oi Girls and Women. 

448 We are m entire agreement with our Education Com- 
mittee’s appreciation of the importance of the education of girls 
and women in an^ scheme of national organisation It is not 
merely that an illiterate female population ciipples a nation by 
the comparative immobilisation of a half of its intellectual re- 
sources, the whole texture and strength of the national hfc are 
largely dependent on the contnbtttioD which women make to it, 
and in existing circumstances this is perhaps even more true of 
India than of many other countries No one with any knowledge 
of India would be disposed to underrate the power which its 
women wield within the confines of the household. The danger is 
that, unless that influence is lUummed with knowledge, or some 
idea of the value of knowledge, its weight may be cast against the 
forces of progress The resistance offered to new ideas by 
uneducated orthodox woman is proverbial Alike for the train- 
ing and instruction of the young and for the readjustment of 
the Indian social tystem, the Indian woman is, we beheve, 
pivotal It 18 manifest that the best teacher for girls and small 
children m a village school, as elsewhere, wonld be a well-tiained 
woman, but the difficulties of establishing a service of such 
teachers m country places are very great, and the supply is -very 
fimal] As yet hteraiy has hardly touched the fringe of the 
female popnlation We have already noted that lU 1921 the 
literacy percentage for females of 5 years of age and over m 
British iidia (induffing Burma with a percentage of 11 2) was 
onlv 2 per cent There has been a quantitative expansion in 
girls’ pninary education, bnt it has been even less profitable in 
result than in the case of bova “ The wastage, immense in 
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boys’ schools, is still greater in girls’ schools, and the girls’ 
schools produce a much smaller proportion of literates 
Whereas for each 100 boys who entered Class I in 1922-23 only 
19 were to be found m Class IV four years latei, the cones- 
ponding figure foi girls was only 10 t On the other hand, the 
last ten years has seen a distmct turn m the tide of educated 
public opinion, and it is most encouraging to find that, as the 
number of educated women in the middle and ripper classes is 
increasing, they are “ reahsmg not only the immediate need foi 
the eradication of well-recogrused social evils but also the urgent 
desirability of educating their daughters, not necessaiily for 
employment oi high scholarship, but at least to be more efficient 
as wives and educated mothers m their own homes 

" It IS gratif 3 mg to note,” says a report from the Bombay 
Presidency, ” that the time when the education of gnis had not 
only no supporters but open enemies has gone by The stages 
of ridicule, apathy, mdifference and criticism have been posscd 
and the welcome stage of posifave approval and encouragement 
18 reached ”§ Bombay is mdeed moie successful than any other 
province in keeping m its primary schools for a reasonable time 
a fair proportion of the girls who enter them 
Some of us were privileged to attend the opening meeting in 
1928 of the All-India Women’s Educational Conference at Delhi 
and were impressed both by the lepresentative character of the 
gathering and by the evidence it gave of the fact that the educated 
women of India are lealising their responsibility and their power 
The vanguard of progressive women is steadily, if slowly, p’owing 
in numbers It is penetrating fields of public activity Intberto 
closed to women and, fired with an intense desire to cnljct tlie 
womanhood of the country for more effective national ccrxice, 
now forms a force such as earlier educational roformers cou a 
never hope to count upon to aid the assniilt on the Rtron-hol.li 
or conseivatiem and reaction The acliie entn of Indian vninen 
into the arena on the side of educational and sw.al propri'-- i« 
a feature of real promise Mnoh .acantv, pationa .nd 
severance will be required The gallant dclerminafioii of flic 
pUeers is blazing the trail, hot much more ih m a dec-do of 
CTthnsiasra is tieces=,iia to break through olwtaclea i-hic < eo . 
tunes have helped to build up 
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for some of the woist troubles that to-day beset the unportant 
mmonty communities in India that we must make some leference 
to the efforts that have been made to equip them to take them 
proper share in the advancement of the common weal The case 
of the Muhammadans is of special impoitance, by reason of their 
numbers, then tradition and tiieir history They have found 
much difficulty in reohsmg that m the altered conditions of the 
time, if they are not to be outdistanced by other competitors, 
they must equip themselves with other weapons than those that 
proved sufficient m days gone by to make their forebears rulers 
of the land No one who reflects upon the past achievements 
of Moslem art, poetry, and science can doubt the importance to 
modem culture of a bioademng educational mflnence upon that 
communitj 

In ten years the number of Muhammadan pupils in all 
recogmsed institutions has increased by a milhon — from 
milhous m 1917 to 2 ^ milhons in 1927 — and the proportion of 
Muhammadan pupils to Muhammadan population is now dightly 
higher than the proportion of pupils of all races to the total 
population On the other hand, at the pnmary stage. wastage 
among Muhammadans is appreciably greater than the general 
wastage in schools In Class I Muhammadans form 28 4 per 
cent of the total of that class; in Class V they form ohly 17 
pel cent of the total In the upper stages of education there is 
a further fallmg off Whereas Muhammadan pupils in the 
pnmary stage represent 24 9 per cent of the total at that stage, 
m the middle stage they represent only 16 per cent , and in fte 
high stage of schools only 13 6 per cent 
A fresh impetus was given to higher education for Moslems 
by the cstabhshment of the Aligarh Umversity in 1920 and by 
the foundation m the same year of the Dacca Umversity which, 
though not communal in lotention, draws its students chiefly from 
Eastern Bengal, a predominantly Muhammadan area , so that, 
although the number of Muhammadan studeuts at universities 
and aits colleges is still only 18 per cent of the total number 
of students at such institutions, it has increased from 5,212 in 
1917 to 8,456 m 1927 

Educationally backward as the Muhammadan community is, 
there has been some real awakemng to the value of education 
Its organisation for Muhammadans is complicated by questions 
relating to religious instruction (as indeed happens m other 
countries) It is hardly within our province to advise how these 
difficulties should be met, but the difference of view may be 
lUnstrated from the pages of the Auxiharj' Committee’s Beport, 
V hero all the members save one recommend one course of treat- 
ment, t and the remaining member, Bafa Narendra Nath, 
fitroiigU } 

• Ed Report, p 1S8 

■f Fd Report, pp SCU-,*? 

t Ed Rtport, p 34*1 
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The Auxiliary CJoiniDittee pomts* oat that, m respect of 
publicly-managed primary and middle schools, special arrange- 
ments for training Muhammadan teachers are particularly 
necessary The Committee considers that for some time to come 
specific arrangements will be required for bnngmg a considerable 
number of Muhammadans into the traimng mstitutions for 
teachers, and that the control of these arrangements should be 
retained by piovmcial Governments and not by local bodies 

Depressed Classes and Backward Aieas» 

450 We are glad to express onr appreciation of the attitude 
of provincial "Governments since the Reforms towards the educa- 
tion of those less progressne sections of Indian society — the 
submerged masses tailing under the general description of the 
" depressed classes ” We extiact a paiagiaph from the Au\ilian 
Committee’s Report, which depicts the obstacle to be oxercorue 

“The edacatioa of these classes niiscs a question of great dilHailtr and 
importance since their children are, m tnnjiy places, actual^ e\cltid«l from 
the ordmaiy public schools on the ground of caste alone \\ hilc it is 
true that caste prejudice is in many areas rapidly disappearing, U is difficult 
to exaggerate the disadvantages under ulucb* members of the deprtsvsod 
classes soffer m some places In certain areas, on ‘ untouchable ’ still causes 
pollution by presence as well as by contact, and in these areas m in^ of the 
public roads and wells cannot bo used in daylight by the dcprcsscil elates, 
I^blicly managed schools we not infrequently located on sites ^hicb rro 
entuely inaccessible to the depressed classes, ond even in those art is in 
which their duldren are admitted to the otdinarj scliooN it ofien Imppcrs 
that the depressed class pupils are made to sit scpantclj lu the rocn 
or even outade the school budding ” t 
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secure that depressed class pupils should receive equal oj^r* 
tumties of entenng into, and equal treatment in, all pnbliclj- 
mauaged institutions *** and have given assistance to them b} 
renussion of fees, by scbolarsbips and by special supervision 
The difficulties of securmg real compbance with these ord^ 
aie gieat and the provincial rules are frequently broken. De- 
pressed class pupils are largely confined to the primary stage 
Ihe figures for girls are deplorable — less than 50,000 are recorded 
as receiving education in any recognised institution at all, and 
onij one girl out of ever^ 30,000 of the female population of the 
depressed classes proceeds beyond the primary stage. Our Com- 
mittee has no doubt that the pohtg* of admission to the '* common 
school ” is preferable to that of 5ie *' segregate school,” but m 
Madras, where flie caste system is most ngid, there are over 
10,000 special schools for the depressed classes and only 16,000 
out of 223,000 depressed class pupils are reading m the or^arj 
schools In the United Provmces, on the other hand, 75 per 
cent of the depressed class pupils attend mised schools , and even 
in iladras, 70,000 pupils who do not belong to the depressed 
classes are reading m the special depressed classes schools Much 
remains to be done in the solubon of a problem which has grave 
political significance Sustamed effort to remove the reproach of 
the depressed classes will be required, but the fact that the 
reproach is admitted and that there is a will to remove it bj 
liberal use of the resources of pnbhc education is enconiagmg 
In the backsiard areas less progress has been made It is clear 
fiom the Committee's Keviewt that the main reason for this is 
ihe adoption by provincial Governments of a stdieme of grants to 
local authorities proportionate to the sums set aside for education 
b} the local authorities themselves, without any provision, except 
m JBiliar and the Punjab, for the grading of districts according 
to their financial resources Thus, backward areas, which might 
be supposed to need most assistance from their provincial Govern- 
ruent, receive in most cases, owing to their own poverty, less help 
from this quarter than wealthier districts Nor is this state of 
affairs Iikeh to be remedied without an extension of the pnnciple 
of grading and the provision of famhties for the training of local 
teachers m the areas themselves 
Wc desire here to refer to the unselfish work done among the 
depressed and backward classes, as well as in other special 
spheres b} vanous philanthropic organisations, which Have de- 
voted themselves to bnnging educabon in its widest sense to com- 
tnnnitif's to whom it was not otherwise available Of these, the 
pnncipil cx-'niples are the Christian missions, which were for 
ULn«.ra*ion« the chief agents educabon and still conbnue to do 
educational work of inestimable value. In the Presidencj of 
'nad-'is alone, 01^1*511011 missions have some 8,000 schools and 20 
Th. « 'mf* «*pirit of devotion , the same deswe to give help 

• "Ed P^'port, p 22C 

t Ed Beport, pp 230-2 
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where help is so much needed, inspires the efforts of some non- 
Chnsban agencies, such as the Seva Sadan in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Deccan Education Society, the Brabmo Samaj, 
and the Bam ErjsEna Mission 

Devolution of Control to Local Bodies. 

451 If the real growth " of TndmTi education, whether in 
respect of performance or immediate promise, has at the present 
moment no great pohtical or constitutional significance, it is 
evident that this mrcumstance is attributable in large measure 
not only to fundamental obstacles, the strength of which we do 
not underrate, but also to defects m orgamsation, direction and 
TOutrol The facts disclosed by oar Auxihary Committee’s 
•Review indicate conclusively that the encouragement or tolerance 
of nudiscnminating quantitative expansion following the hne of 
-least resistance leads only to futihty and waste of time, effort and 
money Lavish expenditure on education can afford no ground 
tor complacency if it does not secure an increased return in edu- 
Mtional value Money cannot do everything and cannot be left 
to do its own work And in India the importance of husbanding 
all available resources for education and applymg them in the 
manner and on the obiects whidi will yield the best return, is 
vital 

It is only fair to the work of provincial Gkivemments after the 
■Reforms to repeat that they umented a policy and system, or 
want of system, which m many respects were wasteful and m- 
effwtive. It 'waa not to be expected that they should at once 
^bark on any drastic and unpopular policy of reconstniction 
But the course of events in the last eight years, marked by a 
genuine and generous desire to foster this nation-building service, 
has throwu into higher lelief than before its old inherent weak- 
ness And in ono respect, viz,, •flie devolution of authoiity and 
responsibihty on local bodies, it is now evident that the action 
of some provincial Governments -was both precipitate and exces- 
sive It has tied the hands of ministerial departments and, 
however much they may now realise the necessity of wise reforms 
and true economy, they find themselves deprived of that effective 
power of supervision, direction and ulUraate control which, even 
in countnes where self-gorernment bj local bodies is most Iiighlj 
dcNcloped, IS regarded as essential In England where the 
principle of deccntralieation is honoured and local Fclf-goverarncnt 
is strong and highlv de\ eloped, much more power is reserved to 
and exercised by the Department, acting through it® lerniancnt 
educational adnsers, than in India Wo fully rocogni'^c the 
value of responsible local admimstralion as a triining ground 
for political and public life, tins most be <et off ng*'in':t «v>'nf 
degree of initial inefficiency Ixwal bodies mej " learn by imK 
mg their own miftahes ”, but they need to Iv* Vot tn 

roi'cat them, and their shortcomings r'ust be gt-iHur- 
due to inexperience or ignorance We do no* exaggen-t* * 
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Significance of the instances of misnse or abuse of local power 
which the proceedings of local bodies supply, but it is clear that 
in a good many cases the “ mistakes are more properly de- 
scribed as “ breaches of trust ** After all, provincial Govern- 
ments and Education Departments are trustees of a service which 
IS of vital importance for the louth of India and the future of 
India, and which is now m a most critical position That 
trusteeship does involve the reservation and evercise of the powers 
necessaiv for secunng its due discharge 


Conditions in the Teaching Profession. 

452 Public education calls above eveij'thmg for a due supply 
of smtable and efficient teachers, and there is much to be done 
before a corps of such teachers can be established and orgamsed 
in India for elementary schools. It seems to us that, while there 
IE widespread and genuine enthusiasm m the abstract for educa- 
tional advance, zeal for personal service in the teaching piofession 
greatly needs to be encouraged There is no such thing as a 
good school without good teachers The conditions of service 
and tenure leave much to be desired The deplorably low rates 
of pay which prevail m many ju’ovmces provide a part of the 
explanation of the present deficiency ; there is no Burnham scale 
in India Our Auxiliary Committee states that m Bengal the 
average monthly pay is as low as Ks 8 as 6 (or about 6d ) ; 
so that, though this pittance is frequently increased by gifts from 
parents of food and clothing as well as by private coaching or 
other work where it is available, it is often impossible for the 
teacher to maintain in the communi^ tfie status whidi should 
be his More than half of the teachers employed in primary 
schools for boys are untrained , of those who have received train- 
mg, only about two-tiurds had themselves completed the middle 
course The existence of this body of untrained teachers com- 
pletes the ** viaous circle ’* of primary education and presents 
one of the greatest problems with which Indian education is 
faced In some places, such as Gurgaon m the Punjab, efforts 
have been made to improve the position of the teacher and make 
him a gmdmg influence in nilage life, but, if this object is to 
be attained, teachers must by their training have a special mterest 
m rural life and rural activities The villages suffer, even more, 
iiom the lack of women teachers, whose usefulness, not only in 
girls schools, bnt also in the lower classes for boys, is now almost 
umversally recognised In America and Great Britam, the per- 
centage of women teachers m primary schools reaches a very high 
gure , in India, ^ they number less than one-tenth of the total, 
u aTCommodation and companionship in rural areas present a 
-peciai problem the solution of which can be supphed only by 
^ respect for the dignity of the callmg and of 
omen s c'!seutial place in it 
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The ITeed for Good and Independent Inspection. 

453 Educational admmistiation everywhere is a complicated 
matter, and in India geogiaphical and communal conditions make 
it more than usually difficult In all countiies it lequires a con- 
siderable staff of slalled and expeiienced officers, both for supply- 
ing first hand mfoimation and foi exeicising functions of super- 
vision and guidance And in higher giades it requires men 
of first rate ability, who are familiar with the best standards 
of efficiency and tbe means of their attainment Our Committee 
makes it clear that the position is far from satisfactory m this 
respect “ We are of opimon that the headquarters staffs are 
lamentably' madequate, and that the preparation of schemes of 
policy for consideration by the Minister has been seriously 
hampered by this inadequacy ”* 

Similarly, the facts stated in our Committee’s Eeportt show 
beyond doubt that tbe Inapectmg Staffs of the provincial Govern- 
ments are wholly insufficient, and that their msnffieiency is m- 
creasmg both by reason of the much greater volume of work 
which they have to face, and because the subordmate government 
mepectors have either been transferred to the service of local 
bodies (as in Bombay) or are expected to serve both tbe local 
bodies and the provincial Grovernment The quabty in the lower 
grade of the Bispectorate is poor In Bombay, the present 
position as regards the Government’s abihty to exercise any 
kind of effective supervlBion over primary education seems 
particularly unsatisfactory Only in Madras and the Punjab 
f Have the Governments reahsed vaJue of efficient inspection 
and taken steps to secure it 

The vital importance of government mspection, both on its 
protective and constructive side, is well recogmsed in Europe 
In the early days of a pubhc system of education, and also in 
periods of rapid expansion — ^particularly when admimstrative 
responsibihty is bemg extensively confided to mexpenenced local 
bodies — the protective function of mdependent inspection is 
specially important It is only through such mspection that 
^ Governments and Ministers can guard against large waste of 
money, which, if permitted, will quickly exhaust resources and 
cripple all endeavours to build up a good system The Go^em- 
ment cannot m this matter properly rely on any officers but its 
own And even when the foundations of a good system have 
been firmly established, government inspection remains just as 
important on its constiuclive side and as a stimulus to fruitful 
development Efficient educational inspection is just as essen- 
tial as efficient railway inspection safe and rapid advance on 
the right hues is not possible without it And its maintenance 
involves no suggestion of distrust either of local bodies or of 


* Jfid Keport, p s ag 
t Ed Keport, Ch 1, pp • 
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teachers, or of slight to them Indeed, in England where derolu- 
fion to ioeal bodies is well developed and they are legitimately 
proud o! their proved capacity for responsible adroinistratjon, and 
where teachers are well-organised in associations and maintain 
close conf'’.f with each other, the constructive criticism, advice 
and guidance of the government jnspectoi are not only not 
resented but welcomed There is reason to believe that 
English local education antBorities desire not less but more 
government inspection We are convinced that in India in- 
spection 13 tile Government’s admmistrative key to advance, 
and that without an efScient system of government inspection 
of this nation-building service, there is a grave risk that its 
relative sterility will be perpetuated. 


The Sdaeational Services. 

451 We also concur in the view that the post of Director of 
Public Instruction must be recognised as one of pecnliar im- 
portance, on him must rest responsibility for the execution of 
policy, and for this purpose he must have full authority over the 
personnel of the Education Department and the machinery of its 
administration The prormcialization of the educational service 
and the closing down of recruitment for the Indian EducstionBl 
Sen loe make the problems of recruitment and training even more 
(lifijcnlt than they vere, and mneh will depend on ^e wisdom, 
foresight and liberality with which Governments attack them 
iliMfi IS no time to be lost, for the Committee declares that 

the progressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service, 
accompanied by the failure to r«:onstitute the provincial services 
(after ^ period of nearly five years), has been disastrons to the 
nrgJlnls^ltlo^ of Indian education As regards recruitment, ue 
inreur in Ihe.view expressed by our (Committee that “ the con- 
ditions of service in the reorganised provincial services should be 
«U'h as to attract Indian candidates with high European or other 
niiilifKitions, and arrangements should be made, whenever 
ncci'Sirv, to recruit Europeans on special contracts to posts 
ni}t«5n]c the ordinary cadres For better or worse, European 
jtandqrds and inethad* of education have been adopted in Bntj«h 
Hidn. and to sax (bat for some time to come the cxpenence of 
i.urniyj'ins will be neecsean, for tlicir effective application 
imn i«s no rcfiection on the capacity of Indiana to assimilate and 
b\ tmt experience, and eventually to dispense with it 


Eflucation ol Europeans and Anglo-Didisns, 

1 ' Our \uv)!nr, Committee devotes a chapter of its Eeportt 
Tfi.i education of Europeans and Anglo- 

' ft ‘•uppli 5 murh information vhich ought to be care- 

* O *' Out of ? total population of a little oier 250,000 
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JEuropeaus and Anglo-Indians (of whom more than 60,000 are 
Biitish soldiers serving in India, and then* dependants), about 25 
per cent are at school— a 6giiro which “ indicates that nearly 
e\eiy child is leceiving some soit of education ” ^ “ The gieat 
majoiity of the schools aie undei mission management, but 95 
are maintained by the Railways The remainder are managed 
eithei by puvate agencies or by Government 275 being 
high or middle schools Some are of old foundation The railway 
schools have been provided to meet the needs of railway servants 
at important centies, for some 16,000 railway employees in India 
belong lo these two communities Although the average cost of 
educating a child m a European school is muA higher than m 
an Indian school, it must be remembered that many of the 
European schools are boarding schools, and that the average 
Euiopean pupil pays a far larger sum in ffjes Moreover, a much 
larger proportion of European pupils are reading m the middle 
and high stages We shall have occasion m our second volume 
to discuss the position of these communities in the pohoy of 
India, not only in respect to education but as residents represent- 
ing elements of an importance which far transcends their com- 
parative size We will, therefore, only observe here that we 
hold with onr CJommittee that it is " essential that far more 
European and Anglo-Indian pupils, whose future work hes in 
India, should join the mam stream of national education and be 
encouraged and assisted to qualify themselves for admission to 
the arts and professional colleges with a view to entering a 
hberal profession 


The Sirectly Admimstered Areas. 

466 We turn now to the areas of British India which lie outside 
the major provinces and whidi at ib© time of the Reforms were 
retained under the immediate control of the Government of 
India, supply bemg subject to the vote of the Legislafave 
Asserubly The areas concerned were the North-West 
Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer Merwara, 
Coore and a few other mmor districts, but m 1924 a local 
legislature was established m Coorg, which then cea^d to be 
dueotly adminiBtered fay the Central ^yemment Bduration 
snlleied severely from the recommendations of the InAcape 
Eetrenchment Committee, as a result of which the Bureau 
of Education and the Central Advisory Board of 
were abolished and the administration of the subject placed 
under the Department of Education, 

Moreover, the Educational Commisaoner of the Government of 
India has smce then combined the 

ment, Secretanat Officer, and Superintendent of Education both 
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for Delhi and foi A]mer ilenrara. '* Ho'tv lelentlessly the 
pohcv of retrenchment was apphed may be gathered from the 
fact that in the Xorch-West Frontier Province alone, within two 
years the expenditure from Government funds was reduced bj 
nearly two lakhs, 125 pnmaiy schools were closed, one of the 
two posts of circle mspector was abolished, tie junior Anglo- 
\ernacular training class for men was closed, ail the three training 
classes for men attached to the Government high schools were 
abolished, the only normal sdiool for the training of women was 
given up and grants-in-aid weie generally reduced ** 

Such a record of parts of India in which the natural difficulties 
of orgamsmg an efficient system of education are so manifest is 
depressing But m new of the pohcy pursued, it is not surpris- 
ing that the increase in the number of pupils m schools in most 
of the disincts concerned has been small in comparison with the 
neighbounng pronnces Thus in Ajmer ilerwara the percentage 
increpse in the number of pupils from 3922 to 1927 was only 
15 2 m primary and 25 8 in secondary schools as compared with 
31 8 and 37 8 respectively m the TJmted Provinces Even the 
figures for Delhi, which show an increase for the same period of 64 
per cent m all educational institutions, contrast with a figure of 
9r> per cent m the Punjab Recently, however the horizon has 
lightened somewhat In 1927 a five years* programme of 
expansion was undertaken by the Government of India, but even 
this wiJl onlv bring the level of education in these areas up to that 
oI 1923 ' 

Gonclosions. 

457 The conclusions which we feel bound to draw from the 
matenal presented to us have already been indicated, and we 
beheie that they would commend themselves to any impartial 
and experienced observer 

e do not deal with the “ previous question *’ which has been 
freqiienilv raised bv European as well as by Indian cntics, 
whether public education in British India has not from the 
besinning been developed on wrong lines Those who take this 
new contend that Western methods and objectives have pre- 
cluded the growth of an indigenous culture expressive of, and , 
rrsponsive to the different types of native genius, and ask whether 
a re-onentation of the whole educational system is not 
roqu'rcd both in the figurative and the hteral sense of the word 
Tnere 15 much that m^ght be said on either side But we are 
with the facts and tendencies os we find them in 
t 3 p-inod subsequent to the Reforms, in relation to the pohtica^ 

"T'u ff>*irtJtmional i«cue« of responsible self-government. 

1 it.pf”. IS increasing but a literate India is still a long way 
^ A * of teachers and the organi'^afion of inspection 

cre^'t!;, improved; the reform of educational finance 
•'T^' r * -•tf'r copcentn»t»on of edncat^onal etTort are required to 

• TA Vrpy*, p 2S0 
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prevent expansion being unfrnitfnl and the giound still unculti- 
vated remaining stenle Unless all resources are husbanded with 
the greatest care, the prospect of an educated India is remote, 
whale the dangers which might arise from an uneducated India 
are not dinmushmg 

We believe that the desire for education is widespread and 
that the matenal is excellent and readily responsive to good 
teaching The missionary spint of dismterested service m the 
held of education, which has long and honourably characterised 
Chnstian agencies, is showing itself m many other quarters and 
18 no longer exotic The educated women of India are doing 
their best to break down the bamere of custom and prejudice, 
which not only leave half the population uninstnicted, but 
through the reactions of female ignorance, stand in the way of 
general educational progress Enlightened opinion no longer 
tolerates or acquiesces m the abject condition of the depressed 
and backward classes The beneficence of the wealthy is ready 


to be enhsted in the service of education, and the zeal of pro- 
vincial Ministers in charge of this subject meets with ready 
support from their colleagues In these features of the present 
situation there is much ground for hope and encouragement 
To achieve the ends in view. Governments will have to devote 
themselves for a long penod to come to the task of reforming the 
orgamsation and administiation of this vital service We do 
not underrate the obstacles presented by the systems which 
Governments have mhented, by vested interests which have 
grown up under them, or by the atmosphere of " make-beheve , 
which lowers academic vitahty Bffecbve reform cannot be 
rapid, and the way to it will not be easy But success in the 
educational field, which everywhere, m Europe as as India, 
18 full of comphcations and di65cutties, will perhaps afford a better 
assurance to the peoples of British India than success in any 
other field, that their own Govermnents are capable of tians- 
’ latmff ideals into action and guiding enthusiasm mto froitlul 
channels The issue is one which will have vital consequences 
direct and indirect, for the political future of Bntish India 
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PART*Yn.-PUBUC OPINION IN INDIA. 

458 Before closing oui survcj and parsing jii the nc\t %olame 
to onr proposals, ne must make «oiJ)e «'ilterapt to imlicate lion far 
any political consciousness exists among the peoplps of India and 
to measure the stiength and direction of the force*? at work The 
development of public opinion is one of the pnnie factors to be 
considered in estimating the icsults of the piesent system nnd 
the possibilities of future action We recognise tbe need for 
cannon m this matter, for fheic is no harder task than for men of 
one race to undeistand the minds of the people of othen* This 
IS especially so in India where thought docs not run on ^Yefcte^l 
Imes, wbeie \alues are so diUerent and where so much of the 
attitude towards life rests on assumptions other than those ac- 
cepted in Europe E^en the man who has spent long >ears in 
the East in close contact with its inhabitants, speaking their 
languages and versed in their histon* and philo'^pliN , will confess 
that man) things are hidden from him We can only gi\e the 
effect on our minds of much written and oral evidence, of our 
own observations and inquiries, and of many fnendly discussions 
with Indians of all communities 


The Extent of Fobtical Consciousness. 

459 Interest m politics in Indm is still neccssani) confined 
to a small mmontj , chiefly found in tbe urban and educated popu- 
lation This would, in any case, be natural in a country which 
IS predominant!) inbabited bj small cuUi\aior8 who aie for tbe 
most part illiterate Such a result is, in itself, not a matter of 
race or climate, so much as of social organisation All the woild 
over, the peasant, except m a few small countnes, is not con- 
tmuously interested m politics fiis horizon tends to be bounded 
b) the Village It would, therefore, be altogether surprising if 
ten years of the Reforms had effected in India what man) decades 
of representative institations bare faded to accomplish, under 
mwe favourable conditions, elsewhere. 

But the small extent to which political consciousness has de- 
veloped among the inhabitants of the 500,000 villages of British 
India IS not caused solely by conditions which exist in rural com- 
munities all over the w'orld It n, ver}’ largely due to special 
circumstances The idea that the course of government ^onld 
be affected controlled by the opimon on pohtjcal matfeis of 
nimselr and his fellows is wholly foreign to the traditions of the 
fatahsm which accepts things as they come, 
ana the habit of regarding Government as a power outside him- 
wii K moves in a mystenous way and issues decrees for 
rtf A IS not responsible, arc not easily transformed into h state 
n^d ■whi^ takes an interest in political problems because it 
^ hand m their solution. This was the 
contentment" from which Mr Montagu wished to 
^ e masses of India * Since the method by which this was 

* il/C Report, pan 144 
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to be done is the introduction into Indian life of pohtical institu- 
tions borrowed fiom a very different woild, the process is bound 
to be slow We have pointed out, in our chapter on the Voter 
and the Member*, How the idea of holding an elected re- 
presentative to account, and treatmg him as the instrument for 
euforcmg the views of his constituents, is still very imperfectly 
reabsed Communal and sectional feelmgs are nearest to the 
surface, and it is inevitable that they should take precedence 
over more general pohtical conceptions It is a commonplace 
to dwell upon the immense si 2 e of India, but a mere statement of 
its extent cannot convey how difficult it must be foi an Indian 
villager to have any view on many large pohtical questions 
When the last census of India was t^en, 90 per cent of the 320 
nulhons who were then counted were found to be hving in the 
same distnct in which they bad been bom, and of the balance, 
two out of three were found m a contiguous distnct + How can 
men with this limited range of experience appreciate the imph- 
cations of overseas trade, the arguments fororagamst tariff policy, 
the importance of frontier questions, or mdeed the fact which lies 
at the root of all Indian questions — the variety of India itself? 
The growth of pohtical consciousness is, therefoie, hindered not 
only by the tradition which so widely prevails that policy is ft 
matter for Government, and not for citizens, to decide, but by the 
practical obstacles of distance and ignorance to be overcome, even 
after that tradition has been broken down 


It must not be concluded from this that the Indian peasant 
cannot be stirred by mass movements inspired by ideas within 
the range of his everyday experience When lehgious or com- 
munal emotions are stirred, or when his immediate wonomic in- 
terests are at stake (as in the case of assessment of land “ ^ar- 
doli), the villager may be roused to vehement action 
abstract political ideas may leave him unaffected, the personally 
of a leader such as Mr Gandhi will make a 
IS always a grave mistake to ignore the fxissibilities latent 
m this situation The pohtioally-mmded m India 
mmority, but they may be able to swav masses of men m the 
countryside 

The same consideration applies, but m a g^aater de^e to the 
comparatively small class of urban TuoSk or^^d 

W the lowL strata of society, xmeducated and »orlj organ.^^ 
they are. nevertheless a ^ rhaVtii: 

know how to use them in^e is uvuuu , nrkliticiLUv- 

uiban educated classes have . . t fUonfrbt md influ- 

minded And, while it is natural that 

ence should be concentrated of the’ leading men 

m%ireZt^sirwMehTLa.most^c^b,.nseJ^ 
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India IS often very great Thia, however, j& a passive rather than 
an active force , it resists change and stands on the ancient ways 
It 13 m the Presidency cities, therefoie, and in the other large 
towns that active pohtical forces mnsfe be looked for The mem- 
beis of the professions, the joninahsts most of the school teachers, 
and, above all, the lawyers, are natnially concentrated in the 
towns, and here too are the nniversities, the students of which 
make themselves so promment in Indian pohtical movements, 
apparently without any anxiety as to the consequence of absent- 
ing themselves from their academic studies 


The Face of Advance 

460 Pohtical thought in British India to-day is derived from 
Europe The keen mtelhgence of the educated Indian has been 
stimulated by study of Western institutions It is remarkable 
hon the theories and phrases of pohtical science as expounded in 
England and America have been adopted and absorbed But 
the sudden impact of ideas drawn from the experience and con- 
ditions of other peoples in otbei climates is bound to have a dis- 
turbmg effect Down to thirty or forty years ago India stood 
entirely outside the influence of the course of pohtical ideas which 
at lentil pioduced democraticself-govemment in someother parts 
of the world But in the last geneiation she has been swayed, 
at one and the same time, by the force of several conceptions 
which m Europe had followed a ceitam sequence Thus, the 
struggle for power between rival rehgious communities, the rise 
of an intense national spint, the spread of toleration, the growth 
of democracy, and the contioversies of socialism, mark fairly well- 
denned epochs m European history But, m Bidia, these vanous 
influences are contending side by side for the allegiance of the 
politicall} -minded The growth of national self-consciousness 
IS retarded by communal separatism The movement towards 
\\ csteni iiidustnahsm is countered by the return to the Bpmnmg 
wheel The equality of Asiatic and Euiopean is proclaimed, 
while the clash of Brahmin and non-Brahmin, or caste and 
outcast, IS intensified Ultra-democratic constitutions are 
propounded, although the long process which was a necessary 
antecedent to demociacj m Euiope, viz the bieakmg down of 
(-lass and communal and occupational baniers, has only just be- 
gun Indian political thought finds it tempting to foieshoiten 
history , and is unwillmg to wait for the final stage of a prolonged 
evolution It IS impatient of the doctrine of gradualness 


The Pormatioa of Fubhc Opinion. 

461 In a country rrherc the number of literates is very small 
on depends far more on the spoken thail 

liir Bumour counts for more than reading, but 

lit liirliM ®‘'‘"£S'='’‘ted rumour finds its way into a certain class 
of Imh m nev spaper. and the influence oi tiro man who read 
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15 necessarily very great Contaroveisial questions, in a com- 
muiuty that is advancing to self-government, can only be satis- 
factorily disposed of, if theie is some means of informing the pub- 
hc of the reasons for the pohcy adopted We have pointed out, 
in an earher part of this volume,* how gravely the interests of 
good government are undermined, and confidence m the adminis- 
tration IS shaken, by the distortion and misrepresentation prac- 
tised with impumty by some Indian newspapers, and by the 
absence of adequate means of counteracting it "It should be 
explamed that the Government of India, unlike most of the 
regularly constituted Governments in the world, has no Press of 
its own on which it can rely for support As a rule the Anglo- 
Indian Press gives general support, but any one or all of the 
Anglo-Indian newspapers might, and sometimes do, turn stronglv 
against the Government of India in matters of the highest im- 
portance The reason, of course, is that the Government of India 
18 not a Government placed and kept in power by a political 
party whose organs aie pledged to its support, and the Indian- 
owned and controlled Press is, on the whole, an opposition 
Press "'1 

Not only has the Government of India no " Press," but it has 
no "platform " That is to say, tbe Keforms have not produced m 
the Assembly a Government Party among elected members, 
which expounds to constitnents and others the case for Govern- 
ment pohcy In the provinces, one half of the Government has 
been purely official and the other half, though it was intended to 
rest upoa the support of a majority of elected members, in fact 
often had to rely on official aid The result is that in the 
provinces also, there has been no propaganda on the side of 
Government 

Except for an occasional address by tbe Viceio^, or bv a Go^- 
einor, and except for speeches made by officials in the legisla- 
tures, political advocacy is left to the ciitics Apait fiom the 
personal mfluence of officials, British and Indian, in tbe di<>tricts 
and an occasional communique from headquarters the Govern- 
ment case goes by default It is obvious to us that this constitutes 
a very grave danger, not so much to am particular policy or form 
of Government, as to the general respect in which organised 
authority ought to he held The danger is all the greater be- 
cause India IS a place where hearsay, however improbable seems 
to gam widespiead credence and to be capable of rousing fierce 
passion 

The Force of Public Opinion. 

462 The effect of pubhc opinion on the actions of Govemnieni 
IS apt to be under-estimated by Indian pohticons Thc^ tend to 
consider that, unless political power i** made exphut in M 


* Pnns 2S7, 2SS 
T “ Indn in 1927--, 
of course Tuenns the 


2S pnpo 59 In thi« thi' “ \nsl~rndji~ P*"* «-s ' 
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form, it IS non>esistent As a &ct, nothmg can be clearer than 
that public opinion, as expressed in the Assembly and Council 
of State has often resulted in acfaon by the Central Government 
m accordance vath it The fact tiiat the Executive is irremov- 
able or that certain budget items are non-rotable does not mean 
that the Executive can afford to ignore the views of elected 
representatives, even over subjects apparently withm its sole pur- 
view If this is true of the Centre, it is still more so of the 
provinces. The reserved side of Government is amenable to pub- 
hc opinion, almost as much as the transferred side It may 
safely be said that to-day, whatever may have been the case in 
the past, the effect of Indian pubhc opinion on pohcg' is a factor 
tihich must be taken into account in every decision that is made 
As its basis becomes broader with the spread of educanon and 
political expenence it is bound to become a still more powerful 
force 


Equahfy oi Status. 


463 The object of the present chapter is not so much to des- 
cnbe the political views which are prevalent m India as to esti- 
mate the extent to which an mfiuence which can fairlv be called 
public opinion exists there at all- We have mdicated the stnctly 
confined range within which the flow of political consciousness 
manifests itself within those limits there are many cross-cur- 
rents But what IS the general direction of the stream^ We 
should say without hesitation that, with all its variations of ex- 
pression and intensity, the pohtical sentiment which is most 
tndespread among all educated Indians is the expression of a 
demand for equality with Europeans and a resentment against any 
suspicion of differential treatment. The attitude the Indian tat^ 


up on a given matter is largely governed by considerations of his 
self-re«pect It is a great deal more than a personal feehng ■ it is 
the claim of the East for due recognition of status It is usual 
to d.'te the nse of this demand on the part of the Asiatic for 
equality with the European from the defeat of Russia by Japan 
T here is no doubt that that event bad its repercussions throughout 
the Eastern norld, and especially in India, where an educated 
minoniy was already claiming for Indians a greater share in the 
government of their country But the events of the past two 
decades have much accelerated the movement The doctrine of 
«[ilf-detennm?tion preached during the Great War, the successful 
nationalist movements in many countries, and the resistance of 
TutVej to the European powers all have had their effect. While 
the €\peiienced Indun member of the Services will admit the 
i»enent5 of the Bntish Raj and reahse the difficulties m the way 
Oi complete self-government, while the member of a minonty 
voinmTinit\ , puumg the safety of his community first, will stipn- 
or safeguards , and wlule the moderate mav look askance at 
’■emjst metfiods which he will not openly denounce all ahke 
t demand for equal status with the Euro- 

1 ' 1 an procla’m their behef in self-determination for India 
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464 The British people>^_ 
ment, are bound to sympathi^'i^ . - ^ 

they may deplore some of its 
to help India along her way, an4 . -r 
It is the general tendency of nattol , - . 
within their orbit people of very vane^^ 
the demands of nationalism have been reas,,;^^ ' ^ 

asts for various reforms make common caus^'c 
tented element, and attribute all the evils 
the absence of self-government In oui view, the mcRs^ 
able of the evils from wluch India is suffeiing liave their’^ 
m social and economic customs of long standing, which can o5l, 
be remedied by the action of the Bidian peoples themselve^ 
They are much less hkely to be remedied if the blame foi then 
contmuance can be put, however unreasonably, on otheis We 
desire to see the forces of pubhc opimon which exist in India 
concentrated and strengthened for the piactical work of reform 
It 18 only when the difficulties of constructive pohcy are really 
f faced, that the madequacj of general phrases begins to be realised 

We have now concluded our survey, and pass to our second 
volume containing our suggestions and lecommendations 

All of which we submit foi Your Majesty’s gracious considera- 
tion 


John Simon, Chatmian 
Bubnbam 
Strathcona 
Euward Cadogan 
Vernon Habtbhohx 
G R Lane Fox 
C R Attleb 


S F. Stewart, Seoretartf, 


I/ondon, 12th May, 1930. 
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